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So this is your idea of screening 


our audience, eh, Judson? 


° people who are mechanically minded. 


7 Chairman: Well, let me tell ¢€ 
you something! It’s our job to sendevery- 5 
body to our dealers’ stores. What we need a 


is a steady stream of all kinds of people buying 
regularly. 


< Judson: Why, yes sir, this gets us the 


If you want them to buy regularly you've got 
to sell them regularly—and to do that you've 
got to #e//’em regularly. 


Judson: But regular ad- 
vertising Costs money. 


Chairman: Not if I re- 


call the REDBOOK rates! We can run full 
pages in every remaining issue of ’49—ten of 
them for $44,000. We can keep our name be- 
fore nearly 2,000,000 young, alert families 
regularly! And they have the money to buy 
(SEVEN BILLION DOLLARS, after taxes) and 
what's more they spend it! 


Let’s get our agency started on a REDBOOK 
campaign today! 


REDBOOK 


McCall Corporation 
444 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. Y; 
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THE BIGGEST YEAR IN ITS ENTIRE HISTORY 
The Evening Bulletin 


PUBLISHED IN 1948 THE LARGEST VOLUME OF ADVERTISING 


EVER PUBLISHED BY ANY PHILADELPHIA DAILY NEWSPAPER 


FIRST IN RETAIL ADVERTISING 


FIRST IN NATIONAL ADVERTISING 


FIRST IN TOTAL DISPLAY ADVERTISING 


FIRST IN DEPARTMENT STORE ADVERTISING 


FIRST IN TOTAL ADVERTISING 


SANA 


THE CURRENT RECORD AGAIN DEMONSTRATES 
THE ADVERTISERS’ CONVICTION OF THE SALES 
PRODUCING POWER OF THE EVENING BULLETIN 
IN PHILADELPHIA AND ITS TRADING AREA 


The Evening Bulletin 


IN PHILADELPHIA NEARLY EVERYBODY READS THE BULLETIN 


ee 
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Here we see three different build- 
ings. One is very, very tall. One is 
medium height. One sits close to 
the ground. 

But, as different as these buildings 
appear, they are really all alike. 


Yes, sir, really all alike—because 
they are HOME buildings. 


ra 
dé 
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Ano that gives the business executive something to 
think about. For these HOME structures are a major fac- 
tor in the SALES structure of any Chicago marketing 
plan. 


Ih takes a lot 0’ buyin’ to keep good HOMES a-goin’! And big scale sales success 
depends upon getting into these HOMES — these good HOMES — with what you 


have to say about your product. 


Are you on speaking terms with the families who live in these HOMES and who 
have devoted so much time, energy and affection in creating them for comfortable 


) and happy living? Do these families like you? 


Ir's a break for advertisers that Chicago has a news- 
: paper like the Daily Néws. It is welcomed every week- 
} day evening to the HOMES of the kind of people who 
have the desires to buy and the means fo buy as well. 


Tue Daily News audience—its million reader-friends—are rated by many an 
advertiser as Chicago's most IMPORTANT million consumers. That verdict comes 
from time-ripened experience, confirming the fact that it takes a lot o’ buyin’ fo 
keep good HOMES a-goin’! 


CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 


For 73 Years Chicago’s HOME Newspaper 
JOHN S. KNIGHT. Publisher 
DAILY NEWS PLAZA: 400 West Madison Street, CHICAGO 
NEW YORK OFFICE: 9 Rockefeller Plaza DETROIT OFFICE: Free Press Building 
LOS ANGELES OFFICE: Story, Brooks & Finley, Ine. MIAMI OFFICE: Herald Building, Miami, Florida 


624 Guaranty Building 
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NOW IS THE TIME TO 


PLANNING | 


3. Because planning our own 
new home means making the most 
important buying decisions of 
our lives Spending the 

most money we have ever spent! 


(ae 
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5. HOME OWNERS' CATALOGS 
gives us the answers we need to 
make up our minds about things 
we've noticed inads... 


re sail BR 


TELL US wHaT To CHOOSE 
FOR THAT NEW HOME WE ARE 


2. We're ready to go ahead, 
and we want to find out exactly 
what building materials, 
equipment and furnishings to 
specify... 


4. 


So we give a lot of time 
and thought to the products 
and services described in our 
HOME OWNERS' CATALOGS. 


sO 


Bi 


6. Maybe we will want what 
YOU have to sell. So why not 
tell us all about it in 

HOME OWNERS' CATALOGS? 


Reaches home planners at the mo- 
ment they become bona fide ready- 
to-buy prospects. HOW? That's just 


what we'd like to tell you! 


Cia. 
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If you want to sell prospective 


Heme Cunas 


it’s smart merchandising to 
merchandise your products through 


Heme Cungs 
CATALOGS 


A Catalog Distribution Service of 
F. W. DODGE CORPORATION 
119 West 40th St., New York 18, N. Y. 
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important step in the manufacture of customers in Washington 


In 1918 advertisers invested in 33.086.067 lines of advertising in The Star 
(Evening and Sunday). This made The Star first in the Washington market 
with 41% more lines than the second Washington paper. 
(Source of data: Media Records Inc.) 
National advertisers who follow this lead take an important step 
towards the manufacture of customers in Washington, D. C, 


The Washington Star 


Evening and Sunday Morning Editions 


DAN A. CARRE 


THE EVENING STAR BROADCASTING COMPANY OWNS AND OPERATES STATIONS WMAL, WMAL-FM, AND WMAL-TV 
FEBRUARY ', 1949 


Metalworking looks like this 


t 
MANUFACTURE OF MACHINERY (EXCEPT ELECTRICAL) an 


e 
"~€ ei 


11,400 WORKERS 


FABRICATED METAL PRODUCTS 


9,083 WORKERS 


MANUFACTURE OF TRANSPORTATION EQUIPMENT aN 


2,895 WORKERS 


PRIMARY METALS PRODUCTION 


: 2,030 rn 


MANUFACTURE OF ELECTRICAL MACHINERY 


2.000 
WORKERS 


MISCELLANEOUS MANUFACTURING 


2] 
WORKERS 


INSTRUMENTS AND PHOTOGRAPHIC EQUIPMENT 


4 
et 
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,.»But what about Worcester, Houston, Los Angeles 
and America’s 68 other Metalworking areas ? 


THIS VITAL KEY TO EFFECTIVE SELLING 
IS NOW YOURS THROUGH THE IRON AGE’S 
PLANT-BY-PLANT POSTWAR SURVEY 


To gauge the market for your product in the 
metal-working field — broad, overall figures 
are not enough. Accurate information on 
“plant-mix”’ is essential, too. 

Each type of plant has its own particular 
requirements for materials, equipment, sup- 
plies and services — and each center of the 
metalworking industry has its own peculiar 
pattern of plants. 

This information is now available through 
The Iron Age’s new Basic Marketing Data 
books. Here you'll find up-to-date, detailed 


FOR YOUR COPIES OF THE IRON AGE’S 
NEW BASIC MARKETING DATA, 


ca) 
? ‘ 1? 
CALL YOUR NEAREST IRON AGE Es cues Tones 
gti Cost ss oor 
cf 
wero cave 


averto™ 
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REPRESENTATIVE OR WRITE DIRECT 
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@ A Chilton @ Publication 


100 East 42nd St., New York 17, N.Y. 
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breakdowns for America’s 72 major metal. 
working areas... for the 48 states... and 
for the nation as a whole. 

All figures are based on the number of 
production workers in the plants of each 
classification, thus giving you the most reliable 
yardstick of sales potential for your product. 

The Iron Age presents this new Basic 
Marketing Data with confidence that you'll 
find it the most valuable sales-planning tool 
ever offered companies that sell to the metal- 
working industry. 


ROCKFORD ILL 
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HOW TO MAKE FRIENDS 
OF STOCKHOLDERS 


The Title Guarantee and Trust Co., of New York 
City, had a ticklish public relations problem on its hands. 
The Bank hadn’t paid a dividend in more than a decade. 
Stockholders were getting to the drumming-on-tables 
stage. There had even been untrue rumors that the bank 
would be sold. Not a pretty situation for any business. 
But ‘Title Guarantee has a new president—young (40), 
able, and fully aware that any business’ best asset is the 
good will it generates. 


So last fortnight, in New York City, Title Guarantee’s 
President Barnard ‘Townsend began calling up, on the 
phone, the stockholders he knows personally, writing 
others personal letters. He bid his stockholders, one and 
all, to come and have lunch with him on the day of the 
annual stockholders’ meeting. 


When he got them all together, with plenty of ash 
trays and cigarets next to the easy chairs which he pro- 
vided for them, ‘Townsend perched on a desk and began 
to talk turkey. First he set their minds at ease. ‘The bank 
was not for sale, he said emphatically. And being a gentle- 
man with a sense of humor (a commodity known to have 
moved mountains) he added, “I think the chances are 
that we'll buy another bank before any other one buys 
us!” ‘There were 100 stockholders in the room—an un- 
heard of number for a bank meeting—and a smile ap- 
peared on at least 90 percent of the faces. 


After that he threw the meeting into an open discus- 
sion. People who hadn’t dared open their mouths at a 
stockholder meeting in years were nursed along into 
throwing their ideas into the common pot. Widows who 
owned a few shares and industrialists who owned hun- 
dreds began talking the situation over together, approv- 
ing, suggesting, commending the bank’s frank attitude. 


When “Lunch is served,” was announced, the stock- 
holder group, their appetites whetted by good news, 
trooped into a large room next to the one in which they 
had met. There was no call for Mr. Townsend to eat 
crow. He had, by speaking frankly, by taking his 
stockholders into his confidence, by making them a part of 
his plans, won his day. The lunch was a fitting climax. 
Mr. Townsend had shrewdly arranged that it be served 
buffet. As people stood in line, handed each other plates, 
and served each other delicious food, they established be- 
tween themselves a feeling of “belonging.” It was just as 
Mr. ‘Townsend had planned it. An organized team, he 
said, can win over any odds. 


But Mr. Townsend had more surprises up his sleeve. 
He is a firm believer in an informed stockholder group. 
And he wasn’t going to let his hundred people get away 
without some bed rock information. Attendants handed 
out writing paper and ball-bearing pens and took the 
group on a tour of the major departments of the organ- 
ization. Questions were numerous, orderly and to the 


8 


point. Stockholders are in for a final surprise soon. A 
condensed transcript of the proceedings is in the mails, 


Finally slides explaining the operations ot branch 
ofices were shown. As the meeting was breaking up 
someone suggested that a woman be appointed to the 
board of directors. Mr. ‘Townsend assured his stockhold- 
ers that when a vacancy occurred he would give the sug- 
gestion serious consideration. This time the women 
applauded! 


THE WORRIED MR. KAISER 


Does your company “file and forget?’ Perhaps what 
you need to remedy the situation is that rara avis, an 
Archivist. An archivist is (don’t pretend that you know) 
a librarian raised to the nth exponent. So few organiza- 
tions or industries have seen fit to hire an archivist as 
keeper-of-the-files that we’ve dug up one of the very few 
in this country and we intend to tell you why you're 
foolish if you don’t follow Standard Brands’ lead and get 
one for yourself. 


BUT HE DOESN'T LOOK WORRIED . . . Julius Kaiser's temporary 
happiness is possibly due to the paper shortage. It won't last. 

Our archivist is Mr. Julius Kaiser, who wants us to 
start you off on the right foot by telling you that the title 
is pronounced “ARKI-vist,” accent on the first syl-lable. 
He’s fussy about the pronounciation. Mr. Kaiser, a tall, 
studious type, is the final authority on what papers—from 
leases to blueprints, salesmen’s expense reports to board of 
director’s minutes—shall be kept by Standard and for 
how long. He’s one of the country’s authorities on busi- 
ness records, filing, record retention, etc. For four years 
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=— “farm hands’... 
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UNDRED-ARMED, metal-muscled 
‘“‘specialists’” farm America’s 
land, more and more. They increase 
and improve usable acreage, and its 
yield. Through the tireless efficiency 
of these powerful and specialized ma- 
chines, this country’s farms are rapidly 
evolving into “big business” as well 
as a new way of life. 
The farmer evolves, too. A bigger 
producer, he becomes also a bigger 
consumer—a twin user. 


One twin, the businessman, contin- 
ually seeks more and better equipment 
for the operation of his farm estab- 
lishment. The many rewards of greater 
productivity have whetted his indus- 
trial appetite. 


Today’s farm family consumes a 
smaller and smaller proportion of 
the products it grows, and buys a 
larger and larger proportion of 


the goods it consumes. 
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3 million tractors and 35 million other machines, that do everything 
from hoe fields to collect beet tops, utilize more mechanical power 


on this nation’s farms than exists in all of America’s factories. 


...are changing your market 


The other twin, the man—and his wife 
and his children—seek satisfaction of 
personal wants. The introduction of 
once-undreamed-of conveniences and 
luxuries into farm - families’ hard- 
working days has broadened their 
vision of the better life. 


For those who sell, or ought to sell, 
in the American agricultural field, 
these changing conditions—and the 
character of the market—are funda- 
mental considerations in the planning 
of strategy. 


It is axiomatic: where evolution 
occurs in a market, there must also 
be evolution—sometimes even a revo- 
lution—in the policies and plans of 
those who sell to that market. 


As Dr. Vergil Reed, Associate Di- 
rector of Research for the J. Walter 
Thompson Company, writes in a 
newly issued study: “The rapidity 
of mechanization among America’s 
6 million farm establishments seems 
still to be accelerating.” 


This major trend, plus other im- 
portant changes and facts affecting 
the farm market—its present and 
future potentialities—is summar- 
ized and interpreted in readily di- 
gested form in Dr. Reed’s study. 


For the significance of the evolu- 
tion in today’s farm life, you may 
wish to have Dr. Reed’s pamphlet 
“THE FarM MARKET—Some Basic 
Trends and Changes” on your desk. 
It is available without obligation. 
Write for your copy to J. Walter 
Thompson Company, 420 Lexing- 
ton Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
Twenty-two other fully staffed 
offices located in strategic cities all 
around the world. 
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New Jersey's 


Locally Edited 


in the 
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he’s had charge of all paper records for Standard and like 
most librarians he’s a natural, self-starting worrier. His 
rather small quarters (When S.B. hired him they had no 
idea he was going to save so much and didn’t allow 
enough space.) are lined with file cabinets, safes and the 
like. He estimates that he’s surrounded by more than 100 
tons of paper and files and he expects the floor to fall 
through momentarily. 


Kaiser got his job because he didn’t know exactly what 
kind of work he wanted and Standard Brands didn’t 
know exactly what kind of job it had. Several years ago 
he went to a large employment agency in New York City 
and told them he was an expert on records, files, etc. The 
man at the agency chewed his pencil and said, ‘Standard 
Brands has a job which you might be interested in talking 
to them about. Trouble is they don’t know what the 
job is!” 


Mr. Kaiser went around and talked with the executives 
at $.B. and sure enough, what they wanted was an archi- 
vist. ‘hey just hadn’t heard the name. It’s been a profit- 
able relationship Standard has enjoyed with Mr. K. Re- 
cently he saved them a considerable sum by producing 
papers which enabled Standard to sue the Allied Govern- 
ments and collect for damage done to its properties in 
Japan during the war. Standard was delighted and 
amazed to discover it had records relating to the 
property! 


Actually Mr. Kaiser’s job entails such things as being 
custodian of Standard Brands’ records, deciding which 
papers should be saved and for how long (He advises 
business men to save leases 20 years after cancellation be- 
cause they are “documents under seal.”’), and—most im- 
portant this—being able to find records when needed. ‘To 
get Standard Brands’ records in order it was necessary 
for him to read more than 5,000 thick files, weed out 
duplication, destroy, and enlarge. To save his own neck 
he advised S.B. to create a “Destruction Certificate.” 
This certificate must be signed by the executive under 
whose jurisdiction the papers or files come. He finds this, 
by the company’s actual experience, most helpful. Ohio, 
for instance, has a 15-year Statute of Limitations. If 
Ohio questioned Standard on a particular item, the com- 
pany could prove that the item was destroyed under the 
Destruction certificate, under N. Y. State law. Simple? 


All too frequently, says Mr. K., people destroy valu- 
able papers or files because the file room is bursting at the 
seams. Generally this wanton act is done by a clerk with 
little or no idea of what sort of thing should be saved. 
Kaiser calls this “sporadic housecleaning” and naturally 
he deplores it. 


Kaiser, who has a scholar’s active mind which he per- 
mits to wander occasionally, is now worrying over what 
will happen to industry’s records when America is at- 
tacked or invaded. He has worried so long over the prob- 
lem that when he talks about it you can practically smell 
uranium. His pet theory is that unless industry starts 
what he chooses to call “Communal Archives” it will ex- 
pire a.i. (after-invasion). This would take the form of a 
large, bomb-proof repository somewhere in the mid-west, 
which would be the hiding place of valuable records of 
important concerns. It would be a cooperative venture 
and after the atom dust had settled, industry would thank 
its lucky stars that it had subscribed to such a plan. The 
papers necessary to prove ownership, etc., would be safe 
in, say, Kansas, and industrial wheels—because of a few 
pounds of paper records—could turn. 
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There’s a 


houseful 


of buying 


ahead! 
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The walls are barely up before 
young Mr. and Mrs. move into their 


new home —their first home — and 


L IVING 


eagerly plunge into the biggest buy- 
ing period of their lives. Needing 
everything ... wanting everything 
.. and with money saved to get it 
... they look to Livinc, the maga- 
zine that speaks their language, for 
what to buy and where to buy it. 
Only LIVING can put you on their 
shopping list. Only Livine delivers 
your message to 250,000 young 
couples whose big buying years are 


all ahead of them. 


Street & Smith Publications Inc., New York 
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C The first place 


THE POST CARRIED MORE PAGES OF | 
ADVERTISING THAN ANY OTHER MAGAZINE 


POST............. 4,352 pages 
LIFE... 3,798 pages 
COLLIER'S........2,159 pages | 
LOOK............. 1,211 pages | 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST CARRIED: 


554 more pages than LIFE | 
2,193 more pages than COLLIER’S 
3,141 more pages than LOOK 


Aadvertsins in post! works harder ts read | 1 
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WHAT EARNS FIRST PLACE FOR A MAGAZINE? 


Here are the facts: 


| Each week the Post is read by nearly four million fami- 
lies... the important millions who set America’s thinking 
and buying habits. 


): | Each year the Post prints more stories and articles than 
) any other magazine... the best work of America’s finest 
| writers and illustrators. 


Even more important is the impact the Post has on its 
readers. People have faith in the Post. They have confi- 
} dence in the Post. They believe what they read on its pages. 


And, year in and year out, Post advertising pages pay 
off in sales! 


1 more thorouglily and 1s remembered lower 
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BOY MEETS cunt... MHCUNS business / ~@ 


Boy MEETS GIRL... and eventually they decide 
lo make it a duet... 

\t high noon or High Mass, late afternoon or at 
lunch hour ...In St. Thomas’, St. Patrick's, Temple 
Emanu-ll, parish church, home, neighborhood 


hall, magistrate’s room, Borough Clerk’s office... 


ee i 


\ 
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With ushers, bridesmaids, grandmother's gown, 
guest lists, breakfast at the Waldorf, champagne, 
reception...or at home with family, few friends, rice 
and rowdy goings-on ...or strangers for witnesses, 
and the Daily Special at Child's afterwards... 

l'ront page stuff, society reporter's item, engraved 
announcements, gossipy phone calls . . . or sometimes 


so secret even the girls in the office don’t know! 


Tus BOY-MEETS-GIRL merger goes on in New York 
three hundred times a day, approximately a hundred 
thousand times a year... means more new-family units 
in the city market alone than all the old families 
in Dallas—or even Denver! 

I'he Chinese, Hindus, Russkys multiply 
faster... but nobody multiplies markets 
like New York City’s new married! (With = 
65,000 more per year in the suburbs!) And . 
300,000 babies annually! 


Even these days, they find some place to live. And 
start looking for whatever makes a matchbox with 
a G.I. mortgage, a narrow fronted town house, or 
desir. apt. 3 rm., bkfst. nook, newly decor., every 


conv., sublease ...a home, as Poet Eddy Guest puts it! 


Ar tis pornt b & g find their bible, Sears catalog, 
general store, procurement guide in ‘lhe News! 
And a new kind of urgent news in News advertising! 

Finishing school alumna, with good prospects, 
heirloom pearls, packing cases of perfectly darling 
presents... but apartment, budget and bankbook 
practically bare ... Mrs. Junior Executive is amazed 
to learn that Army bunk (surplus), high white kitchen 
stool, bedside lamp with shade, cost less in a store 
she never heard of, than a cold wave at Saks! 


No girl to go slow, a Brooklyn bride discovers 
that a hundred dollars down (and husband with a 


steady job) practically puts her in business with a fully 


‘4 furnished apartment to show her girl friends! 
The new spouse in the suburbs who likes 
nice things, finds News advertisements full 


of things she never needed to know till now. 
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SEVEN our OF TEN New York City families are 
News readers... Merchandise shortages made 
advertising read even more closely. And New York 
merchants like to spend money for newspaper 
space that sells goods! If the scrious student follows 
all Media Records classifications of Department 
Stores, Furniture & Household, Heating & Plumbing, 
Electrical Appliances and Supplies, Building 
Supplies & Contractors — he will find that the News 
total of home furnishings advertising was 
6,500,000 lines plus in 1948 — over four times the 
next paper's! Also as much as the next five papers! 

Media Records further reveal that in 1948, 

The News’ lead in Department Stores was more 
than 2,500,000 lines—in Retail Display more than 
10,000,000! Which makes it the leading selling 


medium in this market—and the cockeyed world! 


Wuerner you advertise in New York to kid your 
competitors, soothe your stockholders, or impress the 
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trade, The News can give you more of whatever you 
want than any other medium in this market. And if 


you are seriously interested in selling more goods, you 


haven't any other first choice. 


Have no concern, either, with the cost of such a 
big circulation as The News—because this paper has 
sectional runs and rates that permit the pay-as-you-go 
national advertiser to get into the big city right off, 
without working in from the outskirts! Ask any News 
representative to tell you all about market portions 


and prices...today! 


THE NEWS, New York’s Picture Newspaper, 
220 East 42nd St., New York City ...Tribune ‘Tower, Chicago 


155 Montgomery St., San Francisco 


News, Advertising, Readership 
Devoted to Building a 


Better Civilization 


Drive home your 
sales message with 


DEPTH OF 
PENETRATION 


Tdeas and facts that penetrate the routine de- 
mands of daily life register with busy men and 
women and result in action. When THE CHRISTIAN 
SCIENCE MONITOR regularly carries your advertis- 
ing message, the facts and ideas relating to your 
product are reaching this important market with 
full effectiveness. 

MONITOR readers are particularly responsive to 
.. advertising in this their favorite newspaper. Lead- 
ing retailers tell us they are keenly aware that 
MONITOR readers make a regular practice of ask- 
ing for MONITOR advertised brand merchandise by 
name. In addition, these men and women enjoy 
much better than average “‘spendable income” 
spendable for worthwhile products. 

You will find that your business will profit from the stimulus of a 
program of advertising in this international daily newspaper. With- 
out any obligation on your part, we will gladly draw up a detailed 
proposal of MONITOR advertising custom-made to the requirements of 
your product. THE CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR, One, Norway 
Street, Boston 15, Massachusetts. 

SPEAKING OF DEPTH OF PENETRATION, HERE IS WHAT ONE ADVERTISER SAYS: 

“Our returns have been most gratifying and profitable. One thing that has brought 


a lot of pleasure is that our items have pleased and we have had so many letters 
from your readers expressing their sincere gratitude for our using the Monitor.” 


Branch Offices 
TheCHRISTIAN ee 


CHICAGO: 333 N. Michigan Avenue 


DETROIT: 3-101 General Motors Building 
| EK N E KANSAS CITY: 1002 Walnut Street 


SAN FRANCISCO: 625 Market Street 


LOS ANGELES: 650 S. Grand Avenue 
ON if | OR SEATTLE: 824 Skinner Building 
PARIS: 56 Faubourg Saint Honore 


hin Iintacnatianatl Daily Newspoper mae cy ry the 2: Connaught House, 


GENEVA: 28 Rue du Cendrier 


Listen every Tuesday night to 
“THE CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR VIEWS THE NEWS” 
with Erwin D. Canham, Editor, over the ABC network 
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NEWS REEL 


HOWARD MARX 


Former assistant sales manager, is promoted to the 
position of vice-president and sales manager of 
Ampro Corp., succeeding Harry Monson, resigned. 


RICHARD L, DAVIES 


Named president of Pennsalt International Corp., a 
subsidiary formed to take over the varied foreign 
interests of Pennsylvania Salt Manufacturing Co. 


ROSS J. WINNING 


Newly appointed general sales manager of Sheffield 
Farms Co., Inc., he is a director of Sheffield 
Farms and was formerly city production manager. 


TERRY P. CUNNINGHAM 


Appointment as director of advertising, sales pro- 
motion, Sylvania Electric Products Inc., announced 
by R. H. Bishop, vice-president in charge of sales. 


A, F, FISHER 


Newly elected president of Telechron, Inc., he suc- 
ceeds |. W. Kokins who has resigned because of ill 
health after 35 years’ service with the company. 


— 


DR. D. S, FREDERICK 


Vice-president of Rohm & Haas Co., Philadelphia, 
was elected president of the Plastic Materials 
Manufacturers Association during annual meeting. 


oe er ee 


JOHN G, BILL 


With Sharp & Dohme, Inc., for 23 years, and most 
recently its general sales director, he has been 
elected vice-president in charge of domestic sales. 


EDWARD L. TAYLOR | 
Joins Stewart-Warner Corp. as general sales man-* 
ager of Stewart-Warner Electric, the radio and 
television products division of the corporation. 
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us has put uting 


...and they cost a pretty penny 


A notion to throw a party...to buy a spring 
wardrobe...to get her own luggage. A notion 
that a particular kind of cereal tastes better; 

a particular brand of fabric is worth more. 
Translate these notions into buying action 
and they add up to the many hundreds of 

dollars Teena spends on the things she wants 
each year. If you want your share of the 
money Teena spends (there are 7,999,999 
more at home just like her) plant 


a few ideas of your own in 
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SO ate eres 


With these Two Books at his elbow— 
even a Sahara Peddler 


could move into 


American Business — 


UST AS all-revealing as a map and 

as coldly factual as a street address, 
they present an economic blueprint of 
American retail trading. 


Which are the markets where peo- 
ple, money and sales are greatest? How 
do you reach them most effectively? 
How much is sold there? 


The answers to these questions any- 
where, any place, any time are part of 
the structure of all trading. American 
business was built to mighty propor- 
tions on that structure. 


Now, as selling gets tougher, with 
high taxes on the one hand and high 
overhead on the other, twin jaws of a 


vise squeezing the profit margin to a 
minimum, American business is turn- 
ing back to first principles. 


The two books, “The Target of Op- 
portunity” and “Key City Costs”, are 
important guides to these principles. 
Their text concerns itself, realistically, 
with that portion of the United States 
which contains 77% of all the families 
and which produces 83% of America’s 
retail sales. 


If you are responsible for the efficient 
allocation of advertising effort related 
to sales potential, these books are yours 
for the asking, by addressing your re- 
quest to Puck, The Comic Weekly. 


THE COMIC WEEKL 


“What fools ese Mortals be!” 


q 


0 


TYPICAL UP-TO-DATE 
INFORMATION IN THESE BOOKS 


— 

7 

_ 

- 

a 

e 

2 

. CIRCULATIONS AND 

e FAMILY COVERAGE 

. BY LEADING PERIODICALS 

> LEADING COUNTIES AND KEY 
e RETAIL CITIES 

: FAMILIES IN THESE COUNTIES 
4 TOTAL RETAIL SALES 

+. TOTAL FOOD STORE SALES 

° TOTAL DRUG STORE SALES 

- NEW CAR SALES 

e WIRED HOMES 

: EFFECTIVE BUYING INCOMES 
a 

e 
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The Only NATIONAL Comic Weekly —A Hearst Publication—63 Vesey St., New York, N. Y.—Hearst Building, Chicago, Ill. 
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Words! 


Remember 


A custom-designed, all-in-one dis- 
play that forms its own shipping 
container. 


DISPLAYS 


1103 WN. Fourth St Milwaukee 3, Wis 
SALES OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
Originators of the ‘‘PACKAGE Display 
Learn more about ‘Packaged Salesmanship”’ 
— write for complete information today! 


Ya WRITE FOR DATA 
ABOUT THESE 
ZAACELLENT MARKETS 


read every month by the 
Creamery Products Manu- . oe 
facturers. Producers of but- 

ter, cheese, dry, condensed { 
and evaporated milks. 

Most of these plants are 
located in large cow-popu- 
lated areas and have sub- 
stantial purchasing power. 


vA 

BUITER AND (HEESE [ | 
| 
j 


Pildir 


SERVING THE COLAMERT PRODUCTS senesTaNtS 


. . . . . >. . . . . . . >. . . . . . . . . 
The read every month by ICE 
ICE CREAM CREAM MANUFACTURERS 
located in all cities and towns, 
REVI EW and who sell through whole- 
sale outlets as well as com- 
pany-owned or controlled 
stores, 
? =o Oe. oe 2 aoe Se. ee 6 6 ek. eS eC a 
read every month by Milk Deal- Hz 
ers — producers of bottled prod- AA) } Vat 
ucts, cottage cheese and other , a — ay 
dairy products, and are pack- DEA! ER 
agers and distributors of butter 
and eggs. 
. . . . . . . . . . . . . . . - . . . . . 
Every worthwhile milk dealer, 
creamery products manufac- 
turer and ice cream manu- 
facturer regularly uses this 
large red book as a BUY- 
ING GUIDE and DIREC- 
TORY. It is the annual, 


permanent, BUYER'S REFER- 
ENCE book. 


OLSEN PUBLICATIONS 


1445 NORTH FIFTH STREET 
MILWAUKEE 12, WISCONSIN 


BY T. HARRY THOMPSON 


If you expect to see TV in color 
before the year is out, you qualify as 
a televisionary. 

+ 

In Spanish, it’s not so bad to “put 
your foot in your mouth,” because, in 
that language, foot is pie. 


If there’s anything in a name, that 
movie, ““The Argyle Secrets,” must 
have been sockola. 


This is positively our last reference 
to the late election. A patient was 
talking to my doctor, who had said: 
“As sure as death and taxes.” The 
patient said: “Something new has 
been added. Now, it’s as 


death, Democrats, and 
D.D.T.” 


sure as 
taxes .. 


She is not generally morbid, but, 
when I told Tessie O’ Paque that the 
industrial town of Boyertown, Pa., 
has a Boyertown Casket Co. and a 
Boyertown Auto Body Works, she 
said: “I get it. One firm supplies the 
casket and the other furnishes the 
body.” 


Last No. 10 envelopes I bought at 
our local dime-store had a wild-cherry 
flavor when you licked the flap. The 
possibilities are limitless. How about 
chocolate-flavored envelopes for the 
Hershey Company, for example? 


Sloganeers at Work Dep’t: “Your 
Dirt is Our Money”... sign on a 
passing dump-wagon. Filthy lucre? 


Larry Clark, of Minneapolis, got 
his mitts on a sheet of “Head Ushers’ 
Instructions” for the Indiana-Minne- 
sota game. He was puzzled by a sec- 
tion reading: “The refectory-workers 
will not have any special seating and 
may occupy only empty seats in the 
student-section 6-14. There are no 


empty seats, so there will be no place 
for them to sit.’”’ As they say south of 
the border: “Tan claro como lodo” 
(as clear as mud). 


Hercules Powder’s Jack Scheetz 
tells me of a pat line which the Na- 
tional Paint, Varnish and Lacquer 
Association plans to use some time 
this year: “Before you start, consider 
the finish.” 

e 


HEADLINE PARADF 


Underneath the Archness.—Sub- 
head in “Newsweck.” 


Pot of Gold with the rainbow 
left in. —Niblets Mexicorn. 

Stairway to Speed.—Martin Air- 
craft. 

Methinks he doth protein too 
much. — Story in “The New 
Yorker.” 


Why women never have enough 
closet-space.—A merican Viscose. 

Hi-diddle-diddle . . . a soapstone 
griddle—Wiggins Country Store. 

Fifteen years at hard 
Wingfoot Flooring. 

A new nose for $250.—<Arficle in 
“Cosmopolitan.” 

A TIME exposure.—Title of 
mailer for “Time.” 


labor.— 


The Studebaker newscaster wanted 
to make sure, so he said the defendant 
had “severe hypertension and high 
blood-pressure.” 


At least one product the copywriter 
didn’t have to lie about is the faucet- 
filter known in Firestone stores simply 
as an aerator. It reduces and all but 
eliminates splashing, even at full 
force. Locally, it sells for 89 cents. 
The column recommends it. 


A folder from Wanamaker’s tells 
me about a gadget that also has possi- 
bilities. I quote: “No crook will stay 
anywhere near the Beau Alarm, for 
its urgent call of great intensity de- 
mands help from all who hear it. 
Once started, it will not stop until it 
runs down.” 

Beau Alarm, a product of New- 
ark’s Electro-Protective Corporation, 
can be carried in the handbag or 
pocket or kept on ‘the bedside-table. 
At the slightest sign of trouble— 
holdup or burglar—you just push a 
button, and a police-siren screams for 
more than half-a-minute. Sells for 
$12.50. 


Jack Lutz says a certain headache- 
remedy (Stanback) says on the radio: 
“Buy a package tonight before you 
meet your date.” To him, it sounds 
like a dirty slap at the date. 
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i services ... accessories 


ei from necessities to luxuries 
..- Anything That Can Be Merchandised! 


On a tiny perfume bottle . . . on a mighty tractor . . . spanning 
the continent on huge stratoliners and trucks .. . or in the corner store 
window, PF decals tell your story — deliver a brand name impact to 
thousands of people every day. PF decals go everywhere. in places no 
other type of advertising goes . . . they never stop selling your line. 
Vivid, long-life PF decals get ATTENTION. You'll be amazed at the 
brilliant color reproduction, ease of application, and other unusual 
advantages of PF decals. Tailormade for specific purposes, PF decals 
are individually designed for best service where used. 


ART SERVICES, CONSULTATIONS AND ESTIMATES WITHOUT OBLIGATION. 
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x 
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new, informative booklet with PALM FECHTELER & CO. Devt.» U ' 
B 220 West 42nd Street + New York 18, N. Y. ' 
* tips * ideas * samples Gentlemen: ' j 
~ > weave ‘ , (0 Please send me your FREE BOOKLET and FREE 
plus new ways to boost your SAMPLES of PU decche, | 
sales with PF deeals (0 I would alse like your representative to call on me. { 
Your business can profit from the 16 Name-_ - - \ 
information-packed pages in this booklet. Firm. ernie Canine 
Free samples of PF decals enclosed for y 
. ee : Address____— wane a paces 
testing and examination. Send for your S ! 
free copy today. ee ——— ee a 
\ Type of Business_ —__—_—______—— 5 
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PALM, FECHTELER & C0. New cia ieaeaaael Ohio * Chicago, Hl. 
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the first television station 


in the Mid-South eee 


@With pardonable pride we point 
to the fine Television job WMCT 
is doing for its clients. One good 
reason: A staff of sixty working 
with the finest equipment avail- 
able. WMCT is completely 
staffed, completely equipped for 
any assignment. For instance, our 
new RCA Mobile Unit complete with Micro-wave relay .. . 


__- Or take our studio and trans- 

a! mitting equipment — all RCA— 

| the finest money can buy! Movie 

equipment is Bell & Howell, East- 

man, and Auricon for sound with 

-_ movies; Houston rapid film proc- 

- essor, and Bell & Howell printer, 

with a complete staff of produc- 
job done, 


@In addition to one studio 28 


auditorium seating 1,050 people 
with dressing rooms, scenery stor- 
age—the works! Our program 
library is replete with up-to-the- 
minute program material, and we 
are completely equipped to handle coverage of local events. 


wWhat about sects? Are people 
buying them? You bet they are! 
The question is: How long will 
suppliers be able to meet the de- 
mand? We tell you all this, be- 
cause it may be that you are one 
of the aggressive advertisers who 
capitalize on the terrific impact 
of a new medium in the $2,000,000,000 Memphis market. 


by 34 feet, WMCT has a spacious | 


wae. WMeF. wer Bam Representatives 
The Branham Company 


Owned and operated by the Commercial Appeal 


CHANNEL 4 ° MEMPHIS 


AFFILIATED WITH NBC CBS DUMONT 


Ernie Lovejoy, SM’s Chicago v.p., 
writes to ask if I wrote the Wallace’s 
Farmer spread offering a_ brochure 
called: “InFARMation Please.” No, 
Ernie, but it could have been inspired 
by the column’s suggested slogan for 
Country Gent: “To keep you in- 
farmed.” 

a 


Likewise, I seem to have some tele- 
pathic connection with the Zenith 
Corporation. Some years ago in the 
column, I suggested  flesh-colored 
hearing-aids, and, a few weeks later, 
Zenith produced them. Recently, | 
wrote an article urging television- 
manufacturers to use circular screens 
instead of rectangular ones, in order 
to get all the picture on the cathode- 
ray tube, which is round, not rec- 
tangular. Before the piece was even 
printed, Zenith announced a. tele- 
vision-receiver with a circular screen 

. with none of the picture matted 
out... none of the picture wasted! 


Some day, the advertisers ot 
America will discover the bright, 
breezy, tightly edited Pathfinder 
magazine, and it will be a fat book 
instead of a thin one. Sometimes, it 
takes years for merit to be discovered 
and rewarded. 

_ 


Another power-house in the small- 
town field is Grit, which gets into 
the true sinall towns often overlooked 
by other media. <A _ recent mailer 
showed four women judges bearing 
up bravely after testing 2,400 glasses 
of jelly submitted in Grit’s Jelly- 
Contest, and awarding 355 prizes. 

e 

In 1935, The Scratch-Pad said: 
“Tf Mary Pickford is ‘America’s 
Sweetheart,’ Mae West is ‘America’s 
Bosom Friend.’” In 1948, Walter 
Winchell said: ““The typewriter-ser- 
enade that Mmmae West wooed with 
her reprise of ‘Diamond Lil’ cer- 
tainly indicates she is the critics’ 
bosom friend.” A “reprise,’’ by the 
way, is “a repeated phrase.” 

es 


It’s flattering, however, to be 
picked up, even without benefit of 
byline. The Du Pont Magazine, too, 
lifted our “washful thinking.’ Ho, 
hum! 

- 


That was a dandy egg-beater The 
American Magazine sent its adver- 
tising-list . . . a Whip-r-well, made 
of Monsanto Resinox, by the Thomas 
J. White Plastics Co., St. Louis. The 
tie-in: “To whip-up your sales with 
the flick of a wrist, The American 
Magazine belongs on your list.” 
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IT'S EASY WITH 


the Kight on ae / 


9 
ane 
St. Valentine's Day ... or any Pe Ss 
, {laa 


other day... the easiest and best Ma a 
way to woo increased sales for your PAL 

product, or your client’s product, in 
the billion and one-half dollar Memphis < 
Market is to use the combined daily circula- > 
tion of BOTH Memphis newspapers (306,044*) . 
at an optional daily combination rate SAVINGS 

of 13c per line! It's the RIGHT COMBINATION 

for the RIGHT results! 


“ABC Publisher's Statement 9-30-48 


Scripps-Howard Newspapers 


MEMPHIS PRESS-SCIMITAR 


THE COMMERCIAL APPEAL 
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MEN’S 
JEWELRY 


stTyteo er 


| a "UCd Keinlor 
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MEN'S 
4EWELRY 


Jewelers prefer to display expensive 
items. They'll make an exception, how- 
ever, for the modestly priced line supply- 
ing rich looking, high style point of sale 
material that carries actual merchandise. 
This precision engineered window unit 
provides a platform for one complete gift 
package and cutouts that accommodate 
jewelry pads carrying six more items. A 
detachable Santa Claus headpiece, which 
dealers removed after Christmas, per- 
mitted this unit to serve both before and 
after the Holidays, kept it “alive” longer 
than a conventional Christmas display. 


The window display @y developed in collaboration with Joseph W. Roberts, Advertising 
aa 

Manager of Jacques Kreisler, was one of the key tools for selling in the 1948 (K Christmas 
Sales Promotion programmed for this modestly priced line. Presented to jewelry retailers 
(who do 45% of their annual volume in the last four months of the year) as an integral part 

Yl, , ie &y ‘ i 

q of a tightly correlated advertising Ags and selling program, this display was accepted 

~< 
. . ° . s~tx . : 

and used by dealers because it helped them attain maximum volume during the period 


Joseph W. Roberts of cheir maximum sales potential. 


Gouloo can make your display dollars work harder, provide display aids that earn 


higher dealer acceptance and usage. To find out how easy it is to correlate your point of sale advertising 


and selling efforts, consult the man from Consolidated. 


CONSOLIDATED LITHOGRAPHING CORP. 


1013 Grand Street, Brooklyn 6, New York ° EVergreen 8-6700 


* SALES PROMOTION TECHNIQUES is the title of a provocative booklet we publish. For a copy of the latest issue, write our Dept. S. 4 
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\. in ALL 8 BOOTH MICHIGAN 
“NEWSPAPERS _ 
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Advertising Agency: 
C. Wendel Muench & Company ee ae 


“ 


And there’s a reason . . . Booth Michigan dising possibilities of a Booth Newspaper 
Newspapers cover eight active, lucrative schedule. You'll be happily surprised by 
Michigan Markets. Michiganders like mar- what scheduling in Booth Newspapers will 
garine with “country-fresh” flavor. That’s do for you! There’s real impact in that 
why they like Durkee’s. They know about combined daily circulation of 383,058 copies. 
Durkee’s because they read about it in the 
Booth Michigan Newspapers. It’s as simple 


as that. 


For specific data on Booth Michigan Markets, 
call or write: 


Dan A. Carroll, 110 East 42nd Street, 
New York City 17 


Are you SURE your product is selling as 
well as it might in Michigan? If you're not, The John E. Lutz Co., 435 N. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago 11 


investigate the advertising and merchan- 


GRAND RAPIDS PRESS - FLINT JOURNAL - KALAMAZOO GAZETTE - SAGINAW NEWS 


JACKSON CITIZEN PATRIOT - MUSKEGON CHRONICLE - BAY CITY TIMES - ANN ARBOR NEWS 
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ENGINEERING 
NEWS-RECORD 


There’s no impulse buying in this market 


A lot of highly specialized knowledge and skill goes into 

the conversion of money into structures, 

whether they’re office buildings, factories, hospitals, airports, 
highways, dams, waterworks, power plants, 

or other kinds of private and public construction. 


Every detail of every project demands careful planning, 

cautious specification, the approvals and acceptances of experts 

~.. many experts ... many kinds of.experts: 

civil engineers, architects, construction designers and builders; 
private and public staff engineers, consulting engineers, contractors. 


Regardless of what their titles may be, all of them participate 
in this process: converting dollars into enduring structures . . . efficiently. 


Helping them do that job — all phases of it, 

from planning, designing, specifying and contract-letting 

through actual construction to final use — is ENGINEERING NEWS-RECORD’s job 
... and has been for 75 years. ENGINEERING NEWS-RECORD is the workbook 

of the experts who specify, buy or powerfully influence the buying 

of everything used in the structures they plan and build and maintain. 


That’s why more manufacturers who sell 

the engineering construction market use more space 
in ENGINEERING NEWS-RECORD 

than in any other magazine in this field. 


FREE INFORMATION: The EN-R Data File Folder gives much helpful 
information about the complex nature of the engineering construction market. 


SERVES THE MANY EXPERTS WHO CONVERT DOLLARS INTO STRUCTURES 


McGraw-Hill Publishing Co. 
330 West 42 Street, New York 18, New York 
41,743 average net paid subscribers (6.30.48 ABC) 


ee a ie 
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WATT PUBLISHING CO., MOUNT MORRIS, ILL. 
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TEACHER 
AND 


EXTENSION 
LEADER 


® Maybe you think it doesn’t matter how 
much County Agents, Vo-Ag Teachers, 
and Extension Leaders know about your 
products. But listen: these 20,000 farm 
leaders are depended on by 6.000.000 
farm families for help and advice—not 
only on farm management, but on pur- 
chases as well. A word or nod from one of 
these men can mean business for you— 
or for your competitor! 

The more you advertise in Better 
Farming Methods, the more they'll know 
about your products. And the more they 


know, the better 


the chances they'll 
be on your side. 


Their Business 


START 


Your Farm 
Magazine List 


WITH 


Getter 
FARMING 
METHODS. 


Magazine for 20 


years. 
CCA Circulation— 
20,000 


FTC May Set Specific 
Quantity Discount Limits 


Federal ‘Trade Commission — has 
served notice that it may move in any 
time and establish maximum quanti- 
ties of any particular commodity or 
class of commodities beyond which 
price differentials on account of quan- 
tity may not be granted. (Less com- 
prehensive rulings have been made by 
FTC in recent months, notably in 
the Morton Salt and Curtiss Candy 
cases. ) 

Section 2(a) of the Clayton Act 
prohibiting injurious price discrimin- 
ations specifically exempts price dif- 
ferentials ‘‘which make only due al- 
lowance for differences in the cost of 
manufacture, sale or delivery result- 
ing from the differing methods or 
quantities . . . sold or delivered.”’ But 
it also provides that FTC may estab- 
lish quantity limits when it finds that 
available purchasers in greater quan- 
tities “are so few as to render differ- 
entials on account thereof unjustly 
discriminatory or  promotive of 
monopoly... .” 

FTC’s proposed procedures in such 
cases: First, an investigation, either 
on its own initiative or upon petition 
by an interested party. Then publi- 
cation of a quantity-limit rule, fol- 
lowed by public hearing. If a final 
rule is issued, it will be effective in 
30 days. 

(NOTE: Reprints of the rules of 
procedure as published in the Federal 
Register may be obtained from the 
FTC Office of Information, 162 
FTC Building, Washington. ) 


Johnson Basing Point Bill 
Would End Uncertainty 


Senator Ed C. Johnson (D., 
Colo.), chairman of the Commerce 
Committee, is determined to push 
through his bill (S. 236) to legalize 
freight absorption to meet competi- 
tion and to wipe out all uncertainty 
caused by the Supreme Court deci- 
sion in the Cement Institute case. 

His bill defines “conspiracy” in 
pricing practice as an agreement be- 
tween two or more sellers. But in the 
absence of conspiracy, it would not 
be “unfair”: to charge uniform de- 
livered prices to all buyers of goods 
of like grade and quality regardless 
of point of delivery; to charge uni- 
form delivered prices for similar 


goods to all purchasers within any 
geographical zone; or to absorb, al- 
low, or average out transportation 
costs by a seller, even if it resulted 
in prices “similar or identical’ to 
those of another seller of like goods. 

In the case of actual conspiracy, 
the bill would add to FTC’s cease 
and desist power the right to order 
the guilty firms to fix F.o.B. mill 
prices for all their products, giving 
customers the privilege of buying at 
either F.O.B. or delivered price— 
which could never be more than 
F.0.B., plus cost of transportation. 

The bill defines “price” as “the 
price fixed by contract, expressed or 
implied, between buyer and seller” to 
override FTC’s interpretation of 
“price” as the seller’s “mill net re- 
turn.” 

Because of intense personal inter- 
est, Senator Johnson took over chair- 
manship of the ‘Trade Practices sub- 
committee formerly headed by Sen- 
ator Homer Capehart (R., Ind.) and 
opened first hearings on his bill on 
January 24. ‘There will be some 
polishing up of the language, but he 
will have the bill on the floor of the 
Senate very soon—where passage is 
almost a certainty. “The companion 
bill in the House—H.R. 1001 by 
Representative Philip J. Philbin (D., 
Mass. )—will have slower progress 
through the House Commerce Com- 
mittee. Representative Wright Pat- 
man (D., Tex.), chairman of the 
Small Business Committee, will inter- 
pose various delaying tactics. Patman 
favors the FTC viewpoint. 


Check List of Business 
Bills in This Congress 


Outside of the major policy bills 
reported by the daily press, following 
is a compilation of bills of special in- 
terest in the field of sales manage- 
ment introduced during the first 
three weeks. List shows number of 
bill, its sponsor, title, and committee 
to which referred. It is suggested that 
you write to your own congressman 
or senator for copies of bills you want 
to study. Address them at either the 
Senate or House office buildings. 


(House Bills) 


H.R. 4 (Patman). Relating +o the tax 
treatment of chain stores operated at a 
loss; to Committee on Ways and Means. 
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Monday, January 17 marked the beginning of an- 
other chapter for The Atlanta Journal. On that 
date the doors of its new plant were opened and 
the huge 16-unit Goss Headliner press with its six 
color decks was officially started. This is the fourth 
home for The Journal since its birth 66 years ago. 
The Journal has kept pace with the growth of At- 
lanta and Georgia. Its circulation now reaches 
247,108 families daily. 302,075 Sunday. 1948 
total advertising soared to 24,387,803 lines—The 
Journal’s 38th consecutive year of Atlanta adver- 
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tising leadership. The Journal has enlarged and 
modernized its plant to give its advertisers and 
readers the best service which they rightfully ex- 
pect of the South’s largest newspaper. 


Che | 
Atlanta Zournal 


“Covers Dixie Like the Dew” 
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Says an electrical manufacturer: “‘ The imprinted Bostitch 
staplers we used with our dealer promotion were appreciated 
by everyone. Our salesmen and customers are asking for more.’’ 


© CCQ USCS Imprinted Bostitch 
3-In-1* Staplers give you good name dis- 
play on a gift that everyone likes... 
that is always in sight... that is used 
many times a day in dozens of ways 
... that lasts for years. Easy to mail 
-. easy to tie-in with your own pro- 
motion. No other reminder advertising 
item offers so much benefit to you 
and the ones you give it to... at so low 


a cost. Firms who have used them say 
they are the most appreciated remind- 
ers they have ever known. Investigate. 
Mail the coupon below today. 


*For use on the desk, in the hand, or as a tacker. 


is o> 5 .. w 


ASTER 
fedlons. betes, wih wide 


Trademark “‘Bostitch"® Registered U. S. Patent Office and Forcign Countries 


| BOSTITCH 

442 Mechanic Street, Westerly, R. I. 
| 

DOA chuibvindteletahsh tea diess: 
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Please send me complete details and quantity prices on Bostitch 
3-In-1 Staplers imprinted with my firm name, trademark or slogan. 
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H.R.5 


(Patman). Relating to certain 
discriminatory pricing practices affecting 
commerce; Committee on the Judiciary, 


H.R. 43 (Dingell). To reduce certain 
excise tax rates; Ways and Means. 


H.R. 97 (O’Hara). To protect con- 
sumers and others against misbranding, 
false advertising, and false invoicing of 
fur products or furs; Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce. (Senate Bill 437 intro- 
duced by Johnson of Colorado. ) 


H.R. 108 (O’Toole). To terminate cer- 
tain wartime excise tax rates; Ways and 
Means. 

H.R. 142 (Beckworth). Excepting cer- 
tain persons from requirement of paying 
fees for certain census data; Post Office 
and Civil Service. 

H.R. 160 (Crosser). To amend section 
801 of the Federal Food, Drug, and Cos- 
metic Act; Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 


H.R. 321 (Anderson of Calif.). Provid- 
ing for a single supply catalog system 
for the National Military Establishment; 
Armed Services. 

H.R. 454 (Keogh). To prohibit regis- 
tration of trade-marks containing the 
words “White House”; Judiciary. 


H.R. 10 (Beckworth). To authorize 
the Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
committee to investigate the effect of 


cartels on commerce with foreign nations 
and among the several states; Rules. 

H.R. 810 (Philbin). Relating to the use 
for Federal tax purposes of the last-in, 
first-out inventory method; Ways and 
Means. 

H.R. 1001 (Philbin). Clarifying basing 
point practice; Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

H.R. 1008 (Mrs. St. George). To cre- 
ate the Board of Postal Rates and Fees 
in the P.O. Department; Post Office and 
Civil Service. 

H.R. 1215 (Fogarty). To provide for a 
decennial census of housing; Post Office 
and Civil Service. 

H.R. 1552 (McDonough). Relating to 
authority of Federal Reserve Board to 
impose consumer-credit controls with re- 
spect to automobiles; Banking and Cur- 
rency. (Proposes 25% down payment, 24 
months to pay.) Similar bill: H.R. 1565 
by Talle. 

H. Con. Res. 16 (Cunningham). To 
establish a joint committee to investigate 
Federal Government competition with 
private business; Rules. 


(Senate Bills) 


S. 56 (O’Mahoney). To amend the act 
titled “An act to supplement existing 
laws against unlawful restraints and 
monopolies” approved Oct. 15, 1914; 
Judiciary. 

S. 236 (Johnson of Colo.). (The basing 
point bill.) To clarify and formulate a 
consistent and co-ordinated national 
policy with respect to transportation costs 
in interstate commerce; to strengthen the 
anti-trust laws of the United States and 
to provide for their more effective en- 
forcement; and to promote competition by 
permitting sellers to have access to dis- 
tant markets; Interstate Commerce. 

S. 284 (Holland). To amend the In- 
terstate Commerce Act, Part III; Inter- 
state Commerce. 

S. 438 (Johnson of Colo.) To amend 
Section 15 (4) of the Interstate Com- 
merce Act; Interstate Commerce. 
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You can’t tell a package line to roll up its 
sieeves and go to work, now that orders are harder 
toget. They're either built that way or they 

aten’t. And developing packages that 

know how to slug it out in tough competition 

has been Milprint’s specialty for fifty years. 

Call your local Milprint man. He'll share 

your problem with our package technicians and 
design artists — a combination that has produced 
some of the nation’s most successful packages. 
And to help introduce your new packages 

our merchandising experts can plan and produce 
your dealer and consumer promotional 

literature and point-of-sale displays. 

Call or write today. We'll say it with 

action and results! 


MILWAUKEE, WTS. 
ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES. 


y Pac 


Printed Cellophane, Pliofil 
tate and other transparent plas 
films. Available in sheets, rolls, 
begs or special constructions from 
Milprint, 
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98.5% have radios— And over half of them 

', have twoor more sets conveniently 
located in attractively decorated rooms like 
this living room of the Bishops on the Fast- 
ern Shore of Maryland. 


83.7% have washing machines—'I he 
Wilsons of Tennessee are shopping here for 


the next appliance on their list —an ironer 
to go with their washing machine. electric 


range, refrigerator and zero freezer. 


75.5% have mechanical refrig- 
erators—And thousands are 
buying zero freezers like this 
big one which keeps Mrs. Barrie 
prepared for any “eatin’ crisis.” 
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HESE pictures of Country Gentleman 

homes show you what happens when 
electricity comes into the farm house. 
Electric power brings running water 
and a stream of the modern appliances 
that mean better living. 


With rural electrification spreading rap- 
idly, farm people are modernizing their 
homes faster than any other group in 
the population. They are eager and able 
to buy after eight vears of record pros- 
perity, climaxed by last year’s whop- 
ping $41 billion plus income. 


Here is your best opportunity for profit- 
able sales expansion—not only for all 


Over 90% of Country Gentleman families 
have electricity—They are well ahead of 
average U. S. farm families in electrifying 
homes—and in buying electrical equip- 
ment, as this modern kitchen of Virs. 
Eva Paul demonstrates. 


types of electrical equipment, but also 
for home furnishings, automotive prod- 
ucts, packaged groceries. beauty and 
health aids. clothes and 
travel and recreation. 


accessories. 


The “cream” families of Rural America 
are Country Gentleman’s 2.300,000 sub- 
scribers. They are concentrated among 
the “top half” group which gets 90°; of 
the nation’s entire farm income. And 
no other kind of magazine reaches them 
effectively. 

That helps explain why Country Gen- 


tleman has soared to 12th place among 
all magazines in advertising revenue. 


turn to Country Gentleman 
for Better Farming, Better Living 
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1948— 


PITTSBURGH’S HOME FOLKS 
PLACED MOST OF THEIR ADVERTISING 
IN THE PRESS 


Home folks in Pittsburgh know which newspaper pulls 
the most inquiries, makes the most sales. The home 
folks have lived with the Pittsburgh papers, read them, 
advertised in them—for years. And when they advertise 
... to find a lost wallet, to sell a table, or buy a crib 


.+. they use The Press. 


The only yardstick the home folks know is results. 
Year after year, on the basis of results, they place more 
classified ads in The Press than in the other two Pitts- 
burgh newspapers combined. ‘The Press has the habit 
of producing results. 


During 1948 The Pittsburgh Press carried 6,627,146 


lines of classified advertising —56.4% of all classified 


REPRESENTED BY the General 
Advertising Department, Scripps- 
Howard Newspapers, 230 Park Av- 
enue, New York City. Offices in 
Chicago, Cincinnati, Detroit, Fort 


Worth, Philadelphia, San Francisco. 
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A RR mene HR HR nennnepnciionmetn: 


NUMBER OF CLASSIFIED ADS 
IN PITTSBURGH NEWSPAPERS 
During 1948 


Per cent 


THE PITTSBURGH PRESS of total | 
(daily and Sunday)............ 984,275 64.5% 
| Second paper (daily and Sunday).. 301,937 19.8% 
240,370 15.7% 


| Third paper (daily only).......... 


linage 64.500 of all classified ads-—appearing in all 
three Pittsburgh papers. 

That’s proof positive that The Press is No. | for 
results in Pittsburgh. Give ‘The Press a No. | spot in 
your advertising schedules; get your full share of the 


golden Pittsburgh market. 


Ask vour Press Representative for facts and figures 
about the great Pittsburgh market. Every Scripps- 


Howard Representative is a Press Representative. 


4 —| The Pittsburgh Press 
No! 


IN PITTSBURGH—IN CITY CIRCULATION—IN CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 
IN RETAIL ADVERTISING—IN GENERAL ADVERTISING—-IN TOTAL ADVERTISING 
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t¢.,.and be sure to save 
THE NEWS till | get home”’ 


In Detroit, most working-people get up early and get to 
work early, in their own cars. Detroit has no rapid 
transit or commuter railway systems. It is predomi- 
nantly a city of single homes, where factory workers live 
in the vicinity of their plants, and the downtown business district 
is in the center of the semi-circle that constitutes the Detroit 
market. Workers have little or no time to read any newspaper 
until their day’s work is done, and they are back in the comfort 
of their own homes. 


That’s why HOME-DELIVERED circulation, with its family 
readership, is of paramount importance in the Detroit market. 
And that’s why most national and retail advertisers who realize 
this market’s characteristics, consistently place most lineage in 
The Detroit News, which gives you the largest A.B.C.-recognized 
home-delivered circulation of any newspaper in America! 


432,112—total weekday circulation—again the highest weekday 
circulation ever attained by any Michigan newspaper. 

543,643—total Sunday circulation 

A.B.C. figures for 6-months period ending September 30, 1948: 


@ First in total advertising lineage in Michigan— 4th in the United 
Stotes. 


NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES: DAN A. CARROLL. 110 E. 42ND ST., NEW YORK 17--THE JOHN E. LUTZ CO., TRIBUNE TOWER. CHICAGO 11 


Owners and Operators of Radio Stations WWJ, WWJ-FM, wwj-TV 
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SIGNIFICANT TRENDS 


As seen by the editor of SALES MANAGEMENT for the fortnight ending February 1, 1949 


SALES COST CONTROL 


The two obvious ways of combatting lowered sales 
and/or increased costs are to cut sales expenses or to in- 
crease the volume of sales. Most sales managers prefer to 
attain their objective by the second method, not only be- 
cause it’s more fun to do it that way but because it gives 
them more room for building an efficient organization. 


Probably 90% of all sales executives will be faced in 
1949 with the problem of what to do in the face of buyer 
resistance (brought about either by high costs or by the 
lessening of pent-up demand), and many of them will 
give serious thought to modifying the line of products. 
Perhaps there’s been only high-priced models, or concen- 
tration on the expensive items, and they will try to solve 
the problem by bringing out medium-priced or low-priced 
items. 


When sales are easy to make, the tendency is to in 
crease eficiency by cutting down on the number and type 
of items, and to concentrate on a minimum number of 
the fast-selling ones; but in a buyers’ market it becomes 
necessary to think of the buyer’s wishes as being more im- 
portant than those of the maker. The publishers of 25c 
reprint books reached the buyers’ market in 1947. Sales 
slumped badly. 


But in 1948 these publishers sold a record 135 million 
copies, the most successful year in their history. lan Bal- 
lantine, President of Bantam Books, Inc., in a report 
covering the year’s activities of the six major reprint 
publishers, reveals that the 1948 business was more than 


twice as good as that in the former record year of 1945, 
when 66 million books were sold. 


Mr. Ballantine says, ‘“The increase in sales is accounted 
for by the increase in the number of titles published .. . 
while a few titles now are selling a million or more 
copies, the average sale per copy is below wartime peaks.” 


This particular industry solved the buyers’ market 
problem in 1948 by more than doubling the number of 
available titles. By doing this, they enabled every poten- 
tial customer to find some titles of interest. 


WATCH CREDIT RATINGS 


A little more than a year ago a SALES MANAGEMENT 
subscriber built a dealer prospect list from the credit 
ratings of Dun and Bradstreet. He was interested par- 
ticularly in stores of 26 different classifications which 
had a rating of $5,000 or more. 


A couple of months ago, curiosity impelled him to 
check the ratings in the new Dun & Bradstreet book of 
some of the stores which he had chosen as excellent pros- 
pects early in 1947. To his amazement, he found an 
extremely high degree of lowered credit ratings. ‘The 
change in a year’s time turns out to have been so acute 
that he is re-checking every single name on the list. 


This may be a cue for other sales executives. ‘The 

4 b T r ™ 
morning’s paper tells of a New York City maker of paper 
boxes, who says his clients are increasingly slow to meet 
their bills. His is a bitter antidote: “I keep a girl on the 
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In December, the Business Trend declined 7 points to 228, its 


lowest level since June ‘48. This drop reflects lowered spending, 


with new orders remaining unchanged from the previous month. 
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A considerable gain in business spending combined with some 
decline in new orders indicates a minor rise to about 230 in the 
Business Trend for January 1949. 
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phone all day, ringing them up. I figure if they’re going 
to pay anyone they'll pay the creditor who makes the 
biggest nuisance of himself.” 


BUDGETS OF INDUSTRY 


If the 86 companies who cooperated a week ago with 
The Wall Street Journal in a survey of capital goods 
spending plans are at all representative of American in- 
dustry as a whole, 1949 will be a good year, although 
down somewhat from the 1948 peak. Of these 86 com- 
panies, 71 were able to provide definite statistics for both 
1948 expenditures and 1949 budgets. 


hey will reduce their spending for new plants, equip- 
ment and similar “capital goods” by an aggregate 7.6%, 


compared with 1948. 


If the sample holds true for business as a whole, it 
means that this year’s spending for that type of plant and 
equipment will drop by roughly $1,430 million from the 
1948 record high of $18,840 million. 


Let’s hope that we can settle at the end of the year for 
92.4% of the 1948 figure. 


ABSORPTION OF FREIGHT COSTS 


One bill which may be introduced in the Senate before 
this issue of SM reaches you is one prepared by Senator 
Edwin C. Johnson, Democrat, Colorado, designed to 
give businessmen the legal right to absorb freight charges 
in selling their products, and it will bear watching. 


Recently businessmen have been almost unanimous in 
telling a Senate Committee that they are confused about 
their legal right to pay all or part of the freight costs in 
selling. The uncertainty arose after the Supreme Court 


decision last spring allowing the cement industry’s basing 
point price system, 


NEW EMPLOYMENT-PAYROLL DATA 


Last year the Association of Office Equipment Manu- 
facturers raised a kitty to have the Department of Com- 
merce make a study of employment and payroll data from 
Social Security records. It was made available for all of 
the Census classifications of industry, and with details for 
all counties with 1,000 or more taxable employers, and 
summaries for other counties. 


In the following year the Department of Commerce 
did a similar job with its own funds, and the reports now 
are available to the business public in the form of a na- 
tional summary and individual pamphlets covering each 
of the 48 states, District of Columbia, Alaska and 
Hawaii, based on the first quarter of 1947. 


In a year’s time, employment subject to Social Security 
taxes increased from 30,928,752 to 34,494,168. The aver- 
age monthly pay of employes increased from $176 to 
$199, and the number of reporting units (business firms 
subject to the tax) jumped from 2,254,445 to 2,512,280. 


The package of 51 reports is available through the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington, D. C., at a price of $7. Ask for 
“Complete set of 51 reports on ‘Business Establishments, 


Employment and Taxable Pay Rolls Under Old-Age and 
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Survivors Insurance Program, First Quarter 1947, by 
Industry Groups and by Counties’.” 


ADVERTISING'S AGE OF 
RESPONSIBILITY 


During the war, advertising acquired a public responsi- 
bility which now it can not shed. It can no more turn 
back to the irresponsible days than can a man become a 
boy again. Charles G. Mortimer, Jr., Vice-President of 
General Foods Corporation and Chairman of the Adver- 
tising Council, told a Chicago group the other day, ‘The 
faint-hearted among us will continue to cry that this is 
not our dish—that we are sellers of goods, not spreaders 
of ideas. . . . But such an opinion is as pointless as claim- 
ing that electricity should be left to the thundercloud.” 
During the war, a voluntary group of national adver- 
tisers, agencies and media men helped the Nation mightily 
through the War Advertising Council. Since war’s end 
it has functioned actively as the Advertising Council, 
Inc., but many of the cooperators of 1943-45 now seem 
inclined to allow “George” to carry the load. 


Our responsibility did not end in 1945. Enlightened 
business takes the attitude that in benefiting and strength- 
ening the Nation, business will benefit and strengthen 
itself—for the obvious reason that what helps people helps 
business. That is one of the premises of the Advertising 
Council, which in the past two years has provided space 
and time for such worthy purposes as recruiting needed 
nurses, educating the public to protect the Nation’s tim- 
ber (Since the campaign started, there has been a 30% 
decrease under the pre-war average of damage by forest 
fires.), reducing highway death rates through educational 
campaigns, and the like. 


Right now the Advertising Council needs sponsors for 
magazine pages to carry on the campaign for causes which 
have been approved by a jury of the public which co- 
operates with the Council. ‘This public service type of 
advertising pays out for the companies which foot the 
bill. Surveys prove high reader interest and attention in 
these campaigns, and disclose public appreciation for the 
sponsors. Ask the Advertising Council, Inc., 11 West 
42nd Street, New York City, for details about current 
campaigns where you might help. 


SIGNIFICANT SHORTS 
"This Thing Called Public Relations": © Under this 


title Peter L. Schauble, former President of the Penn- 
svlvania Bell Company, has prepared a booklet which 
explains what public relations is and what it can do. On 
the press right now is another Schauble booklet called 
“This Thing Called Communism.” He _ has kindly 
offered to send copies on request to SM readers. ‘The 
address: Peter L. Schauble, Haverford, Pa. 


The Week to End All Weeks: The Wall Street Jour- 
nal’s Washington man has compiled a list of 270 special- 
event weeks, days or months scheduled for 1949 which 
the public is asked to observe. He suggests one of those 
special events which deserves a ring around your calendar 
—April 1 to 8. It’s called “National Leave Us Alone 
Week.” We bet it doesn’t work. 


PHILIP SALISBURY 
Editor 
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Direct vs Jobber Distribution: 


An Appraisal of the Pros and Cons 


BY W.C.DORR - 


Part I of an article in three parts.* 


Sales Consultant 


This article analyzes the case in behalf of direct selling. 
A second takes up the case of selling through wholesalers. 
And a third in the series will weigh one against the other, 


and will discuss the use of a missionary sales force. 


Forced by zooming costs of distri- 
bution, a sizable number of manufac- 
turers now selling direct to the retail 
dealers are beginning to look to the 
local jobber as a more economical 
and effective means of getting their 
lines to the point-of-purchase. ‘The 
decision to change is not an easy one 
to make. It means a move that will 
lose for the factory many of the valu- 
able marketing services of the direct 
salesman. 

As a substitute, the manufacturer 
will have to depend on a secondary 
form of distribution, over which he 
will have little or no control. Each 
product, carried by the service whole- 
saler, can expect but a small share 
of the jobbing salesman’s time. As 
for carrying the sales message to the 
dealer, the difficulty experienced in 
getting the direct sales force to tell 
the story is increased immeasurably. 

And now that there is a return 
to normal competitive conditions in 
many industries, mounting selling 
costs are not the only reasons for 
wanting to make the change-over. 
There are some others—difficulties 
which have always plagued the man- 
ufacturer who has tried to maintain 
direct liaison with his retail outlets: 


I. Direct Selling Does Not Get 
Complete Coverage 


Getting complete coverage in any 
given territory means more than sell- 
ing the few key and secondary ac- 
counts, with occasional forays into 
the “sticks” when sales among the 


*The three articles will be combined in 
one reprint which will be available 
through SALES MANAGEMENT’s Readers’ 
Service Bureau about March 10. 
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pet retailers are short. And that goes 
for big city areas too! It is surprising 
how difficult it is to convince some 
factory men that there are streets 
other than Main or Broadway. 

Even with a planned rhythm of 
coverage that gets a man into every 
outlet in accordance with its poten- 
tial, there never was a direct sales- 
man who could equal the local job- 
bing man in his (a) knowledge of 
the territory; (b) personal friendship 
with the trade; (c) sales to the very 
small stores. Even if the factory man 
does get some business in the fringe 
accounts, it is at a cost far above 
that of the wholesaler’s salesman, 
whose many lines and items make an 
order probable at every stop. 

The question may well be raised 
here as to the value of this picayune 
business. The answers are (1) that, 
for many manufacturers, it is not 
small potatoes. In the aggregate, it 
runs as high as 50%? of the total 
retail business of the country; (2) 
it’s often the extra volume that gets 
the sales department over the break- 
even point, where the headache stops 
and the profits begin; (3) it has been 
pretty well established that the wider 
the distribution in the secondary and 
third-line stores, the greater is the 
sale in the major outlets. On many 
items people buy what. territory- 
wide display makes them remember. 


Il. Small Orders Increase Over- 
head 


Inventory - minded retailers will 
again be reducing their purchases, 


‘From Printers Ink, reprinted in News- 
week, November 8, 1948. 


buying on that hand-to-mouth basis 
we haven’t been hearing much about 
in the past 10 years. Direct deals 
then become too large to permit a 
store-keeper to turn his stock on a 
profitable basis. How many times 
have we found a smart jobbing sales- 
man using this as an opening for 
something similar that he carries? 
Packed assortments, unit packing and 
other direct requirements mean noth- 
ing to him. He’ll add a sixth or even 
a twelfth and go on to fill up the 
rest of the lines on his order pad. 
To the manufacturer it means an- 
other hole in the sieve of distribution 
which has become plugged up, be- 
cause his salesman couldn’t keep it 
open. 


Il. Competition from Jobbing 


Salesmen 


Here is a concentrated, almost 
weekly, coverage which the direct 
salesman finds it hard to combat with 
his occasional calls on neighborhood 
and small-town stores. Granted that 
the latter has more on the ball when 
it comes to promoting the line, yet he 
soon learns that there is a bond be- 
tween the wholesaler and his trade 
that may defeat the finest kind of 
salesmanship. 

It was built during the depression 
periods when the jobber practically 
carried the account. It was cemented 
in the war era as the wholesaler 
fought for merchandise from the 
manufacturer, whose men spent most 
of their time at home, writing up al- 
locations. 

Companies that returned to direct 
selling after a period of wholesale 
distribution will acknowledge the 
bitterness of this kind of competition. 
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IV. Delay in Deliveries 


This is a real handicap to the 
factory salesman whose dealer has to 
wait for shipment from a distant 
point. Even with branches well lo- 
cated, it is hard to compete with the 
local jobber, who is often “just 
around the corner.” Certainly, there 
is no quicker service than his daily 
telephone calls on the trade, so im- 
portant in the drug field. Often a 
dealer will take a substituted item 
which he can turn over immediately 
to his customer who may go else- 
where while an order is being placed 
with the manufacturer. 

Then add the increasing transpor- 
tation charges on factory shipments, 
I’.O. B. shipping point, and there is 
a double resistance to overcome from 
a merchant who gets a daily delivery 
without charge from the jobber. 


V. Credits and Collections 


Passing credit on a large volume 
of small accounts, many not even 
listed in the rating books, has always 
posed a problem for the manufacturer 
selling direct to the small dealer. It 
means the writing of many reference 
letters. It is difficult to get intelligent 
information on which to base credit. 
Some companies have shipped, with- 
out a credit checkup, orders under 
a certain set amount that were 
promptly paid only to find they were 
used as bait for a much larger pur- 
chase which became uncollectable. 

With the rising tide of retail fail- 
ures,” it is better to leave this collec- 
tion problem with the territory 
wholesaler. He knows the old-timers. 
He can watch closely those who 
started up in the past three years. 
His salesmen collect as they sell and 
thus keep his trade solvent. 

And, when we add the reduced 
sales effort needed to cover the dozen 
or so major jobbing markets, the 
savings on the fewer and much larger 
shipments, the sharp drop in office, 
credit and collection overhead, and 
the possible reduction in branch of- 
fices to three or less, there is a for- 
midable list of valid reasons for 
making the change-over to wholesale 
distribution. Yet, even in the face of 
these admitted advantages, it is well 
te consider what would be lost or 
greatly reduced in value to the busi- 
ness, when and if direct selling is 
abandoned. 

In Panel A, these activities have 
been briefly stated. Some are self- 


*Dun-Bradstreet as reported in SALES 
MANAGEMENT. 
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evident. Others, particularly some ot 
the management functions, can be 
developed a little to indicate their 
importance. All are marketing prac- 
tices the sales manager depends on 
for intelligent direction of his di- 
vision. 

In field operations, no one will 
expect the jobbing salesman to match 
the factory man when it comes to 
selling the complete line. There is 
a descending scale of distribution as 
(1) the wholesaler’s buyer eliminates 
what he thinks will not sell, then (2) 
his salesman picks out what he /ikes 
to sell, and (3) the dealer decides 
what he wants to buy. 

The usual result is a few low- 
price, short-profit items on the count- 
er, with little or no better merchan- 
dise to trade up the sale. 

Packed assortments, with counter 
or window displays, are often used to 
get the higher-price numbers on the 
dealer’s shelves. And some do reach 
that point. The dealer sells out the 
fast-movers and reorders from the 
jobber. Does the latter place a new 
order for those items? In many cases, 
he does not, as long as he can take 
them out of the assortments in stock. 

What becomes of the high-line 
merchandise? It generally waits in 
both retail and wholesale stocks, un- 
til it goes back to the factory on 
some kind of an exchange deal. As 
for the display which came with the 
deal and which never left the jobber’s 
shipping room, it probably is dis- 
posed of along with the welter of 
other point -of- purchase material 
which some manufacturers fondly 
hope the jobbing salesman will take 
out to his trade. 

Selling the line, along with an in- 
telligent presentation of the adver- 
tising program, is a direct merchan- 
dising function. Jobbing brochures, 
catalog pages and whatnot can hardly 
take the place of the planned ap- 
proach of the trained specialist. As 
the market continues to stiffen, the 
need for intensive salesmanship be- 
comes greater. Some thinking should 
be done in advance, along the line of 
helping the wholesaler on these pri- 
mary selling activities. His “once- 
over-lightly” won’t do the job alone. 

Quick coverage of key accounts will 
be difficult. if not impossible, to get 
in wholesale distribution. In selling 
direct, the sales manager can call for 
a live list of important accounts from 
each of his men who can then sell 
and place displays in those outlets in 
time to meet the first release in the 
advertising program. To wait for the 
jobbing man to get around may re- 
sult in a lot of fine publicity going 
down the drain—or worse, the sale 
going to a substitute item. 


It is in placing display material and 
in merchandising cooperative adver- 
tising that the services of the factory 
salesman will really be missed. In 
many lines today, the salesman has 
to make a brass-tacks demonstration 
that the profits, turnover, consumer 
acceptance, etc., of his line are 
measurably greater than some other 
product now on the dealer’s counter. 

The scrap for position on the cash 
register counter or for some of the 
dealer’s cash for co-op advertising re- 
quires a technique to which no job- 
bing man can give the time, even if 
he should develop the ability. Again, 
it is a specialist’s rather than a service 
salesman’s job. 

Take the handling of complaints 
on quality and service returns—the 
dregs of business that clutter up the 
currents of distribution. ‘To the 
trained factory man, they are oppor- 
tunities for orders. His intelligent 
handling of returned goods not only 
keeps an account from going sour, 
but it also permits him to get in some 
good licks, as he shows the dealer 
and his salespeople how to sell and 
service the line. Education of dealer 
salespeople (A few good pointers or 
selling sentences are all that are 
necessary.) will sell more merchan- 
dise over the counter, prevent useless , 
returns and build up sales in the 
higher-priced numbers. The time and 
know-how factors impede the efforts 
of the jobbing salesman. 


All Lines the Same 


Getting and maintaining distribu- 
tion in the bellwether accounts is a 
direct selling operation in which the 
jobbing man has no particular in- 
terest. It is not his job to justify one 
product against another. All lines are 
the same to him. 

Thus, when a dealer expresses 4 
preference for one of two or more 
competing lines, the order is written 
forthwith. Why should he risk los- 
ing it in a discussion of the relative 
merits of competitive merchandise? 
He isn’t paid for that job. And s0, 
many a product loses ground because 
it had no chance for a rebuttal. 

Now let’s sit at the sales manager $ 
desk and consider how a change to 4 
jobbing setup might affect his activ!- 
ties. He has always had pretty good 
control of his distribution. Using the 
SALES MANAGEMENT Survey of Buy- 
ing Power, local newspaper market 
studies and similar media, he has set 
up his quotas and justified his man- 
power according to the potential of 
each territory. He is shooting wit 
a rifle. 

To work through the wholesaler 
would be somewhat like asking him 
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PANEL A 


Advantages in Selling Direct to the Retail Trade 


Field Operations 


1. Expert presentation of prod- 
uct and advertising program. 


2. Quick coverage of key ac- 
counts on new items and 
special promotions. 


3. Point-of-purchase material 
properly and economically 
placed. 


4. Co-operative advertising in- 
telligently solicited. 


5. Service and quality complaints 
taken care of promptly and 
accurately. 


6. Education of retail sales and 
service of personnel assured. 


7. Selective selling in accordance 
with potential of retail outlets. 


Management Functions 


Product distribution checked 
with territory potential. 


Sales controlled in accordance 
with profit and other consider- 
ations. 


New business development ini- 
tiated and maintained. 


Inactive outlets checked, con- 
tacted and reopened. 
Subnormal territories rebuilt 
by intensive selling. 


Prompt and accurate reports 
on competitive activity. 


Prompt reports on retail price 
cuiting. 


to change it for a shotgun, with a 
killing pattern definitely limited and 
its effectiveness unknown beyond its 
range. True, he can set up his figures 
according to the major jobbing mar- 
kets of the country, but that is simply 
moving merchandise from one point 
to another. He must depend on the 
efforts of others—not under his di- 
rection—to get it to the point-of-pur- 
chase and in time to cash his adver- 
tising effort. 

Certainly he will have to find some 
kind of substitute data for such old 
reliable indexes as his number of ac- 
tive retail outlets, their location and 
relation to territory potential, and 
the trend in the size of the average 
order. It is doubtful whether such 
information, even if it could be ob- 
tained from some wholesalers, would 
be of dependable or timely value. 

The movement of the higher-price, 
longer-profit items in the line may also 
slow up appreciably, as the difficulty 
in getting the story across to the job- 
bing sales forces becomes apparent. It 
never has been a sinecure to get even 
the company’s men to maintain the 
Proper volume on upper-bracket mer- 
chandise. Those numbers have to be 
sold and, in many cases re-sold, until 
it has been proved to the retailer 
that they will move—when properly 


Presented. Working through another 
mans organization, the sales manager 
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will probably. feela lot like the man 
who wanted to return his saxophone, 
because what he blew in so sweet 
came out so sour. 

Opening new retail outlets—the 
plasma that every business needs to 
maintain and improve its position in 
the industry—cannot be as effectively 
followed up in wholesale as in direct 
distribution. To add more jobbers is 
not necessarily to increase the num- 
ber of dealers handling the line. 


Starts Chain of Reaction 


There will be some gain, of course, 
but often it may simply mean that 
the new wholesaler will take an ac- 
count away from a regular supplier. 
The latter, burnt up at the switch, 
reacts in the usual way and gives his 
attention to a competitive line. The 
fat is really in the fire when jobbers, 
not in the accepted lines of product 
distribution, are sold to get addi- 
tional volume. Then the retail trade 
is affected and long-standing dealers 
refuse to handle what some little 
nearby store now puts on the counter. 

The sales manager who has al- 
ways kept his finger on the number 
of inactive outlets as one of the red 
lights to a business heading for 
trouble, will miss a valuable operat- 
ing guide on the change-over to sell- 
ing through the jobber. With this in- 
formation. the number of new dealers 


added and the total number of active 
accounts, he has always had a three- 
point program to help determine the 
gain or loss in any particular area. 
Well in advance of the danger point, 
he can do a re-building job in that 
territory in which he might other- 
wise be unaware of a slump in sales 
over the retail counter. 

Then add the other valuable con- 
tributions of the direct salesmen who 
report competitive activities, and we 
seem to have built what looks like 
just as strong a case for the direct 
selling functions as we have for dis- 
tribution through the wholesaler. 

There is no question that the latter 
feels the need for a strong promo- 
tional effort by the manufacturer at 
the point-of-sale. There have been a 
number of requests for an extra al- 
lowance which would permit the job- 
ber to do the work now done by the 
factory man. Perhaps this is the 
answer to the problem. In the end, 
however, it might mean nothing more 
than another push-money scheme. 

The real solution probably lies in 
a type of specialized missionary effort 
by the manufacturer which can be 
provided at a reasonable cost and with 
a definite return in increased volume. 
If missionary work could be made 
self-supporting, there would be the 
ideal combination of the two methods 
of distribution. 
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HAPPY, HAPPY, HAPPY .. . and why shouldn’t he 
be? “He” is Bob Schmid, for whom Mutual Broadcast- 
ing System recently created a job tailored to his talents. 
He's vice-president in charge of program sales. ‘The 
camera caught him here registering the high sign of satis- 
faction over the fact that 67 Mutual stations of 1,000- 
5,000 watts joined the network during his 15 months as 
v.-p. in charge of station relations. Bob Schmid missed 
being a Phi-Bete at Princeton by two-tenths of a point, 
and he missed being a six-footer by half an inch. Except 
for these two minor disappointments he’s missed very 
little. By the time he was 32 he had been appointed vice- 
president of Mutual. (Matter of fact, he’s been four 
times a Mutual v.-p. Each was a notch above the other.) 
In between he’s found—or made—time to lecture at 
Princeton, Pennsylvania, C.C.N.Y., and Columbia, learn 
broadcasting from both the agency and the network sides 
of the fence, take on a baker’s dozen of advertising 
awards and citations. In recognition of his never-say-die 
attitude, Mutualites refer to him as “the Six-Foot Mr. 
Schmid.” That's appreciation! 
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Theyre in 
the News 


BY HARRY WOODWARD, JR. 


ALGER STORY . When Charles E. (“Chuck”) 
Percy, fresh out of the University of Chicago, got a pre- 
employment interview with J. H. McNabb, president of 
Bell & Howell Co., camera manufacturers, he asked a 
startling question: “If I go to work for this company 
might I become an officer in three years?” ‘The query 
hardly gave McNabb pause. It was as if a carbon copy of 
himself had been run off. “You might,” he _ replied 
solemnly. “I became president when I was 31.” “Chuck” 
beat the boss by two years. At 29 he’s B & H’s new presi- 
dent. A big, handsome guy who looks like he ought to be 
posing for cameras instead of making them, Percy has al- 
ways done hard things with ease. In school he held down 
tour jobs simultaneously: He carried papers, did janitor 
work for a widow, office work at the school, was a carhop 
at an outdoor theater at night. At the University he or- 
ganized the Inter-Fraternity Purchasing Agency to do the 
buying for 18 clubs. His first job with B & H was 
answering questions like ““Why does my film all come 
out blank?” His answer: “Take off the lens cap.” 
(“Chuck’s” the guy on the left in the group at the right!) 
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RESPECT . 


you're the son of your company president. Lee Bristol 


it’s a tough thing to come by when 


has worked twice as hard to win it, as son of the presi- 
dent and founder of Bristol-Myers Co. But he’s the 
sort who would have been president, eventually, of any 
company he went to. And it’s perfectly natural that 
he’d become president of his own, as he did recently. 
Lee Bristol succeeds another Bristol, Henry P., who is 
the new chairman of the board. Lee’s election as presi- 
dent came almost 20 years after he went to the com- 
pany in the advertising department. Like most busy 
men, he’s found time to take on a mess of extra-cur- 
ricular activities: He’s a member of the Advisory Com- 
mittee of the Association of National Advertisers, cam- 
paigns mightily for better roads. Was once chairman 
of the Highways and Parkways Committee of the New 
Jersey Chamber of Commerce. 
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THE LATEST RAYVE 


... from Lever Brothers 
Co., is its brand-new Rayve Home Permanent. ‘To 
launch its product Lever has put on the greatest tie-in 
promotional scheme yet seen in the curly-hair sweep- 
stakes: John-Fredericks is making up a collection of 
hats in ““Rayve Red,” a lipstick of the same vibrant 
hue has been created, the Rayve kit is done up in the 
color. The gent who will co-ordinate all this selling 
activity is George Richard Stege, Jr., director of sales 
Pepsodent Division of Lever. Stege emerged from the 
University of Chicago, went to work for Dearborn 
Chemical. At 21 he had seven veteran salesmen to 
handle, built up sales, within five years, to what he 
considered saturation point. The redoubtable Mr. S. 
immediately began looking for new fields to conquer. 
Next he put a distressed furniture manufacturer back 
in the black, then hop-ed up Atlas Beer sales. 
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Meat Promotion Solves 
“Leftover” Problem 
For Housewives 


Horror of serving meal-after-meal from the same hunk of 
meat long has stopped Mrs. America from feeding her 
flock better and cheaper by purchasing large cuts. 
Through an educational program built around recipes, 
American Meat Institute is changing the eating habits 
of the family and reshaping sales approach of retailers. 


Lives there a man with soul so 
dead who never to himself has said, 
“I like to lug home a big, fine cut 
of handsome meat.” And any meat 
seller anywhere will tell any man or 
housewife anywhere, without hesi- 
tancy, that that’s the economical way 
to buy meat. There has long been 
one drawback to this method of buy- 
ing—many have feared that they 
would tire of a meat, if bought in 
large cuts, before it was used up. 

The American Meat Institute, 
headquarters in Chicago, which rep- 
resents a large group of leading pack- 
ers, inaugurated a program last 
spring which, it was hoped, would 
solve this problem to the benefit and 
advantage of meat consumers and at 
the same time give better profits to 
meat dealers. 

“Meat outlets that have adopted 
this carefully thought out program 
have increased their sales of slow- 
moving cuts, or cuts in plentiful sup- 
ply, from a hundred to several hun- 
dred per cent,” says Norman Draper, 
director of public relations of the In- 
stitute. “This program, promoted na- 
tionally, we feel after months of test- 
ing and practice, is changing the buy- 
ing habits of hundreds of thousands 
of consumers and reshaping the mer- 
chandising approach of thousands of 
meat retailers.” 

It was started last June with an 
educational program which sought to 
speed up the sale of pork butts, at 
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ECONOMY CUTS: This counter card (right) appeals to the 
cook's desire to make one piece of meat go a long way and 
taste differently each time. The home economist for the 
American Meat Institute, Monica Clark (left), demonstrates 
to Fred Waring (center), and Bill Bivens, how to do it. 
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“Ss How to make 4 fresh-cooked meals 
from half a ham 


4 Scalloped Potatoes 


SERVE THE BUYER AND YOU SERVE YOURSELF: Advertisements in color, such 


as this one, show cooks how to be thrifty, help butchers to sell larger cuts. 


the time a slow-moving item. It was 
followed by a drive to sell the shank 
end cut of hams, then coming into 
more liberal supply. Later in August, 
the promotion of pot roast cuts of 
beef was launched. In each case full- 
page informative advertising in color 
was carried liberally in national 
magazines, followed up with point-of- 
sale promotion with counter cards, 
streamers and special displays show- 
ing how to make from three to sev- 
eral varying meals out of a single cut. 

In launching the program to sell 
the shank end of hams, American 
Meat Institute offered to packers and 
meat distributors participating in the 
drive a two-color folder headed: 
“How to make the July advertising 
ot the Meat Educational Program 
work profitably for your customers, 
your company and you!” It would, 
the folder added, mean more sales 
“for the retailer—tonnage for you.” 
Seven steps were outlined as follows: 
_ 1. Tell your customer that you are 
interested in quantity sales for him, 
economy for his customers, and in 
helping him to merchandise hams. 
Usually he has to “push” ham shanks 
harder to clear the “road blocks” that 
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slow up his movement of hams. He 
knows he can build good-will by 
giving his customers personal help 
with their meat problems. 

2. Explain how your advertising 
covers his trade. Give him easy-to- 
understand facts like these: 

Life Magazine. Going by the na- 
tional average, there are more Life 
readers in the store’s trading area 
than there are telephone subscribers. 
Your customers’ customers will see 
the ham idea on the pages of Life, 
July 5 issue, out July 2. 

McCall’s. This woman’s magazine 
reaches one out of 10 homes. Women 
look to it for new ideas on food. 
McCall's will carry the Meat Educa- 
tional Program ham advertising in 
the July issue, out June 30. 

The Fred Waring Show. When 
the Fred Waring Show goes on the 
air for Meat over NBC every Tues- 
day and Thursday morning, millions 
of radio homes will be tuned to it! 
Announcements plugging the ham 
idea will tell customers to see their 
retailers for the details. 

(Go over your advertising folder 
with your dealer. Explain the cut- 
ting method. Give him a cutting dia- 


gram for reference. Be sure he notes 
the ad issue dates for most effective 
timing of tie-ins.) 


3. Ask him to give your method of 
merchandising a _ thorough _ trial. 
Naturally, for this idea to click with 
customers and win repeat sales it re- 
quires a fairly full-cut shank half of 
ham. There’s good reason for any re- 
tailer to back the idea if he adver- 
tises full-cut shanks, has had to price 
down cut-down ham shanks to get 
movement, or if he’s been experi- 
encing customer resistance to the 
price of center cuts. Ask him to run 
a cutting test—determine the selling 
price that will give him his average 
markup. This method gets a bigger 
sale with less work—and the house- 
wife knows she is getting a good 
value. 


4. Show him how to build a dis- 
play that will help sell hams. Suggest 
a feature display of hams... a ham 
cut up, just as it is in the ad, as the 
focal point . . . leave him a jumbo 
talking price card and mounted ad 
reprint to use as a display topper. 


5. Ask him to show his customers 
how easy it is to make the cuts. The 
directions in the ad are clear—the 
display shows the actual cuts—but to 
go over it with each customer adds 
to the “personal touch” that means 
so much. 


6. If the dealer advertises in 
newspapers or by handbills . . . offer 
him these free mats. (Reproduction 
of available mats shown.) They add 
a lot of interest in retail advertising 
—will help build traffic for his store. 


If he uses radio advertising, or in- 
the-store broadcasts, leave him a copy 
of the suggested type of announce- 
ment he can adapt to his own needs. 


Perhaps he’d like to print a pack- 
age folder or leaflet to hand out to 
his customers or to be distributed in 
the grocery department. It might 
simply be a reproduction of the mat 
which explains the idea, with a fea- 
ture on your own brand of ham. It 
might also include a little editorial 
on the quality of meat the store sells 
and the kind of service it offers. 


7. And to tie this whole program 
together. Be sure your ham is in stock 
and on display. Then you'll be sure 
the program is working for your cus- 
tomer, the company and you. 


The “ham idea” calls for four dis- 
tinct meals from the shank end of the 
ham, i. e., (a) a boiled dinner, (b) 
baked ham, (c) fried ham slices, (d) 
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ham and scalloped potatoes. By using 
the various cuts from the ham in this 
way there is no leftovers and no 
warming up. Each of the four meals 
is cooked from scratch. 

The program for December, with 
loins becoming more plentiful and 
the prices down, was built around 
whole pork loins. Or, for the smaller 
family, a half loin. In this promotion 
the Institute used three other na- 
tional magazines: Ladies’ IlIlome 
Journal, Good Ilousekeeping, and 
Women's Home Companion. The 
plan called for three fresh cooked 
meals from one pork loin roast. 
These were: (a) barbecued  back- 
bones, (b) semi-boneless pork chops, 
(c) easy-to-carve pork roast. 

The instructions carried in the ad- 
vertising and promotional matter tell 
the buyer to select the “more econom- 
ical” rib cut of pork loin. “The 
larger your family the larger the cut 
you will need.” Then: 


1. Meaty Barbecued Backbones. 
Ask your meat man to saw ‘off back- 
bones leaving an inch-thick layer of 
meat on them, then to chop backbones 
into serving-size pieces. 


2. Sizzling Pork Chops. You can 
easily cut chops for another meal 
from the remaining piece by slicing 
between the ribs. The drippings make 
good cream gravy. 


3. Easy-to-Carve Pork Roast. 
Roast the chunky piece that’s left 
over for your third fresh cooked 
meal. Don’t forget, dressing extends 
the good .meat flavor. 

“This complete merchandising 
package is available free to retailers,” 
the wholesale salesman is told. “Each 
meat salesman is receiving, along 
with this folder, a sheet explaining 
the full details of this promotion. 
Read it carefully, then leave one of 
the small folders with each customer 
as you go over this advertising with 
him. Plan tie-ins and order the tie-in 
materials.” 

The pot roast promotion tells how 
to get three fresh-cooked meals from 
one ‘“‘thicker-than-usual round bone 
cut.”’ Advertised in color in Life and 
Ladies Home Journal, the reader is 
informed through pictures how to 
slice the cut into three parts which 
thus give: 


1. Beef Stew. From the round end 
of the roast, cut a piece to use for 
meal number one. Cut this boneless 
meat into cubes for a beef and vege- 
table stew. 


2. Pot Roast. Cut a piece from the 
center for a chunky pot roast. It 
will be thick—for best results in 
cooking, and easy carving, too. 
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3. Swiss Steak. With a sharp 
knife and a saucer under your hand 
for safety, you can easily split the 
remaining piece to make two at- 
tractive Swiss steaks. 

Added instruction says: ‘These 
days when you buy a larger cut of 
meat, plan to spread it over more of 
the week’s meals, for there is thrift 
in the use of meat as well as in care- 
ful buying. Ideas like these make 
your money go further—give you 
more fresh-cooked meat meals with 
the essential nourishment all meat 
supplies—body-building protein, es- 
sential B vitamins, important min- 
erals—iron, copper, phosphorus.” 

Leg of lamb was featured in Sep- 
tember. Illustrations, diagramed, told 
how to get steaks, a roast, and a stew 
from one leg. The instructions: 


1. Lamb Steaks to .Broil. For 
three freshly cooked meals, buy a 
full-cut leg of lamb. Ask your meat 
man to cut off a few lamb steaks, 
and to cut through the shank, leav- 
ing about a pound of meat on the 
bone. 

Broil the lamb steaks just as you 
would loin chops. Serve sizzling hot 
with broiled apple slices. 


2. Lamb Roast. Here’s your Sun- 
day roast—just easy-to-carve center 
portion of the leg. Make a panful of 
gravy and serve with new potatoes 
and garden vegetables. Remember, 
you'll get more juicy slices and less 
cooking shrinkage if you roast your 
lamb at a uniform low oven tempera- 


ture (325°). 


3. Stew or Casserole. Later in the 
week, cut the meat from the shank 
into cubes for another freshly cooked 
meal. Use these tender, boneless cubes 
of lamb in an Irish stew—or a more 
glamorous dish such as lamb curry 
or shish kebob (marinated pieces of 
lamb grilled on skewers along with 
green pepper, onions and tomatoes). 

Starting the new year, in January, 
the program featured stew and the 
promotion included full-color pages 
in Look and Life. 

The program, to be successful, it 
has been found, must be planned well 
in advance. Chain stores must have 
their material as much as 60 days 
ahead of the starting date. Chains in 
wide variety have participated, some 
with only a few stores, others up to 
3,000 retail units. 

One chain selected a store in its 
home branch for a test. The depart- 
ment was set up for self-service. A 
table eight feet long was filled with 
meats cut as advertised. Promotion 
and background material were used. 
A banner was hung overhead. A dis- 
play showed the meat cut as adver- 


tised. The result was that this par- 
ticular meat, the ham shank, aver- 
aged an increase in sales of 435% for 
six days. Where no special display 
was set up, and no special effort was 
made, the chain’s stores showed an 
increase of 24%. One store enjoyed 
an increase of business during the 
drive of 115% in spite of the fact 
that a competing chain in the same 
town advertised similar cuts at four 
cents a pound less. 

After the initial effort, one packer 
became so enthusiastic over the plan 
that he required all of his salesmen 
to visit one or more stores where the 
test was being made to see the setup 
and talk to the owner. Then, at a 
sales meeting held the next week, he 
tossed the project into the laps of his 
salesmen. 

Ten of his men, convinced of the 
value of the idea, made 134 contacts 
that week and succeeded in signing 
up 111 market operators for the next 
drive. They got the dealers to adver- 
tise locally in newspapers and on the 
radio and 31 of them used handbills. 
Thirteen put in special windows. The 
result was an increase of 60% in sales 
on an average for the 134 markets. 

The American Meat Institute put 
out 97,117 kits promoting the ham 
shank and pork loin drives alone and 
distributed more than 4,300 free mats 
for use in local newspaper advertising 
in the pot roast effort in August. 
Nearly 2,700 were ordered for the 
loin promotion and 2,250 for the ham 
shank promotion. | Approximately 
90% of this matter has been distrib- 
uted through participating packers, 
the remainder by the Institute direct. 
Twenty-one chains operating from 
three to 3,000 stores are cooperating. 

The over-all plans for this con- 
tinuing promotion are developed by a 
so-called Working Committee made 
up of key officials of members of 
the Institute, both large and small. 
Under this committee are two others, 
an Advertising Policy Committee and 
an Advertising Planning Committee. 
Don Smith, of Wilson & Co., Inc., 
is chairman of the planning commit- 
tee and R. A. Rath, of the Rath 
Packing Co., Waterloo, Ia., is chair- 
man of the policy committee. 

“Because of the excellent results so 
far, the increased sales and the ap- 
parent good-will earned among house- 
wives we are all delighted with the 
results,” says Mr. Draper. “Thou- 
sands of women report that they cut 
out the advertising matter in -the 
magazines and keep it for future 
reference. Here at the American 
Meat Institute, we consider it the 
most effective meat promotion ever 
undertaken. We believe it will gain 
in value month by month, possibly 
for a long time to come.” 
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MONEY'S WORTH: When a manufacturer can 
get a window like this, says Author Weiss, he gets 
a real value for the price he must pay for a chain 
drug window showing. This Toni display appeared 
in a Washington, D. C., Peoples Drug Store unit. 
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The Pattern of Promotion 
In the “Super” Drugs 


I 
' 


BY E. B. WEISS* 


Director of Merchandising, Grey Advertising Agency, Inc. 


What is established practice among the big drug stores 
with respect to advertising, window display, interior fix- 
tures and display? How do these policies affect the sales 
approach of the manufacturer who wants to sell to them? 


The super unit of drug chains has 
brought with it a number of policy 
revolutions. A revolutionary develop- 
ment, of and by itself, it demanded— 
and got—revolutionary changes in 
many phases of operational policy. 

However, promotional policies de- 
veloped by drug chains when they 
were still in the “pine board” era 
are, by and large, being carried over 
into this new era of super store units. 
The best that can be said for promo- 
tional policy with regard to new super 
stores is that it has evolved. But it 
most certainly cannot be said that 


*This is the third of a group of five 
articles by Mr. Weiss in which ‘he ana- 
lyzes the development of the “super” type 
retail outlet in the drug field. The first 
two articles: “ ‘Super’ Drug Stores: Are 
They Revolutionizing Drug  Distribu- 
tion?” Dec. 1, 1948; “The Merchandising 
Strategy of the ‘Super’ Drug Stores,” Jan. 
1, 1949. The fourth article will appear 
In an early issue. 
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1949 


drug chain promotional policy has 
kept step with the radical changes in- 
herent in super units. 

Magnificent new store units—units 
which compare, architecturally and 
in merchandise assortments, with 
some of our finest specialty stores— 
are still promoted in boraxy, hippo- 
droming, bargain-shouting, __ price- 
gutted and item-cluttered newspaper 
advertisements. The very type of 
“circusy’ promotional policy which 
most department stores dropped when 
Teddy was shaking a Big Stick, 
which they dropped because statisti- 
cal analysis proved that policy to be 
responsible for department store 
profitless prosperity, still typifies the 
promotional policy of most drug 
chains in their super units. 


In practically all drug chains, 
promotional policy is _ essentially 
the same for small units, larger 


units, super units. Slight deviations, 


based on store type and store lo- 
cation, are permitted by some drug 
chains. Basically, however, drug 
chains have one promotional policy 
for all of their store units, resulting 
in practically identical promotional 
programs for all their store units. 

There was a time, years ago, when 
an important—and, perhaps even a 
major—part of drug chain volume 
came from the sale of “irregular” 
goods at “irregular” prices. It may 
have been smart, in those days, to put 
the major part of the promotional 
dollar behind those merchandise lines. 

Today, particularly in their super 
units, the major part of the day’s 
volume in drug chains comes from 
the sale of regular goods at regular 
prices. ‘That is one phase of the revo- 
lution inherent in the development of 
the super unit. Flexibility in merchan- 
dising is being accompanied by an 
amazing degree of inflexibility in pro- 
motion—the exception being the pro- 
motional aspects of in-store merchan- 
dise display. 

Of course, that situation won't 
continue indefinitely. In fact changes 
in promotional policy will take place 
more rapidly over the near-term fu- 
ture for reasons of simple economics. 
This is what I mean: 
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NOT A "NEW LOOK" IN A CARLOAD: Drug chain newspaper advertis- 
ing, claims Mr. Weiss, is ten years behind the merchandising that typifies 
the new super-units of the drug chains. He characterizes the item-clut- 


tered advertisements as “the jungle type”. 


Here Cunningham's Drug 


Stores mix a contest promotion with a dizzy combination of price appeal. 


Drug chain profits both in 1947 
and 1948 were on a net percentage 
basis which was so thin as to make 
the entire profit structure a bit in- 
secure. Drug chains expect that more 
volume, and still more volume, will 
provide a more substantial net profit 
percentage ; indeed, it very likely will. 
That is the fundamental reason for 
the concentrated rush to super units. 

However, as department stores 
found out years ago, volume and 
profit are not always synonymous — 
quite the contrary. As department 
stores also found out, over-emphasis 
promotionally on merchandise carry- 
ing narrow gross margins plays hob 
with the net profit percentage. That 
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would be true in an era which tends 
to elongate gross margin. It is doubly 
true in this new retail era under 
which gross margins promise to go 
through a long process of shrinkage. 

To accelerate that shrinkage by 
over-emphasis on price-promotional, 
narrow-margin items may cancel out 
all of the profit potentials inherent 
in the larger store units. When Sun 
Ray bought out Nevins, they found 
a Nevins store competing with a Sun 
Ray store across the street or down 
the block. When they enlarged and 
remodeled one of the stores and closed 
the other, or opened a new super unit 
and closed the other two, they found 
that the enlarged or new super unit 


did from 50 to 75% more volume 
than the original two stores com- 
bined. However, as I’ve already indi- 
cated, whether the super unit will 
throw off the net profit percentage 
made feasible by its huge volume will 
depend, among other factors, on drug 
chain promotional policy with par- 
ticular reference to these new store 
units. “The best that may be said for 
progress in this direction is that it is 
slightly encouraging. 

It is my carefully considered 
opinion that, within a decade, prac- 
tically all store units of the major 
drug chains (and bear in mind that a 
small group of drug chains do over 
80% of total drug chain volume) 
will be super units. I feel equally 
certain that long before that ultimate 
goal has been achieved, major drug 
chains will have evolved a_ promo- 
tional policy that will: 

1—put the major share of the pro- 

motional dollar behind (a) stand- 

ard brand items; (b) exciting pro- 
motional themes other than strictly 
price; (c) the institution. 


2—more nearly reflect, in the store 
promotion, the store itself. At the 
moment, only in-store promotion is 
in tune with the atmosphere of the 
super store unit; “exterior” promo- 
tion (sometimes including win- 
dows) is too often entirely out of 
harmony with the new store units. 
The new super units of drug chains 
draw their very life blood from (1) 
new merchandise categories; (2) ex- 
pansion of formerly minor merchan- 
dise categories. Both are, of course, 
primarily the so-called non-drug lines, 
many of which (although by no 
means all) come under that catch-all 
and exceedingly elastic term ‘“‘sun- 
dries.” 


Stress Non-Drug Items 


Now, I predict that, as drug chain 
promotional policy begins to be 
framed more specifically to jibe with 
their new super units, non-drug items 
will be featured much more promi- 
nently in their promotions. At the 
moment, merchandise categories re- 
ceiving the lion’s share of drug chain 
promotion in newspaper advertising, 
for example, are almost identical with 
those featured a decade ago. Conse- 
quently, new super units which, in 
reality, are most certainly not drug 
stores, are getting much the same 
newspaper advertising, featuring 
much the same types of merchandise, 
as when they were predominantly 
drug stores. That contradiction be- 
tween merchandising and promotion 
cannot long continue—and it won't. 

So much for over-all promotional 
policy among drug chains. What 
about the mechanics of drug chain 
promotional policy with which manu- 
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Can You Guess the Name of This City? 


It’s a very important city to many 
millions of people, but you won’t find 
it on the map. It’s the Telephone 
City that the Bell System has built 
since the war. Every building shown 


in the picture is a telephone building. 


We've taken 392 major building 
projects and additions that the Bell 
System has completed throughout 
the country and had the artist show 
them in one picture. And that’s only 
one-seventh of the Bell Telephone 
buildings erected or enlarged since 


BELL 


V-J Day. There wasn’t room for 2400 
others. 

These buildings are more than brick 
and stone and telephone equipment. 


They are jobs for thousands of men 
and women. ‘They are more business 
for the towns and cities in which they 
are located. ‘They are more and bet- 
ter telephone service for millions of 
telephone users. 


When you look at all these build- 
ings you can see how the Bell System 
is growing to catch up with the 
nation’s needs. You can also see 
why it is necessary for the telephone 


TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


business to have reasonable earnings. 


For the money for buildings like 
these does not come out of the money 
you pay for telephone service. 


It must come from investors—hun- 
dreds of thousands of everyday men 
and women all over America who are 
willing to invest their savings in the 
telephone business. 

Reasonable earnings are needed to 
attract additional investors’ dollars. 
You have an interest in this because 
these dollars are used to provide you 
with more and better telephone 
service. 
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facturers who do business with drug 
chains should be acquainted? Perhaps 
this is as good a place as any to take 
up the oft-repeated wail by drug 
chain suppliers: “Those drug chains 
want your eye teeth, with a gold in- 
lay in each tooth!” 

It’s been my observation that the 
stronger the retailer, the more the 
inclination of line executives to throw 
their weight around. Top manage- 
ment may, and usually does, operate 
on the premise that a resource which 
does not make a profit is hardly a 
healthy or desirable resource. Line 
executives, however, whose future, 
with the store is more likely to be 
short-term figures 
rather than long-term policies, tend 
to exact all that (resource) traffic 
will tolerate. Drug chains in this re- 
spect are no better, and no worse than 
other mass retailers of similar size. 

On the other hand, H. E. Good- 
rich, vice-president of Pacquin, Inc., 
informs me: “For over 20 years, we 
have had unusually fine cooperation 
from all important drug chains of 
this country. Our experience with 
executives of these organizations has 
been most satisfactory; we have 
found them most cooperative. When 
they make commitments, we find that 
they are followed through diligently 
and intelligently. As a result, our 
volume has grown rapidly through 
this type of outlet. 

It seems clear that the answer to 
the manufacturer who insists “You 
can’t do (profitable) business with 
the drug chains” is: “Oh yes you can, 
provided: (1) you make yourself at 
least as strong as they are, and that 


| means powerful national advertising; 


(2) you plan your promotions in har- 
mony with the chains’ promotional 
policies.” 

Suppose we concentrate on point 
number two. What are drug chain 
promotional policies ? 


37% Use Advertising 


The records show that only 


37% 


| of the large independent drug stores 


use some form of advertising to stimu- 
late floor traffic rather than wait for 
customers to come in. Naturally, 
among smaller independent drug 
stores, the figure is even smaller. As 
a matter of fact, only 14% of 
medium-size independent druggists 
use any form of “external” promo- 
tion as differentiated from in-store 
promotion. 

On the other hand, every major 
chain uses “external” promotion, 
with Rexall investing several mil- 
lions annuallv for national advertis- 
ing. Analysis of operating statistics 
of 34 drug chains which are mem- 


bers of the National Association of 
Chain Drug Stores, and which ac- 
count for more than 75% of chain 
drug volume, shows that in 1947 
these chains reported an average ad- 
vertising percentage of 1.95. If you 
were to check the same figure for in- 
dependents with a sales volume of 
from $100,000 to $150,000 (which 
would include practically all of the 
largest independents) the comparable 
figure would be approximately 0.7% 

Figures for super store units of 
drug chains are not available. How- 
ever, conversations I have had with 
executives of several drug chains sug- 
gest that in their largest store units 
the percentage figure of 1.95 men- 
tioned above is increased to some- 
where between 2.05 and possibly 2.20. 


Higher Cost Necessary 


Certainly, the larger the store unit, 
the more practical it is to use the 
higher cost advertising mediums — 
and, probably, the more necessary. 
The sales promotion department of 
the drug chain presumably controls 
the expenditure of promotional funds. 
Actually, the merchandising staff and 
the buying staff have a good deal to: 
say on the subject. 


Once a_ promotional program 
has been developed, it becomes 
law for the store units. In other 
words, promotion planning in drug 


chains is done almost exclusively at 
the headquarters’ office. The promo- 
tional program usually reaches store 
units in a “‘package”’ which is sent out 
monthly. Store unit simply carry out 
the program which has been set for 
them; little deviation is permitted. 

Some day drug chains will awake 
to the realization that super units 
cannot be promoted efficiently with 
mechanical promotions which are 
planned for store units of all sizes 
and locations. When that realization 
strikes, drug chains will operate, pro- 
motionally, more along the lines of 
Sears, Roebuck & Co. Sears gives its 
store managers considerable promo- 
tional leeway. Moreover, Sears pre- 
pares separate promotional programs 
for its various-size store units. Drug 
chains operate with centralized pro- 
motional control of excessive rigidity. 
Sears operates with centralized pro- 
motional direction which not only 
permits, but insists on more mana- 
gerial elasticity. 

[ note that some other chains are 
heading, even though cautiously, in 
the same direction. For example, I 
see that in a Penney unit the store 
manager used a live model in a win- 
dow to demonstrate hosiery—some- 
thing I’m sure not recommended by 
headquarters for all Penney units. 
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Chain Drug Field 


FIRST AMONG CHAIN DRUG MEN: The circulation of 


Chain Store Age, certified by the Audit Bureau of Circula- 
tions, is more than 8,400, including top chain drug execu- 
tives and store personnel. Match this circulation with the 
7,500 chain and agency drug stores that comprise the field 
and you get a good idea of how well Chain Store Age 
blankets the market. A market that includes Walgreen’s, 
Sun Ray, Rexall, Whelan’s, Peoples, etc. 


FIRST IN SUBSCRIPTION RENEWALS: More than 86% 


of the subscribers to Chain Store Age Drug Editions renew 
their subscriptions . . . evidence that Chain Store Age is 
top choice in the drug field. For Chain Store Age is the only 
drug publication that chain drug men BUY. You can bet your 
bottom dollar on Chain Store Age as an advertising medium, 
for chain companies are known as smart buyers, and they 
wouldn’t buy Chain Store Age for themselves and their 
personnel unless they got top value. 


You’ll do some smart buying too, when you choose Chain 
Store Age as the advertising medium for your product. 
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Of course, even the drug chain 
manager has a degree of leeway. The 
number of windows in his store, their 
size, type, etc., will compel modifica- 
tions in headquarters planning. As 
a matter of fact, in those drug chain 
units which have the new “visual” 
type of window, completely new win- 
dow programming is necessary. How- 
ever, chain drug headquarters usually 
anticipates all variables in its promo- 
tional programming, and the store 
manager has a very small area for 
individual promotional maneuvering. 

What this implies, naturally, is 
that the manufacturer who wants to 
promote with particular emphasis in 
super units must still go through 
chain drug headquarters. His promo- 
tional contacts with store managers, 
in units of any size, will be nil—zero. 


New Look in Displays 


However, insotar as window and 
in-store promotional material is con- 
cerned, the manufacturer is in posi- 
tion to point out how his material 
ties up with window and _ in-store 
promotional requirements of super 
units—if it does! Up to the present, 
not many manufacturers have de- 
signed window display material suit- 
able for the new open-front, “visual” 
windows which are becoming almost 
the trade-mark of the new super drug 
units. Neither have a sufficient num- 
ber of manufacturers designed mer- 
chandise cabinets, etc., which fit in 
with the new decor, the new types of 
fixtures, and the new merchandising 
policies of super drug units. 

Incidentally, I’d like to go way out 
on a limb at this juncture and state 
that, in my opinion, the mass mer- 
chandise window displays of the chain 
drugs are both a merchandising and 
a promotional abomination. From 
the merchandising standpoint, they 
are bad because they require a higher 
inventory, considerable merchandise 
spoilage, an excessive amount of 
trimmer’s time, etc. From the promo- 
tional standpoint, they are bad _ be- 
cause they bewilder; the eye simply 
cannot rest on any item. Women, par- 
ticularly, spend less time in front of 
drug chain windows based on the 
massed merchandise principle than in 
front of windows of any other major 
retail outlet in the country. 

I mention this point because in 
many, if not most, drug chains, the 
manufacturer pays for the window 
display. Where the manufacturer 
gets a major part of a window, or 
even the major part of a section of a 
window, the investment he is asked 
to make may be worth while. Where 
just a few of his numbers are shown 
in a jungle of more or less logically 


related items, I think the promotional 
value both to the resource and to the 
store is almost non-existent. 

I may as well stick my neck all the 
way out by remarking that I feel 
much the same way with respect to 
co-operative participation in drug 
chain newspaper advertising. Where 
the manufacturer is able to sell the 
drug chain on running his copy as a 
separate insertion, for which the re- 
source often has to pay more than on 
a 50-50-basis—the investment is 
likely to be worth while. However, 
when the space for which the manu- 
facturer pays is a small box on a 
large page which is jam-packed with 
scores of other small boxes, all set in 
ugly black type and all shouting price, 
the investment value, to the supplier 
at least, is pretty low. The manufac- 
turer does best in promotional work 
with drug chains when he concen- 
trates on in-store merchandise dis- 
play. Walk through a drug chain 
unit, especially super units, and you'll 
find a high percentage of manufac- 
turers’ merchandise cabinets, mer- 
chandise display fixtures, etc. 

Those super drug units have an 
enormous floor traffic. That floor 
traffic is subjected to every wile of 
the art of stimulating impulse sales. 
The manufacturer who has developed 
a merchandise fixture which will win 
for him a share of the impulse vol- 
ume which contributes probably over 
half the total daily volume of every 
super drug unit, will be putting his 
promotional dollar to good use. 


Radio Has Little "Pull" 


Contrariwise, it is only good sense 
to appreciate that a tiny percentage 
of the day’s traffic in a drug chain 
unit, particularly in super units, is 
brought into that unit by radio ad- 
vertising (Drug chains are probably 
among the largest users of radio 
among mass retailers.) or by news- 
paper advertising, or by windows— 
or by all three in combination. 

The huge bulk of the volume done 
by drug chains is done right there 
on the floor, by traffic which isn’t 
particularly loyal to any drug chain 
unit. An important point, that latter 
point—on its non-drug items particu- 
larly, the drug chain does not have 
an especially high loyal customer fol- 
lowing. That isn’t true of all drug 
chains. However, it certainly is true 
of some of the major drug chains and 
of those of their super units which 
are located in super-high traffic-count 
areas. 

The essence of building volume 
through super units of drug chains is 
to create a powerful consumer prefer- 
ence, as well as demand through na- 
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A 100-mile ditch was dug across the Isthmus of 
Suez ...and the world was made 5000 miles 
smaller. Prime Minister Disraeli realized the vast 
importance of the Suez Canal—a faster way to reach 
the markets of the East. So in the name of the Cabi- 
net, he bought part of the Canal .. . to the tune of 
£4,000,000! Parliament, fortunately for him, 
backed up his wisdom with hard cash. 

Disraeli, like any man with vision, knew that 
markets are most productive when you utilize the 
fastest way of getting at them. 

To the aid of today’s businessman comes a supe- 
rior method of getting places fast, and frequently: 


Disracli went out on a limb... {4,000,000 worth! 


company ownership of the twin-engine Beechcraft 
Executive Transport. Because of its 200-mph speed, 
executives are no longer desk-bound; business 
travel time is cut 75%. Personal attention to dis- 
tant markets is again possible, and the profit side 
of the ledger reflects such increased activity. 
Travel in this 7- to 9-place luxuriously comfortable 
Beechcraft is travel as it should be—fast, relaxing 
and free of fatigue. And it is particularly econom- 
ical transportation as well. 


@ A note on your company letterhead will bring you an 
informative 60-page brochure on “The Air Fleet of Ameri- 
can Business.” Write today to Beech Aircraft Corporation, 
Wichita, Kansas, U.S. A. 


BEECHCRAFT 


KECUTIVE TRANSPORT 


MODEL 


BEECHCRAFTS ARE THE AIR FLEET OF AMERICAN BUSINESS 
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tional advertising. ‘Then capitalize 
that preference and that demand by 
the most powerful in-store display 
you can obtain through “outright pur- 
chase” of in-store space, if you please, 
and/or through supplying these store 
units with merchandise-display fix- 
tures designed for their particular 
and quite exacting requirements. 
Precisely how careful a manufac- 
turer should be in trying to meet 
those exacting requirements of drug 
chains is well exemplified in the plan- 
ning that went into the development 
of an in-store display unit by Bauer & 
Black. In the drug chain for which 
this unit was being designed, the 
average counter height is from 36 
inches to 38 inches. The product in- 
volved is bought primarily by women, 
and Bauer & Black reasoned that wo- 
men average 5 feet 4 inches in height. 
Mrs. Average Woman’s eyes are 
about 5 feet from the floor. 
Juggling all of those figures, it was 
concluded that the maximum height 
of the display, plus the counter, 
should be slightly under.5 feet. De- 
ducting 38 inches from 5 feet limited 
the height of the selling portion of 
the display to 22 inches. That final 
figure was controlled by the knowl- 
edge that in drug chains the most ef- 
fective in-store selling space is from 
30 inches to 60 inches from the floor. 
In similar fashion, Bauer & Black 
reasoned that featured items should 
be on the customer’s right, because 
most people are right-handed; that 
merchandise should be priced clearly 
because drug chains aim to make it 
unnecessary for customers to inquire 
about price; that the display should 
not be made “too beautiful to touch.” 
This much is certain with respect 
to super drug stores: Merchandise has 
been moved up on the counters to the 
point where little room remains for 
counter cards. Consequently, only a 
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small percentage of display cards sup- 
plied by manufacturers is used, and 
very few which are not closely tied 
up with merchandise get on the coun- 
ter. The big call in the super drug 
unit is for merchandise display fix- 
tures. For these the drug chains, in 
addition to the points enumerated in 
the Bauer & Black instance cited 
above, usually lay down the follow- 
ing requirements: 

1. Design it for self-selection pri- 
marily, self-service only secondarily. 

2. We're getting fussy about store 
decor; make your fixtures available 
in wood or metal finishes which will, 
if possible, match our color scheme. 

3. Make every inch of the fixture 
work ; we don’t have an inch to spare. 

4. Design your furniture so that it 
reduces the quantity of merchandise 
needed to set up for maximum sales 
and particularly for impulse appeal. 

5. Create a mass effect, but an 
orderly mass effect. 

6. If possible, design the fixture so 
that it not only can be moved easily 
from one spot in the store to another, 
but so that it can be expanded or 
contracted in accordance with sea- 
sonal and promotional objectives. 

7. Limit the merchandise assort- 
ment to the best-selling price lines 
and the best-selling numbers. 

8. If possible, include somewhere 
on the fixture, selling information 
which will act as selling guides for 
our salespeople, as well as informa- 
tion which will impress the customer. 

9. Where practical, include both a 
reverse stock and a simple inventory 
check and re-order system. 

10. In general, design the fixture 
so that it sells more merchandise with 
a smaller inventory—and lowers the 
time-per-transaction. 

A paragraph about the p.m. In 
my opinion, 90% of the money spent 
by manufacturers on spiffs for drug 


USABLE DISPLAY & FIXTURES: A careful examination 
of this photograph will show the willingness with 
which a typical drug unit uses manufacturer's displays 
and fixtures when they're properly designed. Among 
the displays and/or fixtures used here are those 
sponsored by Sheaffer, Gillette 


and Dr. West. 


chain salespeople is wasted. Why? 
First, because drug chain salespeople 
have little selling ability, little sell- 
ing time. Second, because loose 
methods of keeping records permit all 
sorts of trickery. My advice—don’t 
do it. 

There is one more point to be 
covered in connection with drug 
chain promotional policy: attitude 
toward national brands. This can be 
covered quickly because five minutes 
spent in any super drug store will 
furnish proof positive that these stores 
lean heavily on national brands. Some 
large chains, such as Rexall, put 
plenty of drive behind their own 
brands. ‘The store-controlled brand, 
however, must sell on its merits pre- 
cisely as must the manufacturer’s 
brand. The chains do not believe, 
any longer, in attempting to force 
anything down the shopper’s throat. 
They've found it to be too expensive; 
moreover, inasmuch as they are going 
more and more “robot,” they’ve found 
it to be quite impossible. 


Prefer Store Brands 


Large drug chains like their own 
brands because their store-controlled 
brands are exclusive with them. But 
they will not put undue money or 
effort behind their own brands in or- 
der to obtain the dubious advantage 
of that exclusivity. (In the case of 
Rexall national advertising it is well 
to bear in mind that the 8,500 Rexall 
Agencies in this country underwrite 
a substantial part of the cost.) 

Drug chains know, from countless 
experiences, that with many items 
they stock, there is an uncanny rela- 
tionship between national advertis- 
ing and volume done on the adver- 
tised line in their stores. One of the 
smaller drug chains recently declared 
that when a manufacturer stops na- 
tional advertising or cuts it severely, 
it shows up in his figures in a month. 
This same chain states that on non- 
seasonal items where a radio show is 
dropped during the summer, for ex- 
ample, sales will fall by as much as 
35%. 

I dare say that super drug units 
have a higher percentage of national- 
ly-advertised brands with respect to 
total brands stocked than almost any 
other mass retailer—except perhaps. 
the super market. That particular lily 
obviously needs no gilding. 
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‘to do something about the - 


high cost of selling? 


Maybe your Production Manager has the clue 


If you think sales costs have mounted, just look at what the poor Production 
Manager has been up against with the rising costs of labor and materials. 
How’s he going to get costs down? 
You know the answer. Chiefly by improved mechanization: by making it 
possible for each high-priced pair of hands in his plant to produce more. 


The Sales Manager has the same sort of 

opportunity to reduce sales costs 

The Sales Manager can apply the mechanization principle to producing 
orders. He can make it possible for each salesman, each jobber or dealer or 
distributor, to produce more. 

How? By making the printed word do more of the telling in selling so the 
salesman can use more of his costly time for closing. 

Direct mail, publication advertising, catalogs, handbooks, films, radio— 
all means of transmitting sales information to prospects and customers—are 
the Sales Manager’s tools. 

Even small gains in the better use of those tools bring great improvement 
in the efficiency of sales production and sometimes open up wide areas for 
cutting unit sales cost. 


You take one step at a time; one product at a time; 
in one market at a time; like this: 
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1. Review all the specifying and buy- 
ing influences, including those who 
are hard for your salesmen to reach. 
(Do you know them all?) 


2. Find out the viewpoints, preju- 
dices, and confusions that cloak your 
product in the minds of your custom- 
ers and prospects. (Do you know—for 
sure—what they think and why they 
think it?) 


3. Determine what to say, to whom, 
and how often, to improve those view- 
points and to reduce the prejudices 
and confusions that obstruct low-cost 
selling. 


4. Select the tools to use for saying 
what needs to be said (booklets, mag- 
azines, direct mail, or any other me- 
chanical means of transmitting ideas 
or information). 


That's how to get the kind of advertising that helps cut sales costs 


" ‘Ditch-Digging’ Advertising.” we call it. First it digs out what your pros- 


pects want to know before they'll buy; then it rolls up 


its sleeves and digs for sales. 


You might get an idea or two of how you can mechanize 
your operation for lower unit sales costs from a little 20- 
page booklet we’ve put together called, “ ‘Ditch-Digging’ 
Advertising That Sells by Helping People Buy.” (Reg. U.S. 
Pat. Off.) We'll be glad to send a copy to any sales executive 


interested in cutting unit sales costs. 


THE SCHUYLER HOPPER COMPAN 


12 East 41st Street, New York 17, N. Y. * Lexington 2-1790 


“4D ITCH-DIGGING’ ADVERTISING. THAT SELLS BY HELPING PEOPLE BUY‘! 


DITCH-DIGGING 


ADVERTISING 


Frigidaire Pegs Training § 
on Techniques of 


Expert Salesmanship 
BY DWIGHT L. BICKNELL 


Intensive drill in the principles of sound selling, plus prac- 
tical "how-to" discussion and demonstration, is qualifying 
the Frigidaire field organization for a new era in which 
old-fashioned buyers’ market conditions predominate. 


An old-fashioned _ back-to-school 
movement has been inaugurated by 
the Frigidaire Division of General 
Motors—but, instead of the Three 
R’s, the Dayton, Ohio, people, under 
direction of Ellsworth Gilbert, sales 
promotion manager, are giving their 
thousands of dealers and salesmen a 
course in the fundamentals of sales- 
manship. 

Under present-day conditions, with 
new products, new competition, new 
market situations and new customer 
attitudes, Mr. Gilbert and his assist- 
ants realize that today’s salesperson 
must be more than a mere order- 
taker. ‘he school was planned in 
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the interest of improving alertness, 
“whittling up” and “resharpening 
selling ability,” as Mr. Gilbert puts 
it. 
Through better and sounder sales- 
manship, Frigidaire is teaching its 
sales staff that the fundamentals are 
still there—that increased customer 
good will and better service lead to 
larger profits for the salesman. ‘The 
new school, as Mr. Gilbert explains 
it, is far more than a simple presen- 
tation of the things a good salesman 
or dealer must know and do to en- 
hance customer preference. It in- 
cludes a thorough and analytical dis- 
cussion of each phase of salesman- 
ship that promotes customer service 
through intelligent aid, thus benefit- 
ing the salesman, the dealer, and the 
entire organization. 


Pre-War Experience 


The school “curriculum” has been 
under development for more than 
two years, Mr. Gilbert says, and is 
based upon the broad pre-war sales 
experience of Frigidaire dealers and 
salesmen, the best features of the in- 
dividual experiences being incorpo- 
rated in the course. The general 
outline was made by Mr. Gilbert’s 
department and passed along to the 
field for scrutiny. After tabulating 
the comments and suggestions, Mr. 


WORDS THAT SPELL SALES: There's no wringing 
of hands about a buyer's market. Frigidaire's sales 
training concentrates on such basic fundamentals 
as price vs. value (photos above and left). Frigi- 
daire's dealers learn how to use their knowledge 
of prospecting end their sales ability to give prod- 
information and to 


reduce sales resistance. 


The growth of U.S.News « Wortp Report 


has reached the point where an average 
of 375,000 net paid circulation is assured 
for the year of 1949* ... This is an 87.5 per 
cent increase since V-J Day—from 200,000 


to 375,000. 


* As previously announced, no increase in 
rates is contemplated for the year 1949. 


The only weekly magazine that has quadrupled its circulation since 1939. 


U.S.News & World Report 


WASHINGTON 


* USEFUL NEWS FOR IMPORTANT PEOPLE * 


(''Knowledge is Power ) 


FEBRUARY |, 1949 


Announcing 


the 


of the 


On Sunday, March 27, the Pittsburgh Post-Gazette 
will inaugurate a Sunday edition, presenting all the 
writers, cartoonists and features which have established 
Post-Gazette leadership in the daily field. 


In addition to several news sections, the Sunday 
Post-Gazette will include at least the following sections: 
a Locally Edited Color Gravure Magazine, standard and 
tabloid size comic sections, and the color roto Parade 


magazine. 


Advertising rates announced in the February tssue 
of Standard Rate and Data Service are based on an aver- 
age guaranteed circulation of 200,000 (ABC statement, 
6 months, April 1 to September 30, 1949). 


Represented Nationally By 


MOLONEY, REGAN & SCHMITT, 


SUNDAY EDITION 


Pittsburgh Post-Gazette 


Inc, 
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Gilbert and his staff incorporated 
them in the final school format, 
sharpening up the _ presentations. 
Thus, both factory ideas and field 
problems were brought to the fore 
at the same time. 

The Professional Salesman- 
ship School first was convened at 
Dayton for dealers and salesmen in 
factory courses and then in the 45 
Frigidaire distributing offices 
throughout the country. Following 
these sessions in November and De- 
cember, the course is now being 
given, in two-day sessions, to groups 
of dealers and salesmen in their own 
communities. The program will be 
continued until the entire Frigidaire 
dealer and salesman organization has 
received the course, Mr. Gilbert ex- 
plains. 


The Curriculum 


Major sections of the Professional 
Salesmanship School include “Selling, 
an Honored Profession’; ‘Selling 
the Products’; “Using Special Sell- 
ing Aids’; “Closing the Sale’; 
“Why Some Sales Go Wrong’; 
“Following Through After the 
Sale”; ‘Prospecting’; ‘Answering 
Objections.” 

The first of these subjects—‘Sell- 
ing, an Honored Profession,” em- 
phasizes the professional aspects of 
selling, as opposed to the general 
concept that selling is a “game’’ or 
a “racket.”’” Mr. Gilbert and his staff 
emphasize that selling is a profession 
that is a lifetime career, one that the 
individual should be proud of. The 
person who takes up the profession 
of selling as a career actually organ- 
izes a one-man business enterprise 
and knows that for this business to 
succeed it must be operated according 
‘Oo certain standards, ethics, and 
promises to the public. 


Always in Demand 


Opportunities for salesmen are also 
outlined and developed. The histori- 
cal fact is stressed that salesmen are 
always in demand regardless of the 
economic conditions of the moment, 
leading to economic security for the 
individual if sound salesmanship is 
practiced. Personal characteristics 
that make a good salesman are ana- 
lyzed in detail. 

From the presentations and dis- 
cussions with dealers and salesmen 
at the Frigidaire school has developed 
a modern definition of Professional 
Salesmanship : “The business of ad- 
vising, instructing and serving cus- 
tomers in such a way that they 
become satisfied and enthusiastic 
product users—are thoroughly famil- 
iar with its uses and features—and 
lasting benefits are obtained as a re- 
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sult by the customer, the salesman, 
the dealer, and the factory.” 


Product Knowledge 


Another fundamental: To make 
any sale, the salesman must know 
his product; he must be able to make 
a complete demonstration, and he 
must find someone who is a prospect. 
These factors are explored in “Sell- 
ing the Product,” in which visual 
demonstration is used, “George 
Goodsales” and “Sam _ Slowsales”’ 
being the “teachers.’”’ The contrast 
between good and bad selling tech- 
niques is then dramatized through 
a series of recorded selling incidents 
of both kinds. 

Platters are employed to point 
up greeting prospects, demonstrating 
products, how to obtain information, 
stimulating interest, arousing curi- 
osity and closing sales—all of which 
are basic components of good sales- 
manship. 

Considerable emphasis is placed on 
“Closing the Sale.” This is one of 


the most important elements of sales- 
manship, but one which is the least 
understood and least skillfully prac- 
ticed, Mr. Gilbert points out. Em- 
ploying the theme, “Start to Close 
When You Start to Sell,” this section 
develops ways and means of actually 
closing a sale. By learning to rec- 
ognize customer reactions that indi- 
cate they are ready to buy, and by 
the use of closing “feelers,” the sales- 
man can master a variety of closing 
methods and be ready for any kind 
of selling situation that may arise. 


Visual Aid 


A slide film is presented to high- 
light many closing “feelers” and 
customer reactions. The mechanics of 
answering objections and using them 
as building blocks in closing the sale 
and in pricing also are presented at 
this time. 

Following up this theme, the 
school course then demonstrates what 
the good salesman does when he has 
failed to close a sale. In ““Why Some 
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The market in WDBJ’s total BMB coverage area 
represents 35.73% of Virginia's total buying power. (And 


7.90% of West Virginia's.) 


In 50% or better BMB coverage WDB] sells to 23.7% 
of Virginia's buying power. Ask Free & Peters! 
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WHAT'S YOUR MEWS? 


on products? @ on prices? 

on facilities? @ on personnel? 
REACH CHEMICAL BUYERS WITH 
IT EDITORIALLY EVERY WEEK! 


Get that news toOPD editors 
before 4P.M. Friday. 


Paper delivered 9 A.M. Monday to majority of 


12,000 people who BUY chemicals and related ma- 
Each weekly issue carries 5,000 to 6,000 cur- 
rent market quotations! 


The Whole Week’s Round-Up of Chemi- 
cal News from Seller to Buyer in 
One Business Hour! 


terials. 


Put OPD on your list for every price change you send 
your salesmen or distributors. 


Put OPD on your list for every news release covering 
your products, facilities and personnel, 


—s 


, iD 
Oil, Paint and 


Drug Reporter 


THE CHEMICAL MARKET AUTHORITY 
SINCE 1871 


Schnell Publishing Co., Inc. 
59 John Street, New York 7 


@Cleveland 22—H. G. Seed, 17717 Lomond Blvd., Long. 0544 
eos Angeles 14—The Robt. W. Walker Co., 684 S. Lafayette 
Park Pl. Drexel 4338 @ San Francisco 4—The Robt. W. Walker 


Co., 68 Post Street, SUtter 1-3568. 
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WANTED 


EXPERIENCED 
INDUSTRIAL FINISHES 
SALES MANAGER 
AND 
SALESMEN 


FOR THE 
MIDDLEWEST STATES 
IN CONNECTION WITH 
OUR NEW PLANT 
LOCATED AT 
LAFAYETTE, INDIANA 
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Address applications with full 
particulars as to age, educa- 
tion, experience, etc., in con- 
fidence to personal attention 
of Mr. O. J. S. deBrun, presi- 
dent, The Egyptian Lacquer 
Manufacturing Company, 
R. K. O. Building, Rockefeller 
Center, New York 20, N. Y. 
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Sales Go Wrong” the students are 
impressed with the fact that the good 
salesman will immediately find out 
why he missed the sale. He reviews 
the incident by recalling the last 
point in the interview when he 
“knew” he had the sale, retracing 
his steps from that time in order to 
analyze just where and what he did 
that was wrong. Failing to find the 
answer here, he will ask for assistance 
from his supervisor, the students are 
informed. 

According to Mr. Gilbert, an 
analysis of why sales go wrong 
shows that lack of industry accounts 
for 31% of the failures. Neglecting 
to follow instructions accounts for 
another 12%, and inadequate knowl- 
edge of the product or techniques ac- 
counts for another 12% of failures 
to close. 

Records and charts are employed 
to impress students with the benefits 
of “Following Through After a 
Sale.”” The technique develops a feel- 
ing of confidence in the salesman and 
dealer, and is designed to point up 
what features appeal most to pros- 
pects, turning the user into an 
enthusiastic booster for the salesman 
and product and increasing interest 
among the friends of the user. 

“Prospecting” gives a step-by-step 
description of what constitutes pros- 
pects and how to find them. Accord- 
ing to Mr. Gilbert and his aides, a 
prospect must have the need for, the 
ability to buy, and the authority to 
buy a product. From this basic tenet, 
salesmen are cautioned not to size 
up prospects on their dress or man- 
nerisms alone. : 


Prospecting Methods 


On this point, the salesmen “Good- 
sales’ and “Slowsales” again take the 
rostrum and make a dramatic demon- 
stration — “‘Slowsales,”’ of course, 
losing a customer when he figures the 
prospect does not look prosperous 
enough to buy. Another slide film, 
“Fred Brown, Prospector,” features 
many of the most successful prospect- 
ing methods used by Frigidaire deal- 
ers and salesmen. One of the points 
stressed is that cooperation between 
sales and service departments often 
turns up worthwhile prospects. 

In the final section of the “Profes- 
sional Salesmanship School.” the 
Frigidaire goal of leadership in sales- 
manship and leadership through sales- 
manship is emphasized. “Today and 
Tomorrow” is rounded out, sales- 
men being urged to learn the funda- 
mentals of good selling and to prac- 
tice these fundamentals continuously 
in order to build a sound future on 
their evervday work. A motion pic- 
ture, “Selling America,”’ based on the 
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life of Benjamin Franklin, highlights 
the common sense rules of good sales- 
manship. 

Throughout the two full days (or 
four evenings) of the Professional 
Salesmanship School, the staff under 
Mr. Gilbert have used plenty of gim- 
micks—visual aids, charts, slide films, 
records, motion pictures, props, class 
participation sessions and quizzes— 
all designed to keep the students 
alert and interested. Quizzes are a 
part of each session and section in 
order to determine the effectiveness 
of the presentations. Class discus- 
sions, with one group posing as pros- 
pects and another group as salesmen, 
are employed to stimulate the ex- 
change of ideas. Students are urged 
to ask each other pertinent (and 
sometimes impertinent) questions; 
small groups are thrown together for 
discussions of techniques. 

Mr. Gilbert says that although the 
Professional Salesmanship School was 
developed for appliance, commercial 
refrigeration and air conditioning 
salesmen and dealers, the school is 
so fundamental in its concepts and 
techniques that it helps salesmen to 
do a better job in any other line. 
Thus, he points out, it is a major 
contribution to a higher standard in 
the art of salesmanship. 
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Fl 4 takes no paper at all 


NOW AVAILABLE —A full-scale, accurate study of newspaper circula- 
tions and duplications in the expanded Seattle Market. It reveals new, 
startling, important facts for advertisers. 

The research project was conducted under the direction of Dr. 
Chilton R. Bush, director of the Institute for Journalistic Studies, Stan- 
ford University, and Dan E. Clark II and Associates, research consult- 
ants specializing in Newspaper studies. At no time during the course 
of the study did any member of the TIMES Staff have access to the 
data collected. (Other Clark clients have included the New York Jour- 
nal-American, The Boston Herald-Traveler, The Los Angeles Times, 
The Baltimore News-Post, The Portland Oregonian). 

Get the full 8-page published report. Write or ask your O&O 
man-—for a copy. 


DAILY (A. B.C. City Zone 544,945 pop.) 
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FIRST: The Tacoma-Seattle retail trad- 
ing zones—the"’ Puget Sound Circle” 
—account for 55% of Washington 
State's total business volume. You 
must have fw// impact in this market 
—and you get that impact ov/) when 
Tacoma, too, is effectively covered. 


SECOND: Effective Tacoma cover- 
age can't be had with outside news- 
papers. Facts prove: in Tacoma, the 
News-Tribune a/one can do the job. 


See These Tacoma-Pierce County 
Daily Coverage Figures! 


THE TACOMA 
NEWS TRIBUNE 


Second Tacoma Paper....... 
Seattle Morning Poper........ 
Seattle Evening Paper 


News Tribune 


Represented Nationally by 
The Sawyer, Ferguson, Walker Co 


on the air too 


is 


K TN T-FM 
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Shop Talk 


Madame X—in the Sale 


At the January sales management conference in Boston “Red” 
Motley told a story about a hundred-thousand-dollar advertising 
contract that came through because he used good manners and 
common sense in talking with a prospect’s secretary. 


This matter of reception room behavior on the part of salesmen is 
something that could stand some discussion in the very next sales meeting 
of every sales organization in the country. We take entirely too much for 
granted an understanding of its importance on the part of the salesman. 


George was a typewriter salesman in Chicago. One day he called 
on the president of a company with the object of selling a battery of 
typewriters for the company office. The president was out of town. 
George asked the president's secretary if she’d mind talking to him 
for a few minutes about typewriters. He drew her into a discussion 
of what she liked and disliked about the machine she was then using. 
One of the points she brought out led George to ask her to look at— 
and try—the new model machine he had in his car. He ended up 
(Oh, wise salesman!) by giving her a complete demonstration. 
When he went off, he didn’t forget to thank her for her time. 


Several weeks later when George called for an appointment, 
Sarah arranged for him to see the boss. 


George presented his story. Somewhere along the line the president 
expressed the opinion that any typewriter business the company had 
to place should go to a competitive firm because that firm was a 
customer—the old reciprocity argument. At that point George pulled 
an ace out of his sleeve. 


“Your secretary, Mr. X, tells me the machine she is now using is 
good enough mechanically, but the action on it is unduly heavy. By 
two o'clock she is fatigued from pounding it. She says she makes 
more mistakes in the last three hours of the day than she does in all 
the rest of the day put together. The machine, then, is affecting her 
efficiency. I’m sure this means a great deal to you. . . the action on 
our machine is definitely easier . . .”” And so on. 


Mr. X pushed the buzzer. The secretary appeared. “Sarah,” said 
the boss, indicating the demonstrator George had brought in, “is this 
machine any good? Is it any easier to work on than the one you 


now have?” 


“Oh yes, definitely!” Sarah replied. And while George stood by, 
the secretary repeated the demonstration George had made to her 
three weeks before. George got the order. George, you see, was in- 
telligent enough not to underestimate the power of a woman. 


For years I’ve known a Mr. B., here in New York City, whose 
work demands frequent audiences with very busy executives—usually 
presidents or general managers. Mr. B. is not selling a commodity; 
he’s selling an idea. The nature of it doesn’t matter at the moment. 
Some years ago he was working on a project which, by happenstance, 
took me on a number of calls with him. I’ve never forgotten my ad- 
miration for the way he handled himself in reception rooms. 


In his case, I’m sure his pleasing manners were purely instinctive, 
because he was raised in an English background where parents set 
very high standards for social conduct, and where some degree of 
formality is the rule rather than the exception. Yet anyone with 
common sense, a knowledge of the basic rules of courtesy, and a 
feeling of respect for all of his contemporaries, no matter what their 
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station, could duplicate his behavior without any false note of in- 
sincerity or stuffiness. 


Mr. B. entered a reception room quietly, without rush. He never 
carried a lighted cigaret or cigar or pipe. He took off his hat. He 
never charged up to a reception girl and began to speak while she 
was busy at some task. He waited quietly. When the girl gave him 
her attention, he first said, “How do you do?” to her. He introduced 
himself to her. Then he explained that he was calling on Mr. So- 
and-So, and he said, “Would you be good enough to ask him jf it 
would be convenient for him to see me for a few minutes?” 


Time after time I saw girls who were tired, or hurried, or 
harassed, or just plainly bored after a succession of pushy visitors, 
warm up and smile back and reply, “Of course!’ Here was a gentle- 
man. Here was a man who recognized her as an individual. He was 
a man who somehow gave her a sense of importance. Very seldom 
indeed did she ask, “Have you an appointment?” Very seldom did 
she ask, ‘“‘What do you want to see him about?” 


What she did do (and I know, because I made it my business to 
find out) was this: She went in to Mr. So-and-So and said, “Mr. B. 
is outside. J think you'd better see him.” 


I’ve always felt that that short sequence of words, “. . . if it would 
be convenient,” is one of the most skillful choices of language I’ve 
ever heard employed by a salesman. Mr. B. used them over and over 
again in his calls. Their charm rests on the connotation they carry of 
courtesy, of graciousness, of realization that the user is asking for a 
busy man’s time and will appreciate it when he gets it. Even more 
important, they reflect an abiding confidence on the part of the 
caller that the proposition he is sponsoring is important enough to 
justify the attention of a key man. 


What I’ve related here about Mr. B.’s approach is, like the tech- 
niques of experts in many another field, deceptively simple. Yet it 
embodies great skill and it pays off in results. I’d like to stress par- 
ticularly the ease and confidence and apparent leisureliness of this 
approach, its lack of pushiness. Never a sign of impatience, no matter 
what circumstances develop. 


If we could only etch into the minds of salesmen the fact that a show 
of belligerence or irritation only results in lost sales! And that never, 
never is haste or pressure advisable when it's employed at the expense of 
courtesy and good manners! 


Let no one be confused about one point: A salesman can observe 
all the canons of good taste and courtesy and still project warmth 
and friendliness. We tend to confuse informality in behavior and 
over-breeziness in language and attitude, with friendliness. If a sec- 
retary or receptionist has been on her job any length of time, she’s 
heard everything, and she is likely to look with a jaundiced eye on 
any version of the ““Am-I-a-killer!” approach. She is likely to resent 
(whether she shows it or not) any salesman who assumes that on his 
second call he is entitled to perch on the corner of her desk and 
bawl, “Hi, Beautiful! Have you missed me? Tell G. S. I’m here, 
will yuh?” 


This sort of thing sounds particularly crude when it’s put down, 
as it is here, in black and white. Yet it goes on every day. The line 
between what is an expression of natural friendliness and what is 
over-informality and bad taste is very finely drawn. The wise sales- 
man is careful never to overstep. 


Let every salesman take a candid look at his reception room man- 
ners. The little lady behind the desk may be holding his next com- 
mission check in her pretty pink fingers. And the option on whether 
he gets a chance to cash it, or not, may rest with her. 


A. R. HAHN 
Managing Editor 
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MEN WHO MEAN 
BUSINESS... 


ae 2) 
. = “MERCHANDISING MANAGER 
€ 


DEPARTMENT STORE BUYER 


ASSISTANT BUYER 


SPECIALTY STORE OWNER 


Men—and women—who mean business read 
trade magazines that mean business. To 
top-level retail executives in twelve special- 
ized merchandising fields that means 


The BSRAWMPASE Specialized 


Merchandising Magazines ;. . 


HOUSE FURNISHING REVIEW + COSMETICS & TOILETRIES 
HOME FURNISHINGS MERCHANDISING - HANDBAG BUYER 
LUGGAGE & LEATHER GOODS - NOTION & NOVELTY REVIEW 
CROCKERY & GLASS JOURNAL + AIRPORTS & AIR CARRIERS 
CORSET & UNDERWEAR REVIEW - LINENS & DOMESTICS 
INFANTS’ & CHILDREN’S REVIEW - FASHION ACCESSORIES 


Because each of these Haire Publications is 
sell-ective in its service to one specific field 
only, each is more effective in influencing a 
specialized audience in its field. Advertising 
in the Haire Publication that reaches your 
own particular market, you can make those 
men—and women—who mean business... 


MEAN BUSINESS 
FOR YOU! 


HAIRE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
1170 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 1, N. Y. 
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The most important NEM 


wins! 


— 


a 


X = 


MASS > class = FESPori se 


Mass (m for short) isn’t any newer in 
the advertising business than it is in physics. 


\ mass market is a big market. 


\nd CLASS (¢ for short) isn’t new either. 
Its adman’s shorthand for high income. Ex- 


ceptional ability to buy. 


\nd it takes no genius to see that if you 
could multiply mass by class (mx €), youd 
have a high response (¢ for short) to your 
advertising. 

But it has been generally assumed that you 
couldn't multiply mass by class. You could 
advertise in a mass magazine and get quantity. 
Or you could advertise in a class magazine and 
get quality. Not both. 


The assumption might have been true once. 
But over the past ten years. several magazines 
have built up mass circulations with a large 
percentage of high-income families. 

And now a relative newcomer has knocked 
the old assumption into a cocked hat. Only 
thirty-six issues old this month, HOLIDAY has 
become the most MASSive Class magazine ever 
published. 

With a current circulation that has passed 
800.000—and an estimated 6.000.000 readers — 
HOLIDAY is quantitatively a Mass publication. 


FORMULA in Advertising 


» 4 = = 


Holiday = mass X class Holiday response 


On the other hand. HOLIDAY families have 
a higher average income than those of any 
Mass publication and more incomes of $10.000- 


and-over than any Class publication. 


HOLIDAY is) America’s most beautiful 
magazine. A single copy costs 50 cents. Yet it 
has reached its present circulation among so 
many alert and eager people faster than any 


magazine selling for 35 cents or more. 


Those are significant facts to a media man. 
But it is the results of multiplying m x ¢€ that 
has the advertisers dizzy. Where copy is keyed 
or couponed, it is quite customary for Holiday 
to outpull any other magazine on the schedule. 
Not infrequently its response is greater than 
that of all the other magazines on the schedule 


put together. 


The reason? Holiday has something a lot of 
imaginative people crave. They read it, they 
love it and they save it. They make up a market 
that is unequaled now and that becomes more 
important day by day as competition for the 


consumer s spendable income increases. 


Remember < W=mxe 
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HOLIDAY + THE CURTIS PUBLISHING CO. - INDEPENDENCE SQUARE + PHILADELPHIA 5, PA. 
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D-DAY 


Don't Forget 
the 
Deadline 


SALES MANAGEMENT'S 
1949 
SURVEY 
of 
BUYING POWER 


Reservations in 


County-City Section 
FEBRUARY 18 


Other Sections 


MARCH 4 


Copy & Plates 


County-City Section 
MARCH II 


All Other Sections 
MARCH 25 


PUBLICATION DATE 


MAY 10 
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THE MAGAZINE OF MARKETING 


386 Fourth Ave. 
New York, New York 
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Readers’ Service Can 
Furnish These Reprints 


Send order with remittance to Readers’ 
SALES MANAGEMENT 
386 Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y. These 


reprints may be ordered by number. 


Service Bureau, 


NEW REPRINTS 


191—Why Nine Out of Ten New Prod- 
ucts Fail, by Peter Hilton. (Price 10c) 


190—Your Biggest Sale: Management's 
“O. K.” on the Sales Budget, by L. T. 
White. (Price 10c) 


189—Hunch & Prejudice in Hiring: 
The Crux of Manpower Failures, by Rob- 
ert N. McMurry. (Price 10c) 


188—Ten Essentials for Sound Sales 
Training, by Sidney Carter. (Price 20c) 


187—Shall We Display and Advertise 
Price? Public Says Emphatic “Yes!” 
(Price 10c) 


186—Twenty Traits That Make Star 
Salesmen, by Jack Lacy. (Price 5c) 


185—How To Improve Your Ability in 
Public Speaking. (Price 10c) 


184—How To Compute Salesmen’s Auto 
Allowances, by R. E. Runzheimer. (Price 
25c) 


183—A Primer for Selecting Colors 
with Sales Appeal. (Price 10c) 


182—Eight Vital Factors~in Point-of- 
Sale Promotion. (Price 25c) 


181—Leadership: What Makes It? by 
Dr. James F. Bender. (Price 20c) 


179—The Sales Budget: Blueprint for 
More efficient Marketing. (Price 25c) 


MANPOWER PROBLEMS 


154—Ideas for Solving Your Biggest 
Post-War Problem: The Training of a 
Hard-Hitting Sales Force. (A_ portfolio 
of 12 articles.) (Price 50c) 


153—A Heart-to-Heart Talk with 
Salesmen About the Company’s Advertis- 
ing, by E. .A. Gebhart. (Price 5c) 


145—Five Yardsticks for Measuring a 
Salesman’s Efficiency, by Richard S. Crisp. 
(Price 10c) 


142—Paying for Sales: Some Compen- 
sation Principles and Practices. (A _ port- 
folio of 13 articles.) (Price 50c) 


131—Hiring Will Be Easier—If You 
Blueprint Your Salesmen’s Jobs, by Ed- 
win G. Flemming. (Price 5c) 


130—How to Spot, Appraise and Spike 
Grievances Among Salesmen, by Robert 
N. McMurry. (Price 5c) 


129—How to Solve Salesmen’s Auto 
Cost Problems, by R. E. Runzheimer. 
(Price 10c) 


126—What Makes a Star Salesman 
Tick? By Jack Lacy. (Price 5c) 


112—Six Sound Reasons Why You 
Should Use a Patterned Interview in 
Hiring Men, by Robert N. McMurry. 
(Price 5c) 


MARKETS 


180—Who’s Who of Department Stores 
in New York Buying Groups. (Price 25c) 


156—Sales and Advertising Experts 
Pick the Best Test Markets of the Country 
in Three Population Groups. (Price 25c) 


152—Where to Look for Big Buyers in 
Chicago. (Includes a tabulation of Chi- 
cago buying offices.) (Price 10c) 


142A—Los Angeles Now Rates as Ma- 
jor Buying Center. (Includes tabulation 
of Los Angeles buying offices.) (Price 
10c) 


PACKAGING 


171—Four Practical Approaches to 
Packaged Food Merchandising, by Frank 
L. McKibbin, Jr. (Price 10c) 


162—What Women Like and Dislike 
About Packages Today. (A survey of 
housewives in ten cities.) (Price 25c) 


REFERENCE TOOLS 


177—A Current List of Selected In- 
formation Sources. (Compiled under the 
direction of Peter B. B. Andrews.) 
(Price 25c) 


144—A Current Reading List for Sales 
Executives and Salesmen. (Price 25c) 


SALESMANSHIP 


172—Are Your Salesmen Equipped To 
Prove Quality? by Burton Bigelow. 
(Price 5c) 


170—How To Train Salesmen For a 
Buyers’ Market. (A _ selected group of 
articles on the theory and practice of 
sales training.) (Price $1.00) 


169—ABC’s of Effective Sales Train- 
ing, by William Rados. (Seven articles.) 
(Price 50c) 


155—Morale in the Sales Force: What 
Can We Do To Keep It Healthy? by 
R. L. Cain. (Price 5c) 


149—Salesmanship as a Profession, by 
Robert S. Wilson. (Price 25c) 
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HUMAN VALUES... Maternal pride, young Upjohn products with a dignity which per- \ 
male ego and kindly professional interest petuates the prestige enjoyed by that ethical ! 
are some of the human values depicted by house. Upjohn displays remain in store win- 

this current window display. Over the years, dows far ‘beyond the initial showing time 

a long line of Upjohn window displays have generally accorded other displays; many 
been created and produced by FORBES, are saved and re-used, over and over again; 
predicated upon the well-being of our most in some cases for as many as five years. They 
precious fundamental American relation- exemplify the sound, persuasive creative 
ship: THE FAMILY. These displays have won thinking and quality inherent in all litho- 
instant endorsement and acclaim from physi- graphed and printed sales and advertising 
cians and pharmacists, and have presented material created and produced by FORBES. 
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BARBER SHOP HARMONY: Carboloy's men provide their own entertainment during the con- 
vention in the Michigan north woods. Mornings are devoted to business, the rest of the day to fun. 


Carboloy Mixes Business & Fun 


In “North Woods’ Sales Meets 


BY D. G. BAIRD 


To get away from the hurly-burly of the city, Carboloy Co. 


takes its annual three-day convention to a country resort. 


Mornings are devoted to business and afternoons to or- 


ganized sports. Carboloy finds results justify expense. 


Holding annual management meet- 
ings at a country camp where recrea- 
tion may be mixed judiciously with 
business has numerous advantages 
over conducting such meetings at the 
factory or in a hotel or city audi- 
torium, in the opinion of officials of 
Carboloy Co., Inc., Detroit. 

“In 15 years of experience with 
this type of meeting, we have found 
that it provides an unusually effective 
means of conducting highly construc- 
tive business sessions,” K. R. Beards- 
lee, vice-president and marketing 
manager, says. “We hold only half- 
day business sessions and devote the 
remainder of the time to planned 
recreation and relaxation, and we are 
convinced that such half-day sessions 
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are actually more productive than 
are the tiresome, all-day sessions. 

‘Then, too, the unusually long 
periods of free time following busi- 
ness sessions give the men a chance, 
which they would not otherwise have, 
for talking business among themselves 
on an informal basis—‘bull sessions,’ 
actually. 

‘“The competitive recreational pro- 
gram over the extended period of 
three days generates good fellowship, 
and at the same time stimulates an 
esprit de corps among competing 
teams. 

“We feel that the atmosphere of 
informality and good fellowship, with 
resultant benefits, can be obtained to 
a much greater extent with this pro- 


cedure and this type of setting, than 
in a city location and city atmosphere. 

“We have never felt that the gen- 
eral offices of a company or a hotel or 
a city auditorium are satisfactory 
places in which to hold such meetings. 
Adequate facilities for accommodat- 
ing a large gathering may be lacking 
at the factory, and the presence of a 
large number of visitors, even though 
they are members of the organization, 
tends to disrupt operations. 

‘“‘At a hotel there are too many dis- 
tractions and nothing to keep the men 
together. Business sessions usually are 
held both in the morning and after- 
noon. If the convention lasts for more 
than one day, members are likely to 
be left without a planned program 
for the evening. And of course there 
isn’t likely to be suitable opportunity 
for a recreation program at a down- 
town location, although a factory may 
provide an athletic field. Even so, 
recreational facilities at a camp are 
likely to be much more extensive and 
diversified. 

“For these and other reasons, we 
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engage the entire facilities of a rustic 
resort for our annual meetings, and 
we devote almost as much attention 
to planning the recreational program 
as we do to preparing for business 
sessions.” 

Carboloy has been holding its an- 
nual management meetings in the 
country for the past 15 years, Mr. 
Beardslee says. For the past several 
years, it has engaged the facilities of 
Johnson’s Rustic Resort on Houghton 
Lake, in northern Michigan. Facili- 
ties there include cabins, dining room, 
recreation center, recreation fields 
and grounds, and a summer theter. 


SBT 


—and only WSBT 


—commands the 


South Bend audience! 


Sure, people can hear other stations in South 
Bend — but they listen to WSBT. This station 


has won its audience through more than 27 


Meetings are held at the end of the 
summer season, usually about the first 
week in October. Facilities would not 
be available during the regular sea- 
son. This is considered a suitable time 
to hold meetings, anyway, and sea- 
sonal restrictions are not considered 
a handicap. 

Two classes of meetings are held. 
Both are management meetings, the 
difference being in how far down 
they reach. One year there is a re- 
stricted meeting of what might be 
termed key personnel of the five divi- 
sions of the business: manufacturing, 
marketing, development research, ac- 


years of personalized service to this market. 


It gives listeners. what they want when they 


want it. This is why the ever-growing WSBT 
audience remains loyal year after year, Hooper 


after Hooper. No other station even comes 


close in Share of Audience. 


PAUL H. RAYMER COMPANY 


5000 


SOUTH BEND 


WATTS + 960 KC «+ CBS 


NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVE 


counting, and personnel. Marketing 
of course includes sales, advertising, 
and market research. ‘This group 
numbers about 50. 

The next year there is a larger 
group from the same divisions, but 
reaching down to the foreman level 
in the factory and to the salesman 
level in the field. ‘This meeting in- 
cludes about 180 people and has to be 
split into two camps because facilities 
cannot accommodate so many at one 
time. In such case, representatives of 
all departments at all levels are in- 
cluded in both camps, while top man- 
agement attends both of them. Each 
encampment lasts three days. ‘The sec- 
ond one follows immediately after 
the first, and the two groups have 
dinner together on the last day of the 
first period. Buses which bring the 
second group from Detroit take the 
first group back to the city. 


Meeting Activities 


In restricted meetings business ses- 
sions include both presentations and 
informal discussions; in the larger 
meetings, they are limited to presen- 
tations. ‘The larger groups are 
brought together only every other 
year because annual meetings which 
involve bringing representatives from 
all parts of the country, leaving the 
field practically deserted, are not con- 
sidered justified. 

Careful preparation is made for 
every phase of the meetings. Each 
department prepares its presentations 
which are co-ordinated by a program 
committee. ‘Then there is a camp com- 
mittee, a master of ceremonies, two 
color captains for each camp, and a 
stage staff. A program and camp di- 
rectory of the larger encampments, 
listing all members, their positions, 
their cabin numbers, and their colors, 
is printed in booklet form. 

On arriving at camp, members 
register, are issued caps and sweaters, 
and assigned to cabins. ‘They have 
been assigned to one of two color 
groups previously and their caps and 
sweaters are in these colors. Their 
names and positions are also lettered 
on their caps. 

Primary purpose of the color 
groups is to stimulate rivalry in 
sports. Members register with their 
color captains for sports in which 
they wish to engage. These include 
fishing, shuffleboard, horseshoes, golf, 
barber shop quartets, volleyball, and 
softball. Color groups have cheer 
leaders, songs, slogans, team captains, 
as well as color captains. Points are 
awarded winners in each sport. 

Reveille sounds at 7:30 each 
morning. Breakfast is served in the 
dining room at 8:00. Business sessions 
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are held from 9:00 in the morning 
until 12:30 or 1:00 in the afternoon. 

Business sessions are held in a 
summer theater which has a stage and 
facilities for presentations. ‘There is 
a sound system, and motion pictures 
and slides, including those of the 
“Visual-Cast” variety, are shown. 
Charts and other properties are of 
course used for other visual presen- 
tations. 


Company Talent Is Used 


Many presentations are in the form 
of skits, but no professional talent 
is employed. They are staged by com- 
pany personnel, usually by depart- 
ment heads and key members con- 
cerned. Stooges are sometimes sta- 
tioned in the audience to heckle 
them for the purpose of bringing out 
all the facts and for enlivening the 
proceedings. Presentations include en- 
gineering and_ research activities, 
manufacturing, pricing, finance, ac- 
counting, personnel, sales, advertising, 
and administration. ‘The last business 
session concludes with an address by 
President W. G. Robbins. Business 
sessions are broken by a brief inter- 
mission period. 

After each business session there 
is a cocktail period, followed by 
lunch. 

After lunch, as one of the camp 
programs phrased it, “Business comes 
first! But when the business sessions 
end, the fun begins! Sport will be 
King! You can spark your team 
Color to glorious victory by partici- 
pating in any of the sporting events.” 

Sports begin at 2:30 in the after- 
noon and continue until 5:00. A 
cocktail period and dinner follow. 
After dinner, the men may lounge 
about the recreation center, play 
games, or go to their cabins. Refresh- 
ments of both “hard” and “soft” 
variety are available during the eve- 
ning. Everything, including cigars 
and cigarettes. is furnished by the 
company. A midnight snack is served, 
then lights are turned out. 

“We are definitely convinced that 
holding these meetings in such a loca- 
tion is the better policy,” Mr. 
Beardslee says. “We get away from 
the shop and office where there are 
no distractions. We work hard and 
we play hard. Continuous business 
Sessions can become so tiring as to 
lose their effectiveness. By holding 
business sessions only in the mornings 
and devoting the afternoons to 
healthful outdoor sports, we _ pro- 
vide variety and relaxation which en- 
able us to come up fresh for each 
session. We actually accomplish more 
in half-day sessions than we would if 
we held all-day meetings. 

“Employes have a part in the plan- 
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ning and in the programs. Members 
of all departments mingle together. 
All learn of the plans, the problems, 
and the activities of all other depart- 
ments. Our president, W. G. Rob- 
bins, has often remarked that 90% of 
the benefit of such meetings lies in 
getting members of our organization 
to know one another better. 

“It has been our experience and 
observation, too, that there is less dis- 
sipation at our camps than there is at 
most meetings which are held in 
cities. Visitors in a strange city are 
naturally prone to go out and see the 
sights at night, and they don’t always 


PEORIArea ... “ 
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One of the Gigantic Presses 
That Exerts Tons of Pressure 
on Stampings for 


ABC WASHERS and IRONERS 


Distributed World-Wide by 
Altorfer Bros. Company 


One of Peoria’s 208 Industrial Firms 


appear refreshed when they attend a 
business session the morning after. It 
is a fact that people drink less when 
drinks are provided than they do 
when they go out for what they con- 
sider a good time. At any rate, we 
provide a variety of refreshments and 
all conduct themselves as gentlemen 
at our camps. 

“Such meetings perhaps are some- 
what more expensive than others of 
conventional type. That we consider 
the expense well justified by the re- 
sults, however, is obvious from the 
fact that we have continued to hold 
them for so many years.” 


‘ Mighty Markel 
Atheditles / 


JOURNAL: STAR 


PEORIA NEWSPAPERS, INC., Agent, 


epresentatives » WARD-GRIFFITH CO.. INC. or 
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They're to be found in the building 
supply industry right now. But, you've 
got to know “pay dirt’ when you see it. 


Because BSN brings news that its read- 
ers convert into sales, it's the best mes- 
senger for your sales-message. 


—that you're in business to do business; 
that you're on the lookout for immediate 
sales. 


Not tomorrow, but now. Let 
BSN help you do it! 


—when you use the same avenue 
of communication your 
customers do 
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Vacuum Cleaners 


Table Radios 


Up In One Market, Down In Another. Why? 


% Owners 
and 
Users % 
10-City 
Average 
Electric Irons 
General Electric 23.3 11.8 
Westinghouse 8.7 2.2 
Sunbeam 6.3 1.2 


RANGE 
Minimum °% Maximum °% 
Chicago 37.3 Albany 
Boston 29.1 Chicago 
Baltimore 17.1 San Francisco 
Hoover Vt. 4.9 Boston 21.2 Pittsburgh 
Electrolux 8.7 3.7 Pittsburgh 10.0 Los Angeles 
Eureka 5.9 2.8 Los Angeles 8.6 Boston 
Philco 15.7 8.9 Chicago 24.7 Baltimore 
Emerson 15.3 3.3 San Francisco 25.4 New York 
General Electric 6.1 2.4 Detroit 10.8 Albany 
Lipstick 
Revlon 15.7 7.4 Pittsburgh 24.6 San Francisco 
Max Factor 6.2 2.6 Boston 10.5 Los Angeles 
Coty 5.8 3.5 Chicago 9.3 Pittsburgh 
Dentrifices 
Colgate 33.4 24.8 Chicago 40.3 New York 
Pepsodent 15.5 11.5 New York 21.4 Chicago 
Ipana 9.7 8.4 Chicago 17.5 Boston 


So You Think You Have 
National Distribution! 


Hoover is tops in vacuum cleaners but it has only 4.9% of 
the market in Boston compared with 21.2% in Pittsburgh. 
A 10-market study shows similar variations in many prod- 
ucts. Why are there such striking variations city-by-city? 


Many big-city housewives own 
electric irons (97.6%), and General 
Electric irons lead the parade in a 
10-city survey stretching from Bos- 
ton to Los Angeles,—but G-E only 
has 11.8% of the business in Chica- 
go, as against 37.3% in Albany. 
Hoover leads in vacuum cleaners 
with 11.1%, but the range is from 
4.9% in Boston to 21.2% in Pitts- 
burgh. 

So it goes with one “national” 
product after another. Colgate’s den- 
trifices are strong in New York but 
relatively weak in Chicago, while 


Pepsodent is weak in New York and 
strong in Chicago. 

These findings—see attached table 
for details—come from a study of 10 
markets, released by Herbert W. 
Beyea, General Manager of the 
Hearst Advertising Service, and con- 
ducted by Alfred Politz Research, 
Inc. Mr. Politz, the winner of both 
the 1947 and the 1948 top awards of 
the New York Chapter of the Ameri- 
can Marketing Association, used 
scientific area sampling in his survey 
work. What he unearthed through 


personal interviews in 5,454 homes 
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in the corporate city areas of ten 
cities is summarized in a 52-page 
Hearst report called, “10 Markets.” 

The table shows some fragments 
of the report and indicates the ex- 
treme variations in the extent to 
which a given manufacturer “owns” 
any of the market in Albany, Balti- 
more, Boston, Chicago, Detroit, Los 
Angeles, New York, Pittsburgh, San 
Francisco and Seattle. The full re- 
port lists the ownership or usage of 
a great variety of products and in- 
cludes those makes or brands found 
in the homes of 2% or more of the 
families in any one city. The table 
printed herewith picks the three lead- 
ers in five representative classifica- 
tions. Other subjects, products cov- 
ered in the survey, include vacations 
and amounts spent, floor radios, 
radio-phonograph combinations, car 
radios, frozen foods, oleomargarine, 
butter, dog-food, canned soup, per- 
fume and nail polish. 


Spotting Acceptance 


Why should there be such striking 
variations in the city by city share-of- 
the-market as shown in this table? Is 
it a measure of the relative effective- 
ness of branch managers and _ their 
individual salesmen? Is it a measure 
of the uneven impact of the adver- 
tising messages and promotion ma- 
terials? Whatever the reason may 
be, it isn’t a natural one. as for ex- 
ample Philco having 24.7 of the 
Baltimore market and only 8.9¢¢ of 
the Chicago market. But Philco is 
no exception to the general rule of 
acceptance so spotty as to make the 
term “national distribution” a mis- 
nomer. Is your distribution any ex- 
ception ? 

If you are exceptionally strong. in 
a given market, as Philco happens to 
be in Baltimore, can you determine, 
at least in a rough way. what factors 
add up to this success? If vou suc- 
ceed in doing this. then it may be 
possible to magnify vour successes 
and minimize vour relative failures. 


Coming eee 


© ABC's of contests for 


industrial salesmen 


© Technique of 
group selling 
¢ All about sales 


pay-off in a catalog 
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Quad-Cities’ “POP’-ulation 
Scores High in Sales! 


Quad-Cities’ “POP”’-ulation is 
a big guy —he represents 
| over 200,000 people who 
spend more than a half 
million dollars DAILY in 
y /, the Quad-Cities. That’s 
volume spending that can 
count for volume sales for your 
product. 


WHBF delivers more day- 
time listeners in the Quad- 
Cities than any other station 
. . . more morning listeners than 
all other stations combined . 

a close second at night. 


WHBF can sell your product or service 
in this proven market, and we 
invite your inquiry. 


Les Johnson, V. P. and Gen. Mgr. 
Affiliate of Rock Island Argus 


MADIG STATION REPRESENTATION 
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Up-to-date facts to show you 


-AN OFFER TO SHIPPERS- 


how to save both 
dollars and days on shipments 
to and through the South 


A letter, a postcard or a phone call to Delta Air 
Lines will bring you by return mail a set of up-to- 
date figures essential to every firm shipping to and 
through the South. These figures show an exact 
comparison of Delta Air Freight with first class 
surface rates on a point-to-point basis. 


Here’s Why This Information 
Is Essential to You: 


Surface rates have risen steadily in the past 
three years, while the only change in Delta rates 
during that time has been a re duction. Thus, you 
need up-to-date comparisons of rates to make ship- 
ping decisions. You probably will find that in some 
cases you are losing days at no savings in cost when 
you ship on the surface. In other cases, you may 
find that you are losing days—and sales—to save 
only a few cents. 

For the facts that may surprise you are these: 
between many pairs of points Delta Air Freight is 
actually lower than the first class surface rate per 
100 Ibs. Between many other points, the rates are 
comparable but you gain days at air speed. On the 
longest hauls, savings of two to ten days are 
routine, at very little extra cost. 


Easy to Read Tables 


Rate tables are made up for individual cities. 
There are no commodity rates, no zones, no com- 
plicated calculations in these tables. Just point-to- 
point comparisons, with air and ground rates in 
parallel columns. This information is published 
monthly in different manuals, of course, but Delta 
saves you time and trouble by putting the 
figures together in simplified form for you. 

The Delta fleet is now so large that 
there is a take-off or landing every 2% min- 
utes somewhere along the system. All flights 
carry cargo. Special “Flying Freighters” 
haul bulk loads on schedules timed for 
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shippers’ convenience. DC-3’s feed into major ter- 
minals; DC-4’s operate express flights with up to 
7,000 pounds of cargo per flight. And the new 
300-mile-an-hour DC-6’s fly such routes as Chicago 
to Miami in four hours non-stop. 


All-cargo planes handle bulk loads 


Delta connects with 14 certifiicated airlines at 
key terminals. There are ideal connections through 
Chicago, Cincinnati, Knoxville and Atlanta from 
all the East and Mid-West. From the Far West, 
ship through either Chicago or Dallas and Fort 
Worth. Delta also connects with Latin-American 
lines at Miami, New Orleans and Dallas. Fre- | 
quency of flights from all points means that your 
cargo keeps moving fast when you specify Delta. 
Use Delta Air Freight to save dollars and days, to 
extend your markets and control inventories. You'll 
find air shipments more of a value than ever in 1949 


ceemenmmemeemesll 


Delta Air Lines, 
General Offices: Atlanta, Georgia # 


Please send me comparisons of Delta Air Freight and first class % 


surface rates. | am interested in shipments from these cities: 


Delta Air Freight—Takes a Load Off Your Mind 
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LIFT KING GAS TRUCK is equipped with standard Chrysler fluid drive, an inno- 


vation in gas truck design. It also provides clear vision, shockproof steering. 


coming your way .. . 


ssss:gasoline-powered indus- 
trial trucks, now being intro- 
duced by Yale & Towne Manu- 
tacturing Co., feature fluid drive, 
automotive controls, hydraulic 
piston lift (in two stages by means 
of a ram-within-a-ram), and low- 
mast heights with high free lifts. 
The trucks are equipped with 
standard Chrysler fluid drive, an 
innovation in gas truck design. 
The fluid coupling outmodes me- 
chanical couplings and permits the 
operator to progress from slow to 
tast speeds, and vice versa, with- 
out operating clutch or gear shift 
levers. The many loading, clamp- 
ing, rotating and fork-adjusting 
accessories all operate hydrauli- 
cally. The new trucks are being 
made at Yale & ‘Towne Manufac- 
turing Company’s new plant lo- 
cated on Roosevelt Boulevard, 
Northeast Airport, Philadelphia. 


«ssssindoor clothesline reel 
designed for use in bathrooms, 
kitchens, girls’ dormitories and 
trailers eliminates the constant 
setting up and taking down of 
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clothesline or rack. It may be 
pulled to the desired length at a 
moment’s notice. The outstanding 
feature is that the line rewinds 
automatically. ‘The unit may be 
permanently installed since it folds 
neatly against the wall when not 
in use. The reel is finished in 
white with silver trim and is pro- 
vided with 18 feet of white, wash- 
able, plastic clothesline. It is a 
product of the Cordomatic Divi- 
sion, Vacuum Cleaner Corporation 
of America, Philadelphia 32. 


sess: repello board, a_ water- 
proofed outdoor poster board, is 
said to provide a whiter, more re- 
pellent board at a price markedly 
lower than any water-proofed 
board now in use. The important 
reduction in manufacturing costs 
on the new board is a result of a 
new patented process which intro- 
duces the water-proofing agent in 
the early stages of processing, 
makes it an integral part of the 
board. A product of Hobart Paper 
Co., 111 W. Washington St., Chi- 


cago, Ill. 


NEW JERSEY'S FOURTH LARGEST MARKET 


NO COMPETITION 


Wig 


Bayonne 
CANNOT BE SOLD 
FROM THE OUTSIDE 


ff a 


You are betting on a sure thing when you 
place your advertising in THE BAYONNE 
TIMES . . . There is no competition in 
Bayonne—no other newspaper or combina- 
tion of papers can sell Bayonne. Only 
THE BAYONNE TIMES with its 93% home 
delivery can sell Bayonne. 
Send for the TIMES Market Data Book 


THE BAYONNE TIMES 


NATIONALLY REPRESENTED BY 


BOGNER & MARTIN 
295 Madison Ave., New York 228 N. LaSalle St. Chicago 


WHY WONDER AND WORRY? 
BURRELLE’S PRESS CLIPPINGS 


GIVE YOU THE FACTS! 


ALL the clippings about you, 
your company, your business, 
your competitors . . . from ALL 
newspapers and magazines in 
the nation. News items, advertise- 
ments, photos, editorials, signed 
columns ... on any subject. 
National or local service, fast 
and accurate. Write today for 
full information. 


ry 
Holler. 


=i. / press CLIPPING BUREAU 
iy 


BARCLAY 0) 


7-5371 


165 CHURCH ST. 
NEW YORK, N.Y. 


rate folder AF 


"C-L.O-S-E" MAKES 
THE SALESMAN 


BY LEON EPSTEIN 


Newest booklet in the SELLING SIMPLIFIED 
Series. Now available for quantity purchases. 
SAMPLE COPY FREE to executives writing on 
company letterhead. 


Sales Research Institute, 103 Park Ave., N. Y. C. 


. eres 


Write w. \ 
handy 
8th & ST. CHARLES 


POINT OF SALE 


ADVERTISING 


Colorful - Self Adhesive - Cellophane, processed 
in Rolls. Easy to buy - Easy to apply - used for 
Packaging- Point of Sale advertising- Parts mark- 
ing and Aircraft Wire terminal identification. 


TOPFLIGHT TAPE CO. - YORK, PA. 
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See Better Salesmanship Meeting 
Challenge of Buyers’ Market 


——_— 


en 


MEN AT WORK: Robert Whitney, president, 
NFSE, leads a panel made up of four speakers ? 
who discussed ‘Sales Planning for 1949". His 
board: J. J. Toohy, Squibb; Dr. Harry Tosdal, 
Harvard Business School; T. G. MacGowan, Fire- 


New England sales executives, meeting in Boston, buckle 
down to "'normal'' market conditions. They stress para- 
mount importance of improved man-building methods, 
closer scrutiny of wastes in distribution, better planning. 


Point-blank recognition that a America must assume their responsi- 
buyers’ market is here, anda new bility or the wheels of production 
realization of the importance of: sales will grind to a stop. 
manpower—these themes dominated 
all other discussion at the Tenth 
Annual New England Sales Manage- 
ment Conference held in Boston 
January 7 and 8. A capacity crowd 
attended the two-dav sessions: 1.400 at the same time one of the least well 
attended the Saturday noon sales founded of popular statements, is 
rally. that the costs of selling are continu- 

The Procter & Gamble Co., Cin- 
cinnati, received the first of a new 
series of annual awards being offered 
by the Conference for “recognition of 
conspicuous and enduring contribu- 
tions to the development of higher 
standards of marketing and selling, 
and thereby to the progress of better 
living in America.” The award was 
accepted by Thomas J. Wood, P & G 
vice-president, who spoke at the Fri- 
day noon session. 


Thomas J. Wood, Vice-President, 
The Procter & Gamble Co.: One 


of the most frequently repeated, and 


Some significant quotes from Con- 
ference speakers: 


Paul F. Clark, President, John 
Hancock Mutual Life Insurance 
Co.: You who direct sales need not 
be afraid of a buyers’ market. Meet 
your competition boldly and pass on 
your courage to your individual 
salesmen. . . . The salesmen of 
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stone; and Paul R. Hatch, Brown & Sharpe. 


ally growing heavier. If this notion 
were correct, we would indeed face 
a very difficult task in a period when 
competition may be expected to be- 
come stiffer. Fortunately, it is not 
true. We all know from our own ex- 
perience that, speaking generally, the 
cost of selling per unit of product has 
been reduced. This reduction in sales 
cost is due to a number of factors, 
the most important of which is the 
great increase in the volume of goods 
distributed, resulting from the in- 
creased activity and effectiveness of 
salesmen. 

The fundamental requirement of 
the selling job is, and always has 
been, the ability of the salesman to 
convince the buyer that he should 


MANPOWER CLINIC: Second panel session, headed by Jack Lacy, pooled ideas 
on "Grooming the Sales Organization for New Tasks Ahead". The team: A. M. 
Stoeber, Swift & Co.; Wallace Strathern, Eastern Gas and Fuel Associates; Arthur 
("Red") Motley, Parade Publication, Inc.; and Sterling Mudge, Socony-Vacuum. 
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USE THIS ’ 


FOR THEATER-QUALITY 


BUSINESS 
MOTION PICTURES 


FILMO 
70-DA 
5 CAMERA 


@ The 16mm camera choice of professionals, 
industrial photographic departments, and ad- 
vanced amateurs. Widely used in producingsales, 
training, and employee activity films. Loads 
with 100-foot rolls of color or black-and-white 
film. Has three-lens turret head, seven oper- 
ating speeds including slow motion. Film move- 
ment mechanism matches that of all Filmo 
16mm Projectors, sound and silent, for rock- 
steady screen pictures. What you see, you get, 
with Filmo. 


Every Filmo is Guaranteed for Life! During life of 
product, any defects in workmanship or materi- 
al will be remedied free (except transportation) . 
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ONE-CASE FILMOSOUND 
SOUND FILM PROJECTOR 


It projects 16mm sound films with the perfec- 
tion that has made Filmosounds first choice 
of experienced business film users. And it offers 
you an amazing new flexibility, for it handles 
a wide range of audience sizes. 


Using the 6-inch speaker that is built into the 
projector case, this new model is far lighter, 
more compact, and lower in price than any 
previous Filmosound. It is easy to carry, too, 
and quick to put into operation. And it provides 
more than double the sound output of other 
lightweight sound film projectors. 


You can handle larger audiences with the same 
machine, too, simply by adding an 8-inch ora 
12-inch speaker, or even a power speaker with 
its own auxiliary amplifier. 

. 7 . 


Before you buy sound film projectors, get the 
full Filmosound story. Write Bell & Howell 
Company, 7190 McCormick Road, Chicago 45. 
Branches in New York, Hollywood, and 
Washington, D. C. 


Precision-Made by 


Bell « Howell 


Since 1907 the Largest Manufacturer of Professional Motion Picture 


Equipment for Hollywood and the World 


of ee: 


(Please attach to, or write on, 
your business letterhead) 


take a certain specific action—intu- 
ence of one mind over another. This 
principle applies whether we are talk- 
ing about a lone salesman selling to 
an individual buyer, or a radio com- 
mercial, a magazine or a newspaper 
ad selling to a mass market of con- 
sumers. 

During this period of great tech- 
nological development and tremen- 
dous demand created by the war 
period, when there still wasn’t 
enough of anything to meet the de- 
mands, what happened to salesman- 
ship? Despite a somewhat greater re- 
liance upon faster transportation and 
faster facilities for communication, I 
see nothing to suggest that this basic 
requirement of salesmanship — has 
changed during that time. 


" selling kits include 


(Kechetoeke 


SHOWROOM BANNERS 


@ MAKE A HIT with your dealers by 
adding America's handsomest, longest- 
lasting, biggest value banner to their 
merchandising kits. Richcloth perma- 
nently impregnates your message or 
design... even your dealers’ names... 
in raised cloth lettering. Won't crack or 
peel—easily 
cleaned. Order 
- as few as 25. 
Mail coupon for 

\ details, prices and 
“ \ samples. 


CHOICE 
TERRITORY OPEN 
A few choice territories 
still available for ex- 
perienced advertising 
specialty salesmen, 


Write for details. 7 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! 


} RICHCLOTH BANNERS, Div. Rosco Mfg. Co. | 
| 453 Central Avenue, Rochester 5, N. Y. | 
| Without obligection, send details, prices and 
samples of Richcloth Showroom Banners. | 
| 
| Name __ . neues | 
j Address__ uaienivensene . 
Re ar ae Gh ae ee ee J 
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Many people have the mistaken 
notion that the seller of a product 
can set his own price. Those of us 
who have had experience in the sell- 
ing profession know that whatever 
the prestige or good-will of a product, 
it cannot long hold its market posi- 
tion against competition that gives 
more value to the consumer, either 
through quality or price. So you have 
to constantly keep a weather eye 
turned toward competition. You es- 
tablish a price with the knowledge, 
too, that if it is the same as your 
competitor's, you are charged with 
collusion; if it is higher, you will be 
accused of profiteering; if it is lower, 
you will be guilty of cutthroat com- 
petition ! 


T. G. MacGowan, Manager, 
Marketing Research Dept., Fire- 
stone Tire & Rubber Co.: Next 
year the changing status of the sales 
manager, which has been noted for 
some time, will gain new impetus. 

The modern sales manager must 
have no less ability to build a great 
organization, keep it energized and 
keep the customers happy. But he 
must also be a man who knows how 
to get and use facts in a seVerely 
competitive time. 

He must know about his market— 
what and where it is and how and 
why it acts. He must be a master of 
the devices of control in the budget- 
ing of his operations and the direc- 
tion of his men. 

I think it is natural that this more 
capable, broader type of sales man- 
ager today so often finds it advisable 
to effect under him a division be- 
tween the functions of planning and 
execution. If the organization is not 
too large, the sales head is himself 
sometimes the planner. But it is in- 
creasingly common to find that such 
a sales manager has entrusted the 
execution of the plans to a strong 
right-hand man. 

And very often in the larger or- 
ganizations the vice-president in 
charge of sales has under him in 
effect two right-hand men—or per- 
haps I should say one right-hand and 
one left-hand man—one of whom is 
the planner and has the staff depart- 
ments report to him, and one who is 
the action man, who has the line 
personnel as his responsibility. 


Sterling W. Mudge, Supervisor 
of Training, Socony-Vacuum Oil 
Co., Inc.: Sales Training is often 
considered, unfortunately, to be an 
automatic process for making better 
salesmen. Even though good sales 
training may be purchased in pack- 


age torm through the media of books, 
manuals, etc., | sometimes wonder if 
enough thought and investigation are 
given to the practical value of the 
training as should be, considering the 
time, effort, and money which may 
be involved. Are sales managers serv- 
ing as effectively as buyers—as they 
are in their direct-selling efforts? 

With all the increasing complica- 
tions of business activities, would it 
be too much to ask sales managers to 
consider the grooming of their sales 
organizations in terms of developing 
and improving sound selling tech- 
niques through the simple process of 
actual practice in the recognition of 
just three basic essentials of sales- 
manship. 

Let’s keep the approach simple and 
sound. What should a salesman ac- 
tually know? What abilities and 
skills should a_ salesman _ possess? 
What personal characteristics are de- 
sirable for successful selling? If we 
can get salesmen to think for them- 
selves and to act with regard to these 
three fundamental questions in con- 
nection with their particular position, 
would it not be a worth while ex- 
penditure of time, effort and money ? 
If this is so, would it not be the ma- 
jor responsibility of sales managers 
to arrange and participate to a large 
degree in a simple procedure for such 
practical sales training as will pro- 
vide useful knowledge, improve re- 
quired abilities and skills, and en- 
courage personal characteristics 
which are assets rather than liabili- 
ties? Will sales managers realize, too. 
that this is a continuing responsibil- 
ity? 


Fritz J. Roethlisberger, Pro- 
fessor of Human Relations, Har- 
vard Graduate School of Busi- 
ness Administration: Workers 
must satisfy the social and emo- 
tional needs as well as the economic 
needs of the individual. It is gen- 
erally assumed that people are mo- 
tivated by economic gain and in that 
are essentially logical. This is not 
true. Economic interest lies far be- 
hind in the list of incentives that 
make people work. 

Most of the social and emotional 
needs can only be satisfied through 
relationships with other individuals 
or groups of individuals. Of these re- 
lationships, the relationship between 
superior and subordinate is one of 
the most important in business to- 
day. The subordinate is dependent 
for the satisfaction of many of his 
emotional needs upon the behavior 
and attitudes of his superiors. 

What can the salesman’s superior 
do to satisfy the needs of salesmen? 
He can recognize the fact that sales- 
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men differ essentially from factory 
men in that they are away from home 
and working alone. ‘They are not 
members of a cohesive group. They're 
dealing with people rather than 
things—and these people are not 
members of their own organization. 
The salesman has no authority over 
them. The salesman is constantly 
“on show,” because he’s selling him- 
self. He has to be stimulated to re- 
newed effort because he is not paced 
by a machine. 

''The salesman sees his boss seldom. 
He is under pressure from both his 
superior and his customers. He may 
feel at the mercy of superiors. He 
may feel he is being judged only by 
sales results. 

The salesman does his work with- 
out a feeling of security—he feels 
“alone.” And he can’t express such 
feelings to his boss, his supervisor, or 
even his wife. He can’t blow off 
steam. Every setback in the field is 
thus a threat to his self-esteem. His 
demand for approval, therefore, be- 
comes extreme. The salesman—espe- 
cially the man who may never have 
sold in a pre-war market—has much 
more urgent need for security, ap- 
proval and recognition than a factory 
man. 

In meeting these conditions, noth- 
ing can substitute for face-to-face 
contacts between superior and _ sales- 
man. Here the sales manager needs 
to be an expert in human relations. 
He needs to create an atmosphere of 
approval. He needs to listen, to let 
the salesman blow off steam. He 
needs to recognize the necessity for 
giving the salesman an opportunity to 
participate in the solution of problems 
that affect the man and his work. 


Harry R. Chapman, Chairman 
of the Board, New England Con- 
fectionery Co.: The salesman is 
the spark plug of the whole distribu- 
tive system, and thus helps to cre- 
ate utilities of time and place. There 
are certain fundamentals underlying 
the salesman’s work in the field that 
are more or less common to all lines 
of business. He must know how to 
do his part in building volume, how 
to aid in the preservation of net 
profits, and how to help merchandise 
the line as well as take orders. He 
must help in administrative economy 
and must always be an important 
factor in building good-will—good 
public relations. To successfully per- 
form all of these tasks, the salesman 
must be dynamic, cheerful, have a 
fine imagination, be a quick thinker, 


true place in the economic system, the 
honest and informed salesman can go 
about his work with justifiable pride 
in the necessary part he plays in our 
great industrial system. 


Dr. Kenneth McFarland, Special 
Representative, General Motors 
Corp.: One of the most astounding 
facts revealed by the research of per; 
sonnel departments is that more than 
90¢¢ of failures in business, the pro- 
fessions, and the vocations are not 
occasioned by a lack of knowledge 


concerning the skill techniques in- 
volved. ‘The vast majority of so- 
called ‘‘business: failures” are in 
reality human failures and personality 
faults. The record shows that people 
are fired because they are lazy, irre- 
sponsible, disloyal, dishonest, have 
poor general judgment, are immoral 
or intemperate, use poor English, 
have poor personalities, or are chronic 
complainers. It seems that before a 
man can be a good businessman, good 
professional man, or a good trades- 
man, he must first be just a good 
man. 


WIOD led the 
field in coverage of © 
the fabulous war time 
market...and, now it 
holds its leadership 
by literally saturating 
this, the greatest of 
all “normal” markets! 


National Representatives 
GEORGE P. HOLLINGBERY CO. 


Southeast Representative 
BARRY €. CUMMING S 


JAMES M. LeGATE, General Manager 


5,000 WATTS - 610 KC - NBC 


possess a high degree of integrity, 


, All WIOQOD-AM programs are duplicated on 
and a strong will to do. WIOD-FM with t t t 
Thus, with a realization of his A. outs e Soest te aduasticase ‘ 
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Salesmen May Be Liable to D. C. 
Income Tax If They Sell There 


It's a 1947 law calling for a local tax on income earned 
within the District. Authorities are differing, however, on 
conditions that constitute tax liability. Here are examples. 


Buyers for Washington, D. C., de- months in the habits of visiting sales- 
partment stores have noticed a curi- men. 
ous change during the past several Salesmen formerly set up their 


CHET LONG is more than a 
WBNS news commentator. He is 
a public spirited citizen of a 
thriving community and is always 
an indefatigable worker for all 
civic improvements, charities and 
worth-while organizations. Re- 
cently he was awarded the first 
and only male membership in the 
Columbus Chapter, National Sec- 
retary’s Association, because of 
outstanding service to the pro- 
fession. 


“ONE OF THE NATION'S TOP TWENTY,” that’s what 
Central Ohio listeners have been hearing over WBNS for 
the past two months. Hooper Listening Index for August- 
September 1948 places WBNS 10th in the morning, 7th in 
the afternoon and Sth in the evening. A top twenty rating 


based on the city zone share of audience for all stations, 
network and non-network cities. 


IT PAYS TO ADVERTISE (ON 
WBNS) has. been profitably 
proven by the Furniture House, 
one of Columbus’ better furniture 
stores. They bet their entire ad- 
vertising budget on WBNS and to 
their great satisfaction business 
instantly showed a phenomenal 
increase and has steadily gained 
for month after month. Yes, if 
you want results use WBNS. 


Z 
Z 
Z 
Z 
Z 
Z 
Z 
Z 
“BR 
> POWER 5000 D-1000+-N CBS 
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sample cases in local hotel rooms to 
which they invited buyers. Now it’s 
different, all because of a local tax 
situation. 

The District of Columbia has an 
income and franchise tax, enacted by 
Congress in 1947. It applies to sales 
by out-of-town suppliers to local mer- 
chants. Several months ago the Dis- 
rict’s assessors decided that a visiting 
salesmai, operating from a local hotel 
room even for a few hours, must get 
a license. As a licensed seller, his com- 
pany becomes liable for taxes on in- 
come earned within the District. 


Queries Companies 


A company that queries the Wash- 
ington, D. C. Government, or one 
discovered by the D. C. assessors, is 
given a form containing these ques- 
tions, among others: 

“(a) Does your company physi- 
cally have or maintain (either tem- 
porarily or permanently, either sta- 
tionary or movable) an office, tele- 
phone answering service, warehouse 
or other place of business in the Dis- 
trict? 

“(b) Does your company have an 
officer, agent or representative having 
an office, residence or hotel room or 
other place (either temporary or 
permanent, either stationary or mov- 
able) used for business purposes in 
the District?” 

One otf the assessors remarked 
about this form: 

“If a traveling salesman operates 
from a hotel room even for just a few 
hours, his company must answer 
‘Yes’ to question (b). Then we ask 
for taxes. If the company fails to file 
a return, we bill it—making our own 
estimate.” 

As a matter of fact, this particular 
assessor may have been simplifying 
things. Several letters from the D. C. 
Government are in the hands of com- 
pany controllers advising them that 
they would not be subject to the tax 
if the hotel room was used for sample 
display only. They could escape it if 
the salesman checked out at night. 
If, at the end of his work-day, he 
repaired to Baltimore for recreation 
and sleep, the company was not sub- 
ject to the levy. 

So, there are at least three classes 
of salesmen who come to Washing- 
ton: 

1. Those who never heard of the 
tax and operate as they always have. 
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(The hotels are not required to, and 
do not, report them. No District in- 
vestigators are known to be examin- 
ing hotel registers. ) 

2. Those whose companies were 
told that a day-time sample room im- 
plied residence and who, therefore, 
operate from Baltimore. 

3. Those whose companies were 
told that only an overnight visit 
would subject them to the tax and 
who, consequently, operate from a 
Washington hotel but sleep in Balti- 
more. 

A company that the Government 
considers subject to the tax gets a 
series of form letters. One of the later 
letters in the series threatens suit. 
There is no record of such suits hav- 
ing been filed; however, the rigid 
application of the statute is relatively 
new. 

Such, at the moment, is the situa- 
tion in the District. “The United 
States Chamber of Commerce gets 
queries but for jurisdictional reasons 
refers them to the local Board of 
Trade. The Board of Trade refers 
questioners to the law itself, and to 
subsequent regulations under it on 
which questions (a) and (b) above 
are based. 


More Local Taxes 

According to Commerce Depart- 
ment men who watch local finances, 
fuzzy situations entailing local taxes 
are likely to arise everywhere. All 
these factors, they point out, so indi- 
cate: 

1. Almost every municipality is be- 
hind on such expected local services 
as schools and fire departments. Costs 
are going up. 

2. Local taxes are often high now. 
Authorities look for new things to 
tax. Methods for attaching out-of- 
town business are always sought. If a 
local Government hits on a successful 
idea, other governments imitate. 

3. Because of the Cement decision, 
companies that must absorb freight 
will increasingly ship, if possible, 
from their own local warehouses. 
There will surely be new local tax 
laws to catch them. 

The state that, for the moment, is 
expected to prove most fertile in in- 
genious, variegated and, perhaps, con- 
fusing taxes on out-of-town sales is 
Pennsylvania. The Pennsylvania 
Chamber of Commerce put the story 
recently into a pamphlet, ‘‘Pennsyl- 
vania’s New Local Tax Law in 
Operation.” The story is simple. The 
last State legislative session passed a 
law, Act No. 481, that lets political 
subdivisions—cities, boroughs, towns, 
townships and school districts—im- 
pose new taxes on whatever the state 
itself does not tax. There happens to 
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be no Pennsylvania income tax. To 
date at least 20 political subdivisions, 
including Philadelphia, have imposed 
income levies. A great many have 
mercantile levies on wholesale and 
retail transactions. Altoona has a 
business privilege tax. 

So far, political subdivisions have 
not issued _ regulations deciding 
whether and which out-of-town sup- 
pliers are subject to their taxes. But 
they need money and, if they are like 
other local Governments, prefer out- 
of-town money. Situations something 
like that of the District of Columbia 


are, to say the least, possible. 

Other kinds of taxes to tease 
traveling salesmen are being advised. 
Cities are going in for taxes on the 
renting of hotel rooms: the American 
Hotel Association tries to head this 
one off wherever it can and, so far, 
has had middling success. ‘There are 
taxes on local radio broadcasts, which 
are imposed on the station and passed 
on to the sponsor. According to Com- 
merce Department students of the 
subject new and peculiar imposts 
are being generated a shade too fast 
to keep up with. 


lt Adds up 


98.°% city zone families 
read the Lvening News 


when you sell 
these News Readers 


you sel the WHOLE 
BUFFALO MARKET 


BUFFALO EVENING NEWS 


EDWARD H. BUTLER, Editor and Publisher 
“Western New York’s Great Newspaper” 
KELLY-SMITH CO., National Representatives 
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Exclusive Sales Contracts: 


When Are They Illegal ? 


Answer: When, because of the volume of business involved, 
they substantially tend to lessen competition. These cita- 
tions of cases revolving around the issue of exclusive 
contracts clearly reveal the attitude of American courts. 


BY ALBERT GRAY 


‘The recent decision of the Federal 
Court of California holding illegal 
the retail dealer contracts of the 
Standard Oil Company of California 
and Standard Stations, Inc., vitally 
affects 5,197 service station outlets of 
these two companies throughout seven 
of the Pacific states. 

‘These contracts provided in sub- 
stance that these oil companies would 
sell and the dealers would buy from 
them “‘all of the dealer’s requirements 
of petroleum products used or sold.” 
‘The dealer agreed “not to store, han- 
dle, distribute or sell any other brand 
or brands of petroleum products.” 

‘The amendment to the Sherman 
Anti-Trust law enacted in 1914 and 
known as the Clayton Act, provides 
that, “It shall be unlawful for any 
person engaged in commerce to lease 
or make a sale or contract for sale 
of goods . . . on the condition, agree- 
ment or understanding that the lessee 
or purchaser thereof shall not use or 
deal in the goods . . . of a competitor 
of the lessor or seller.” (1) 

Application of this statute, how- 
ever, is restricted by its terms to those 
cases ‘Where the effect of such lease, 
sale or contract for sale . . . may be 
to substantially lessen competition or 
tend to create a monoply in any line 
of commerce.” The essence of the 
offence is the substantially lessening 
of competition. 

‘The Supreme Court in a case de- 
cided shortly after this amendment 
was passed, involving an agreement 
whereby the retailer would neither 
sell nor permit the sale on his premises 
of any products of a competitor of the 
manufacturer, said of this law, “It 
was intended to prevent such agree- 
ments as would . . . probably lessen 
competition or create an actual tend- 
ency to monopoly. That it was not 
intended to reach every remote lessen- 
ing of competition is shown in the re- 
quirement that such lessening must be 
substantial.” (2) 

In this recent case of the Standard 
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Oil Company of California the sales 
of that company had been built by 
these exclusive agreements to an an- 
nual volume of $68,000,000. A mar- 
ket of this magnitude, implemented 
by contracts of this type, could never 
qualify before the courts as a “re- 
mote lessening of competition.” 

The attitude of the courts of this 
country towards the size of a business 
employing this method of merchan- 
dising is clearly set out in a dissenting 
opinion of Justice Douglas handed 
down on the same day as the decision 
of the Standard Oil Company case, 
in relation to a corporation with but 
a third of the annual business of the 
oil corporation. 


Problem of Bigness 


“We have here the problem of big- 
ness. Its lesson should by now have 
been burned into our memory by 
Brandeis. The Curse of Bigness 
shows how size can become a menace 
—both industrial and social. It can 
be an industrial menace because it 
creates gross inequalities against exist- 
ing or putative competitors. It can 
be a social menace—because of its 
control of prices.” (3) 

This feature of size unquestionably 
bestows on its possessor a greater 
power in meeting competition and so 
more readily brings its business opera- 
tions under the critical scrutiny of the 
courts. In the International Salt 
Company decision of a year ago, 
which involved annual sales of but 
half a million under exclusive sales 
contracts, the court also emphasized 
the sales volume. 

“The volume of business affected 
by these contracts cannot be said to 
be insignificant or insubstantial and 
the tendency of the arrangement to 
accomplishment of monopoly seems 
obvious. Under the law agreements 
are forbidden which ‘tend to create 
a monopoly,’ and it is immaterial that 
the tendency is a creeping one rather 
than one that proceeds at full gallop; 
nor does the law await arrival at the 
goal before condemning the direction 
of the movement.” (4) 


The earliest incident where the 
courts were called upon to determine 
the validity of agreements for exclu- 
sive buying by a retailer from a manu- 
facturer, involved a contract made the 
same year as the enactment of this 
amendment. There the principles 
governing the application of the 
statute were laid down as the law 
and remain so today. 

In that instance a Boston retailer 
agreed with a dress pattern manufac- 
turer that no competitive patterns 
would be sold on the retailer's 
premises so long as the contract was 
in force. A few years later the manu- 
facturer discovered dress patterns of 
a competitor on the store shelves of 
the retailer. Suit was brought to en- 
join the further sale of competitive 
goods. The Clayton Act, said the 
Supreme Court at that time, “Sought 
to reach the agreements embraced 
within its sphere in their incipiency 
and ... to determine their legality by 
specific tests of its own, which de- 
clared illegal contracts of sale made 
upon the agreement or understand- 
ing that the purchaser shall not deal 
in the goods of a competitor or com- 
petitors of the seller, which may ‘sub- 
stantially lessen competition or tend 
to create a monopoly.’”’ (2) 

Since this law was passed the courts 
have consistently condemned con- 
tracts between retailers and manufac- 
turers excluding the retailing of com- 
petitive goods when the volume of 
sales was of relative significance to 
the aggregate sales in that particular 
product. There, they have insisted. 
lies the criterion for determining the 
lessened competition condemned by 
the law. 

On the other hand exclusive sales 
contracts involving only insignificant 
proportions of the business in a 
vicinity would not be within the con- 
demnation of the law. The law is not 
violated unless the volume of the 
product sold under such methods is 
sufficient to affect substantially the 
competitive retail price. 

Further, this law has no relation to 
exclusive sales contracts when the ex- 
clusion feature is unrelated to compe- 
tition. A contract one time used by 
the Buick and Chevrolet Companies 
with their retail dealers had this pro- 
vision: “Dealer will agree that he 
will not sell. offer for sale or use in 
the repair of Chevrolet (Buick) mo- 
tor vehicles and chassis, second-hand 
or used parts or any part or parts not 


t. VSCA.. Tie. 15, See. 14. 

2. Standard Fashion Co. vy. Magrance- 
Houston Co., 258 U. S. 346. 

3. United States v. Columbia Steel 
Corporation, 334 U. S. 495. 

4. International Salt Co. v. 
States, 322 U. S. 392. 
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FARM FAMILIES AT 


Have a Grip on 
THE LIFE LINE 


~~ 


FEBRUARY 


OF AMERICA! 


Mrs. Gibbs (right) helps Swift & Co.'s Martha 
Logan demonstrate meat cookery to a group of 


County Home Demonstration leaders in THE 


SOUTHERN PLANTER kitchen. 


NOTHER “FIRST” has come to 
De SOUTHERN PLANTER! On 
November 16, Mavis Magee Gibbs, 
Homemaking Editor, won the coveted 
“Life Line of America” trophy for 
farm papers. [his award of the Groc- 
ery Manutacturers of America to Mrs. 
Gibbs was for her interpretation of 
the American food supply system to 
the 350,000 farm families who read 
her pages every month. 
The well-being of the entire farm 


family at the Top of the South has 


223 Governor St., Richmond 9, Va. 


THE TOP OF THE 


SOUTH... 


America. 


SERVING THE TOP FARMERS AT & 


Mr. Paul S. Willis, President of G.M.A., presents Mavis Gibbs with 
silver trophy bowl] for her interpretation of food—The Life Line of 
Editor Dr. Paul Sanders proudly holds THE SOUTHERN 
PLANTER’S plaque of recognition. 


been the first concern, since 1840, of this, the oldest 
farm paper in America. Last year, in its model test 
kitchen—first of its kind in the South—more than 
500 farm home leaders met at various demonstra 
tions. They learned more about foods, appliances 
and practices which they, in turn, could pass on to 
thousands of interested farm women in their own 
communities. Each month more than 350,000 read- 
ers of THe SourHerN PLANTER search its pages for 
help and advice in farming and in living. One 
offer, almost hidden, of 150 tested recipes last July, 
drew 1,107 replies, and more keep coming in every 


month. 


There is wealth in SourHERN PLANTER LAND, a 


wealth of farm business—more than 2 billion dollars 


worth annually; and a wealth of living where TOP 
farm families want the best and can pay for it. Your 
sales story will find a ready audience and an eager 


one in the pages of THe SourHEeRN PLANTER. 


441 Lexington Ave., New York 17 
333 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 1 
e 
W est Coast Representative; 
SIMPSON-REILLY, Lib. 

Los Angeles, San Francisco, Calif. 
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More farm families in 
this area read The 
Southern Planter than 


L America's Oldest Farm Paper — Established 1840 


any other farm paper. 
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manufactured by or authorized by the 
Chevrolet (Buick) Motor company, 
division of General Motors Corp.” 

With such contract conditions the 
Clayton Act does not interfere. “The 
clause for the exclusive use of 
Chevrolet parts in the repair of auto- 
mobiles of that manufacture has no 
relation whatever to competition, but 
solely to provision for proper repairs. 
The stifling of competition is the 
essential evil at which the law is 
aimed. “In the present case,” said the 
court, ‘(Chevrolet or Buick) is not 
licensing or selling to competitive 
manufacturers. They are selling auto- 
mobiles to their designated dealers, 
making to the purchasers from such 
dealers certain warranties and en- 
deavoring to preserve the good-will of 
the buying public. . . . The restric- 
tion is applicable only to (Chevrolet 
or Buick) cars. Clearly this provides 
against the otherwise possible use of 
defective parts in repairing or making 
replacements in their products. The 
preservation of the good-will of the 
public is invaluable.” : (5) 

A situation closely similar to the 


one solved by General Motors Corpo- 
ration by restrictive selling agree- 
ments occurred in the contracts be- 
tween 30 or more oil producers and 
the operators of filling stations. The 
aim of this agreement was to prevent 
the confusion of the gasoline of the 
contracting oil companies with com- 
petitive gasoline products and the sub- 
stitution by station operators of the 
gasoline of one producer for the prod- 
uct of another. ‘The portion of the 
contract involved in this litigation 
was, ‘“(1) The above described equip- 
ment shall be used . . . for the sole 
purpose of storing and handling the 
gasoline supplied by the (gasoline 
producer)” and ‘‘(4) In the event the 
(filling station operator) should at 
any time use said equipment for anv 
other purpose than the storing and 
handling of gasoline supplied by the 
(gasoline producer) or should cease 
for . . . days to handle gasoline se- 
cured from the (gasoline producer ) 
the right or license of the (filling sta- 
tion operator) to said equipment shall 
at once terminate.” 

Holding such an agreement did 
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SALES SETTING FOR YOUR PRODUCT 


Manufacturers interested in pointing consumers’ attention 
to their products are offering their retailers Columbus 
POINT-OF-SALE Display Cases. These units are cus- 
tom designed to present the merchandise in its most 
sales-appealing manner where this is most im- 
portant — at the point of sale. If you would like 
to assure that your product will attract the eye 
and “buy” of consumers, turn your sales prob- 
lem over to Columbus display experts and 
let them show you how. Write The Colum- 
bus Show Case Company, 872 W. Fifth 

Ave., Columbus 12, Ohio. 


* A Columbus POINT-OF-SALE Case for the Parker Pen Com- 
pany. See how the extruded architectural bronze frame 
and select cabinet wood base compliment these fine 
pens ond pencils. Notice that the custom-built trays 

are sloping and higher than average for greater 


Columbus POINT-OF-SALE DISPLAY CASES 


not violate this law, the Supreme 
Court pointed out that “There is no 
covenant in the present contract 
which obligates the lessee not to sell 
the goods of another; and _ its 
language cannot be so construed. . . . 
The lessee is free to buy wherever he 
chooses; he may freely accept and use 
as many pumps as he wishes and may 
discontinue any or all of them. He 
may carry on business as his judg- 
ment dictates and his means permit, 
save only that he cannot use the les- 
sors equipment for dispensing an- 
other’s brand.” (6) 

“Tt seems a necessary part of our 
business mores for a manufacturer to 
have free selection in dealing with its 
distributors. Upon the recognition of 
this fact why may he not refuse to do 
business with one who deals in a 
closely competitive product.” (7) 


Establishes Principle 


This principle was asserted by the 
Supreme Court 50 years ago and 
later firmly established by that court 
when it affirmed the dismissal of an 
indictment against Colgate & Com- 
pany, the soap manufacturer, for a 
refusal to sell its product except on 
conditions which it imposed on_ its 
retailers. .\ manufacturer may sell 
to whom he wishes and on his own 
terms or conditions and he may re- 
fuse to sell if these conditions are not 
met by the buyer. The retailer, on 
the other hand, may buy where and 
as he wishes. The statutory provision 
is against the making of contracts. 

“Tt is the long recognized right of 
a trader or manufacturer engaged in 
an entirely private business freely to 
exercise his own independent discre- 
tion as to parties with whom he will 
deal. And of course he may announce 
in advance the circumstances under 
which he will refuse to sell 
tail dealer has the unquestioned right 
to stop dealing with a wholesaler for 
reasons sufficient to himself and may 
do so because he thinks such dealer is 
acting unfairly in trying to under- 
mine his trade.” (8) 

An arrangement for exclusive sell- 
ing, to merit the condemnation of the 
statute must, first, be embodied in a 
contract and, second, it must be 
aimed at the curtailment of compe- 
tition. It is only when these two 
features are both present that the in- 
sistence of the wholesaler or producer 
that a retailer sell no competitive 
goods, becomes illegal. 


5. Pick Mfg. Co. v. General Motors 
Corporation, 80 Fed. 2d 641. 

6. Federal Trade Commission vy. Sin- 
clair, 261 U. S. 463. 

7. Camfield Mfg. Co. v. McGraw Elec- 
tric Co., 70 Fed. S. 477. 

8. U.S. v. Colgate & Co., 250 U. S$. 300. 
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EDITORIAL —— 
Selling Freedom 


With this issue of the News NFSE 
members are receiving a pamphlet 
issued by the American Heritage 
Foundation which describes the 
Freedom Train Historical Exhibit. 

The American Heritage Founda- 
tion is a non-partisan, non-contro- 
versial organization. Its sole object 
is to raise the individual level of 
citizenship. 

For over a year the Foundation 
has been bringing the great docu- 
ments of our history to people across 
the nation through the. Freedom 
Train. Now the Foundation has 
gi a full color historical ex- 

ibit, so that other millions of 
American citizens can see the docu- 
ments and records which are the 
cornerstones of their liberty. 

The sales executives of America 
have a great opportunity to play a 
leading role in the current world 
struggle. It is now apparent that the 
concept of freedom must be con- 
stantly sold and resold. That it can 
be successfully sold was dramatically 
proven in the letters-to-Italy pro- 
gram which was a vital force in de- 
eating the Communists in Italy. 

We must also constantly strength- 
en democracy in America. And no 
one is better equipped to do this 
selling job than the sales executives 
and the salesmen of America. Their 
life work and training are dedicated 
to persuading people. They meet 
and talk with millions upon millions 
of other citizens every day. Theirs 
is a magnificent opportunity to tell 
America’s story to our people. 

Indeed, sales executives have an 
enormous stake in our twin systems 
of democracy and free enterprise. 
Scott Fletcher, President of Ency- 
clopaedia Britannica Films, recently 
pointed out that the surest test of 
socialism in an economic system was 
the role of salesmen in that system. 
Under a completely planned, or 
socialist, economy, there is no need 
for salesmen. The planners allocate 
the existing supplies. At the other 
end of the scale, salesmen are the 
very foundation of a free economy. 

The American Heritage Founda- 
tion’s pamphlet outlines specific 
steps that you can take in this vital 

rogram. As the — states, 
your part is a small one in cost, but 


big in importance!” 
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Tested 


Programs 


For three years the New York 
Sales Executives Club has been 
sponsoring the Jack Lacy Clinic for 
Advanced Salesmanship. 

The first clinic was held in 1946 
when the great post-war demand for 
salesmen began developing. Even 
at a tuition fee of $15 for the series, 
the clinic was sold out weeks in 
advance. 

Since then the clinics have been 
an annual part of the club's service 
to its members. Each year the num- 
ber of students packed into the Hotel 
Roosevelt’s Grand Ballroom is limit- 
ed only by New York fire laws. 

The sessions are held one night 
each week from seven until nine, 


FLOYD POETZINGER’S film bureau is 
source of information on visuals. 
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NEW YORK SALESMEN studying at Lacy ry for Advanced Salesmanship 
practice methods of relieving nervous tension before a presentation. 


for five consecutive weeks. Scores 
of unsolicited letters prove that the 
clinics sponsored by the club make 
an important contribution to sales- 
manship in the New York area. 

New York's experience with the 
Jack Lacy course is not exceptional. 
Other clubs have staged the clinics 
with equal success, and many more 
of NFSE’s 86 clubs have developed 
programs especially fitted to the 
needs of their community and of 
their members. 

Last year the Buffalo Sales Exec- 
utives Association sponsored an 
evening sales rally which gave Buff- 
alo’s salesmen increased prestige 
and a better understanding of the 
importance of their job. An audience 
of more than 1600 jammed Klein- 
hans Music Hall to listen to business 
leaders explain the role of selling in 
our present day economy. Buffalo 
plans to hold these rallies every year. 

NFSE’s “Sales Executives Club 
Committee” recognized that if clubs 
could exchange such ideas, they 
could enormously improve their ser- 
vices to members. Under Chairman 
Ev Merrill, President of Worcester’s 
Merrill and Usher Company, the 
committee developed a plan to give 
these ideas wide distribution. 

Under the plan NFSE headquar- 
ters serves as a “clearing-house” for 
ideas. Each club has been asked to 
report in detail exactly how it staged 
its most successful programs. All the 
reports were then incorporated in a 


package and sent to all NFSE clubs. 
Thus every club has a wide selection 
of “tested” programs from which it 
can select those best suited to the 
needs of its own members. 

Under Chairman Merrill's direc- 
tion, the package will constantly be 
expanded and improved. As new 
programs are developed by indi- 
vidual clubs, they will be sent to 
all clubs for their own use. 

The club package of tested pro- 
grams is but one of the services 
offered to clubs by Ev Merrill's 
committee. Floyd Poetzinger, Presi- 
dent of Poetzinger, Dechert and 
Kielty, heads the film bureau serving 
members and clubs. This bureau 
maintains a current listing of films 
on sales and sales management 
which may be leased or purchased. 

Another important aspect of the 
film bureau’s work has been the 
preparation by Mr. Poetzinger’s 
committee of the new Film Hand- 
book for Sales Managers. The hand- 
book is organized on the basis of a 
sales manager's job requirements. 
Under each of sixty job requirements 
are listed two or three motion pic- 
tures or slide films that have been 
used effectively by some company. 

The manual represents the experi- 
ence of 69 companies in 45 in- 
dustries, and lists approximately 170 
films. Those 170 examples were 
selected from more than 18,000 films 
which have been seen by Mr. Poetz- 
inger’s committee. In addition to 
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examples under each job require- 
ment, there is also a list of all the 
“ready-made” films on selling and 
recruiting. These films can be pur- 
chased or rented for use by sales 
executives clubs. 

Recognition of outstanding pro- 
grams is provided by the twin 
awards sponsored by Ray Bill. For 
many years Mr. Bill, first President 
of the Federation, and Editor and 
Publisher of Sales Management, has 
presented a silver cup to the club 
which did the most to advance 
salesmanship and interest in selling 
in its community. 

Last year Ray Bill sponsored a 
second award, presented to the club 
making the greatest contribution to 
the development of sales managers 
as executives. This award is in the 
form of a modern custom-built lec- 
tern. An engraved plate serves as a 
constant reminder of the outstanding 
job done by the winning club. 

Chairman Merrill's committee be- 
lieves that if club officers can be 
relieved of administrative details 
they can concentrate on providing 
greater service to their members. 
For this reason the committee's 
program includes several plans de- 
signed to strengthen club adminis- 
tration 

Under the direction of Roydon 
Barbour, NFSE International Direc- 
tor, the practices of clubs throughout 
the country were pooled. Here again 
the idea was to present “tested” 
plans to the clubs, rather than pro- 


ray croweLt is author of plan for 
full year of programs and services. 


Bit BuRDICK plans yearly session 
for secretaries to exchange ideas. 


mote the ideas of one individual. 

The plans were then compiled 
into a set of eight bound adminis- 
tration studies now being widely 
used by NFSE clubs. Covering the 
organization and operation of major 
committees, they include sections on 
organizing committees, do’s and 
don'ts of committee administration, 
and tips from experienced chairmen. 

Another committee aiding clubs 
in their administration problems is 
headed by Ray Crowell. As a NFSE 
Director, Mr. Crowell noted that 
clubs operating on a fiscal year run- 
ning from July to June usually had 
a much smoother administration. 
Because many clubs suspend opera- 
tions during the summer months, it 


ROYDON BARBOUR’S studies help im- 
prove clubs’ services to members. 


RAY BILL sponsors awards to clubs 
doing most for selling and members. 


was apparent that June was the ideal 
time for new officers to take office. 
This would give them the entire 
summer to plan a year’s uninter- 
rupted activities. This “club unifi- 
cation plan” is an important part of 
the “Sales Executives Club Com- 
mittee’s” program, and has been 
widely adopted by a majority of 
NFSE sales executives clubs. 

Bill Burdick, Director of the 
Rochester Sales Executives Club, is 
in charge of the annual secretaries’ 
breakfast. Staged during the annual 
NFSE convention, the breakfast 
gives club secretaries an opportunity 
to discuss administrative problems 
and to exchange ideas. Here again, 
clubs have a chance to benefit from 
the successful experience of other 
clubs. 

The Speakers Bureau, coordinated 
by headquarters, provides for an 
interchange of information about 
speakers. Through the bureau, clubs 
exchange reports on the ability of 
the speakers who address their meet- 
ings. At the same time the bureau 
offers to clubs a source of speakers 
who have an important message for 
sales executives. 

In our expanding economy there 
is an increasing need for improving 
the techniques of distribution. Chair- 
man Merrill recognizes that the 
sales executives clubs can do much 
to improve those techniques. By 
serving as a clearing house for pro- 
grams and ideas, tested and proven, 
NFSE is enabling the clubs to be of 
greatest service to their members. 
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News 


MISS BEATRICE B. SHOPP was guest of 


honor at the Upper Midwest Sales 
Conference. As “Miss America of 
| 1948”, she was named the “Out- 
| standing Sales Personality of the 
Upper Midwest for 1948.” Here Or- 
ville C. Hognander, General Chair- 
man of the Conference, presents 
Miss Shopp with a silver plaque 
| commemorating the occasion. With 
an attendance of more than 550, the 
one day Conference emphasized 
selection and training of salesmen 
and the use of visual aids in selling 
and merchandising. 


SALES TIPS ‘come 


George B. Finch 


Jam Handy Organization 


| “Let me give you an example of 


the visual method. I am going to 
take off my coat here a minute. 
_ Here’s my coat. I am an intelligent 
_ man. I know the English language, 
' but I have never seen a coat before. 
I come from the South Seas where 
! they wear a G-string or a sarong or 
a lava-lava or something similar. Do 
any of you smart, intelligent sales 
managers want to attempt to tell me 
how to put on that coat? I’ve seen 
| it tried. It takes about 30 minutes 
,; and you can generally get it on with 
the collar a little maladjusted. But, 
in order to tell me how to put on 


that coat, you must first explain the 


functions of the coat, then define 


the parts of the coat—the armholes, 
the sleeves, the cuffs, the tops, the 
bottoms, the insides, the outsides — 
and then attempt to so form words 
that I can coordinate the movements 
of my arms in such a way as to get 
inside of that coat right side up. On 
the other hand, there is none of you 
| who can’t show me how to put on 
this coat in about one-half a minute. 
Well, gentlemen, I submit that, as 
smart men, if it takes us one-half an 
hour to explain with the vocal cords 
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how to put on a coat, your salesman 
must be in a terrible spot if he goes 
in front of your customers and tries 
to explain with his vocal cords, the 
intricacies of a complex product. 
That is why I claim we must do 
something to help the salesman at 
the point of sale with some visuals.” 


Wheeler McMillan 
Farm Journal 

“The two most powerful motivat- 
ing forces that actuate human be- 
havior, I believe, are inertia on the 
one hand and pride on the other. 
Inertia keeps the man sitting where 
he is if he’s sitting or going on in 
the same direction he’s going unless 
some other force deflects him. Pride 
makes him desire that he and his 
loved ones shall be as well off as he 
can make them, shall live as well as 
he can earn the means for them to 
do, and shall take the place in their 
community to which he feels they 
are entitled. 

“The sales job, like dozens of other 
jobs in America, then, if I am right, 
is to apply a new force that diverts 
a man on and upward from the 
position inertia leaves him. It appeals 
successfully to the pride that’s an 
innate part of his being. It is entirely 


Upper Midwest Sales Conference 


possible that an appeal broadly and 
cleverly and soundly and honestly 
made to the justifiable pride of the 
people who live in this tremendous 
trade territory, could result in a tre- 
mendous accession of business ac- 


tivity.” 


George A. Bowie 
Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. 


“There is a mistaken idea among 
many businessmen who seem to be 
seeking business success and not 
finding it, and that is in the mind of 
the man who, when you ask him how 
his business is, comes back with the 
answer ‘Business is terrible. Busi- 
ness is lousy.’ And he makes you 
feel that he feels that business is 
something that has its own legs and 
its own arms, its own body and its 
own brain, and that it exists to push 
men and women around, to bestow 
a favor here, and take one away 
there. Let’s be reminded that there 
is no such thing as business without 
men and women in business. Busi- 
ness is an exercise of human beings, 
and when a man says that “Business 
is terrible’ what he’s really saying, 
although he may not realize it, is 
that he is terrible in his business, or 
he is lousy in his business.” 


A SOUTHERN WELCOME is extended by 
Betty Palmer, Executive Secretary 
of the Birmingham club, to four of 
the many top-flight guest speakers. 
Thoroughly enjoying the informal 
chat are Dr. J. L. Brakefield of the 
Birmingham Chamber of Com- 
merce; Arthur A. Hood, editor of the 
American Lumberman magazine; 
William J. Rados, well known con- 
sultant in sales training; and W. W. 
Powell, Director of Sales-Education 
for The Hoover Company. General 
Chairman of the Conference was 
Dan R. Hudson, NFSE Director. 
Prior to the Conference, on Nov. 18, 
the Board of Directors met and 
unanimously voted to launch a new 
Federation program for retailers. 
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SOUTHERN STATES CONFERENCE 


AN ENTHUSIASTIC AUDIENCE of 3100 
flocked to Birmingham’s big Temple 
Theatre for the inspiring Sales Rally 
staged by the Southern States Sales. 


Distribution Conference. A high | 


point in the two-day session, the 
rally was keynoted by Arthur H. 
Motley, President of Parade Publi- 
cations, Inc. Pointing out the great 
part the salesmen of America have 
played in the development of the 
nation, Mr. Motley maintained that 
“Nothing Happens — Until Some- 
body Sells Something.” The Confer- 
ence, staged by 12 sales executives 
clubs of the area, presented the case 
histories of successful sales and mer- 
chandising programs in many com- 
panies throughout the country. 
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HATS OFF! was tlic reaction to the 
Cavalcade of Dixie minstrel show. 
The entertainment, consisting of all 
amateur talent, was put on by the 
Birmingham chapter of the Society 
for the Preservation and Encourage- 
ment of Barbér Shop Quartet Sing- 
ing in America. On a somewhat 


different level, although just as en- | 


thusiastically received, was the 
reading by Miss Bobbie Dykes of 
her essay which won last year’s local 


' 


— TS 


contest. The presentation of the | 
Essay Award to Miss Dykes was | 


made at the luncheon meeting on 


Saturday. The prize of $250 for the | 


club outside the Birmingham area 
having the largest delegation present 
was awarded to Louisville. 
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New Books for Sales Executives 


NEW SAVINGS 

“An improvement in efficiency and 
areduction of marketing costs offers 
to most businesses an important 
opportunity for lowering their prices, 
increasing their net profits, and im- 
proving their competitive position.” 

There are few sales managers who 
would argue with this statement 
from the forward to the Department 
of Commerce’s new book, How Man- 
ufacturers Reduce Their Distribu- 
tion Costs. And the book itself is 


| designed to show sales executives 


| just how they can introduce such 


pws 


efficiencies into their own distribu- 
tion scheme. 

The book was written by Charles 
H. Sevin of the Marketing Division. 
It covers the experiences of manu- 
facturers of many different products, 
including packaged foods, cosmetics, 
household appliances, electrical 
equipment, and chemicals. They 
range from small to very large in 
size, and were picked because they 
had achieved substantial reductions 
in their unit marketing costs through 
improved efficiency. 

The book is based on 26 case 
studies of different manufacturers. 
It is divided into chapters so that a 
sales manager may conveniently find 
all available material on a particular 
aspect of the study. 

Phases of distribution covered in 
detail include: customers, channels, 
orders, territories, salesmen, and 
products. 

An example of the specific sugges- 
tions offered in this excellent little 
book is found in this excerpt from a 
typical case history: 

“This manufacturer also made a 
cost analysis to find the minimum 
size below which an order could not 
be filled at a profit. After a careful 
study of all the possible effects, it 
was decided not to accept any orders 
below this minimum. Not one cus- 
tomer was lost due to this policy, 
and unit distribution costs were re- 
duced by one-third.” 

Your copy of How Manufacturers 
Reduce Their Distribution Costs can 
be purchased through NFSE head- 
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quarters. The price is 35 cents per 
copy. 


NEW MARKETS 


A new market is being created for 
American sales managers by the 
Economic Cooperation Administra- 
tion. 

Although the basic concept of the 
Marshall Plan is that it will promote 
European recovery, this recovery 
can come only if American business- 
men understand how to do business 
under the plan’s provisions. 

Because the Marshall plan de- 
pends upon aggressive action by 
business, and because of the tre- 
mendous potential markets now 
coming into existence, Mr. E. K. 
Gubin has prepared a study of the 
program and its impact on business: 
How to Do Business Under the 
Marshall Plan, now available to 
NFSE members at no charge. 

Mr. Gubin, a Washington attor- 
ney, has keyed his book to the needs 
of businessmen who are anxious to 
take part in the program. He says: 

ECA will not get the business for 
you—you will have to go out and sell 
your product. Traditional American 
methods of aggressive salesmanship 
and advertising...may spell the 
difference between success and 
failure in your ECA operations. 

The 141 page book is divided into 
two distinct parts. The first section 
gives a clear picture of the why and 
how of the plan. The second part 
gives complete information on such 
subjects as: 

“Selling to Foreign Governments 

and Foreign Firms.” 

“How to Sell Goods to U.S. Gov- 

ernment Agencies.” 

“How to Participate in Loan 

Programs.” 

It tells whom to contact on sales 
and sales problems, explains how 
foreign missions buy, discusses 
methods of payment, even tells how 
to get your name on mailing lists 
announcing the need for given com- 
modities. 

Requests for How to Do Business 
Under the Marshall Plan will be 


promptly filled. They should be ad- 
dressed to NFSE headquarters, 
Hotel Shelton, Lexington Avenue 
and 49 Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


NEW IDEAS 


The Proceedings of the 1948 
Boston Conference on Distribution 
offers a gold mine for businessmen 
in general and sales executives in 
particular. 

The remarks of Federal Trade 
Commissioner Lowell Mason are 
startling in their frankness. Accord- 
ing to Commissioner Mason FTC 
bases its every move on the belief 
that “Small businessmen are being 
crushed by large aggregations of 
economic power.” 

Mr. Mason adds, “There is, as I 
see it, but one remedy for this 
dolorous condition — legislative ac- 
tion by the spokesmen of the people 
—the Congress of the United States.” 

In another talk reported in the 
Proceedings, NFSE President Robert 
Whitney offers 26 steps for “Cutting 
the Cost of Distribution—the Easy 
Way.” These steps represent the 
actual program used by Corning 
Glass Works to successfully intro- 
duce its “Flavor-Saver” pie plate. 

A program for sales executives 
anxious to help their retail outlets 
is offered by Charles H. Kellstadt, 
National Retail Merchandise Man- 
ager for Sears, Roebuck & Co. 

Mr. Kellstadt offers a 12 point 
program for retailers which, if put 
into effect, would be bound to in- 
crease both sales and profit. 

The analysis of consumer pur- 
chasing power by Arno H. Johnson, 
director of research for J. Walter 
Thompson, is a fact-packed study of 
just where the consumer's dollar is 
now going, and how it is likely to be 
spent in the future. 

These talks are but a small frac- 
tion of those reported in the pro- 
ceedings. The complete proceedings 
sell for $3.90, and may be ordered 
from Daniel Bloomfield, Director, 
Boston Conference on Distribution, 
80 Federal Street, Boston 10, Massa- 
chusetts. 
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literally wrung dry. 
able material so freely given in those three days was, I can assure 
you, of real benefit to my organization and to me. 


The wealth of i 


Your 1949 Convention! 
Stevens Hotel—Chicago—May 23, 24, 25 


1) Three full days of case histories and successful ideas that will 
mean greater sales for your company and you. 


2) A Sales Equipment Fair of the latest tools for better selling. 


Here’s proof that sales executives turned last year’s convention 


than ungrateful if I failed to tell you what -an outstanding experience 


executive anywhere who does not at times feel harassed, futile and 


impression is worth, I'd be more 


I don't believe there's a sales 


nspirational, informative and use- 


THE G. F. HARVEY COMPANY 


One week after attending the convention I used this idea at a sales 


meeting for my salesmen and am pleased to report that the week follow 
ing was the biggest week of sales that we have had up to date this year. 


ELECTRA PROTECTION COMPANY, INC. 


Mail these today to: NFSE, Hotel Shelton. New York 17 


ADVANCE CONVENTION REGISTRATION 


Name 


Company 


Address 


Member of 


NFSE Direct Member Non-member 


| (DID — DID NOT) attend the 1948 Convention. 


Wife will attend the Ladies’ Program 


TENTATIVE HOTEL RESERVATION 


Please reserve for me at the STEVENS HOTEL 


Re: EE 
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INDUSTRY'S TRAFFIC LIGHT 


With the help of vital spot news in the Journals of Commerce, 


executives make their stop-or-go decisions 


PLans for production, selling and buy- 
ing must be made in the light of current 
facts. Often today’s facts create tomor- 
row’s trends. 


That is why, each morning, 200,000 
business and industrial executives scan 
their Journal of Commerce, interpret the 
facts and make decisions to meet indi- 
cated conditions. 


— For these men of top management, the 
Journals of Commerce spotlight all the 
significant news for business and industry. 
These complete daily business newspapers 
are edited solely for business, industrial and 
financial interests. Spot dispatches from a 

M world-wide staff and exclusive business- 

M angled news features, funneled down to 
the specific interests of management ex- 
ecutives. And to these executives the 
Journals of Commerce bring the day’s 
most vital news. 


No other source of business news is as 


complete and authentic as the Journals of 


Commerce, the daily newspapers that 
serve as industry’s traffic light. 


THE 
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Do you advertise a business product or service? A commercial 
or industrial commodity? A consumer product with a top- 
income market? Have you securities to sell in a market that 
has capital to invest? Do you have an institutional message 
for top management? 

Write or telephone for the Story of the Greater Journal of 
Commerce Market and rate cards. One order buys either or 
both, for sectional or nation-wide coverage. Get to the men 
who DECIDE ... in the dailies that HELP them decide. 


TOP MANAGEMENT’S GOOD RIGHT HAND 


The Journal of Commerce, 53 Park Row, New York 15, N. Y. 
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7 Chicago Journal of Commerce, 12 E. Grand Avenue, Chicago 90, Ill. 


Giant it 


in a hurry 


A pair of tap-dancers run through their capers... 
leaning over his script, a news analyst 
commits it to memory...the great mike-boom 
reaches out, fishing for the voice 

of the singer in the bright pool of 

light before the cameras...and marching 
across the foreground with superb 

wneoncern, a workman pushes a 


wheelbarrow loaded with plaster. 


H™ is a portrait of a giant in a hurry 
... backstage in the production of a 


miracle, spinning magic for millions where 
only yesterday were thousands. 

Here are the new CBS Television stu- 
dios, fountainhead of the television shows 
which reach larger audiences more often 
than any others in television today. 

Here is the nerve-center of the expand- 
ing CBS Television network . .. one station 
a year ago...29 stations today...constantly 
reaching out to more people, more markets. 
And through such reaching, driving ever 
downward the costs of delivering audiences. 
(Today in New York City a full-dress, full- 
hour CBS-TV program delivers more peo- 
ple per dollar than the average full-page, 
standard-size newspaper ad.) 

Here, the shape of tomorrow’s com- 
merce and economy is being wired for light 
and sound. 

Here is CBS Television. 


Here is where you belong. 


CBS TELEVISION 


—now operating in 29 markets 


Were sending you some preces like these... 


Buy some kind of a list somewhere .. . 
get your office girl to do the addressing 
in her spare time 


.. you can find a place to get them imprinted .. or you can use a rubber stamp 


. you can get mailing 
instructions from the 
postoffice 


. try to get them mailed 
on the prescribed 
dates if at all 
possible , 


350 E.22nd ST. 
CHICAGO 16, ILL. 


305 E. 45th ST. 
NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 


727 VENICE BLVD. 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


LOS ANGELES 15, CALIF. 
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Your dealer help advertising cannot start producing cessful direct mail program—a satisfactory mailing list. tl 
results until it is received by the consumer. Your best assurance that your dealer-help direct- v 
And that is just the trouble with a lot of dealer- mail advertising dollars will hit the right mark at t 
help direct-mail advertising. It’s well-prepared, lay- the right ae © Donnelley’s complete direct mail . 
. eager service. This service includes planning the campaign, 9 
outs are excellent, copy is fine, the printing is the vi “poet walle os - | thane: ae 5 
best—but the material never reaches the consumer! Rs eee ee eee oe eee . 
’ , ; ing the material, imprinting, addressing, and mailing. : 
ry . Z * ss ee - } 
loo often the final, important step of actually plac- With Donnelley service, you don’t have to rely on t 
ing your advertising in the mail is left in the hands dealers to do any of the work necessary to get your : 
of the dealer. And most dealers simply haven't the advertising in the consumers’ hands. There is no ; 
time, the inclination, or the facilities to handle sys- work or worry on either your part or theirs, and both 
tematic mailings to prospects. They are too busy you and your dealer get full value from the advertis- , 
handling the many other details of running their ing dollars spent. 
businesses. And what is even more important, few To get the full story on a Donnelley-produced cam- ; 
dealers have the most important requisite of a suc- paign, call or write your nearest Donnelley Office. 
' 
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Pretzel Industry Assist 


A large-scale promotional program 
on behalf of the pretzel industry 
during 1949 has been inaugurated by 
the National Pretzel Bakers Insti- 
tute whose membership consists of 
most of the major manufacturers in 
the industry. 

The proposed campaign will in- 
clude publicity for the pretzel in- 
dustry in general, but will concen- 
trate on promotion of the Institute’s 
new seal and will contain special 
projects for the exclusive use of In- 
stitute members. All members will 
display this seal prominently on their 
trucks, boxes, packages and in point- 
of-sale material such as posters and 
other display helps which will be dis- 
tributed to their local retail outlets. 
Only members of the association and 
their local distributors are permitted 
to display this seal and it is intended 
to “stand for top quality in the 
pretzel industry.” 

The National Pretzel Bakers In- 
stitute Seal will be featured in the 
advertising of member bakers as well 
as through newspaper, magazine and 
other publicity channels utilized by 
the Institute. 

_One of the first promotional ac- 
tivities being sponsored by the Insti- 
tute is a pretzel recipe contest which 
will be conducted through the Fea- 
ture Bureau Radio Syndicate on up- 
wards of 100 women’s radio pro- 
grams throughout the country. The 
contest, which will begin in March, 
Is designed to focus consumer atten- 
tion on the various uses of pretzels 
in the daily menu planning of house- 
wives who are listeners to these 
women’s programs. Prizes will be 
awarded to the women in each lo- 
cality who submit the most novel and 
the best new ways to serve pretzels. 

The contest will be concentrated in 
areas where Institute members dis- 
tribute their products, and slanted 
toward stepping up pretzel sales in 
grocery and chain stores in these 
areas. The constant plugging of 
pretzels and pretzel dishes over these 
radio programs is intended to result 
in wider interest in the little known 
uses of this food in everyday cook- 
ing, party and entertainment fare. 
_In addition to this radio promo- 
tional campaign, Alex V. Tisdale, 
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newly elected president of National 
Pretzel Bakers Institute who heads 
the Pennsylvania Butter Pretzel Co., 
in Easton, Pa., has announced that 
plans are underway for a National 
Pretzel Week to be held later in 
the year. Special point-of-sale ma- 
terial will be available to retail 
dealers for the event and a nation- 
wide newspaper, magazine, and 
radio campaign will advertise Pretzel 
Week. 

Mr. Tisdale pointed out other ac- 
tivities being undertaken this year for 
the benefit of the organization’s mem- 
bers and for their retail distributors. 
A research program is being insti- 
tuted to study and advise members 
on more economical and attractive 
packaging techniques, merchandising 
tips, mechanization improvements in 
the industry, good baking practices, 
analysis of ingredients, and new uses 
for pretzels. The findings of this re- 
search will be made available exclu- 
sively to Institute members in regular 
bulletins and at meetings. Special ad- 
ditional research will be undertaken 
on the problems of the retailers: the 
most effective types of posters, coun- 
ter cards, and window displays to 
boost retail pretzel sales, as well as 
packaging improvements and dealer 
tie-ins on the promotion of new 
pretzel dishes. 

The Institute bulletins, edited by 
secretary Harold Moss, will continue 
to be sent out periodically from the 
association’s central office in Phila- 
delphia, with distribution restricted 
to members and associates. They will 
include, in addition to latest research 
information, the results of the promo- 
tional campaign, and will explain 
how the national promotion can be 
utilized by the members in their own 
local advertising and publicity. 


Zippo Campaign 


A national advertising campaign 
that will tie in with gift-giving holi- 
days has just been launched by the 
Zippo Manufacturing Co., Bradford, 
Pa., makers of pocket and _ table 
lighters. 

The drive includes full-page, four- 
color and black and white insertions 
in Life, The Saturday Evening Post, 
and The New Yorker. Sports A field 


also has been scheduled to carry 


Kasco Dog Ration mixed with water 
is a complete mest for any dog... 
and do they love it! Day after day 
—dogs eat Kasco enthusiastically. fe 


Let your dog try Kasco j ca 
.. «he'll prefer it! i itp 


ADAPTED for both newspapers and dog 
publications, this ad series for Kasco Mills, 
Inc., is also related to one-minute musical 
announcements. Agency: Bert S. Gittins. 


smaller-spaced copy from March 
through June. In addition, half- 
page advertising in Printer’s Ink, 
SALES MANAGEMENT, Tell, and 
Premium Practice and Business Pro- 
motion will appear monthly. 

Initial copy promotes the giving of 
Zippo pocket lighters for St. Valen- 
tine’s Day. Other insertions will be 
built around a Father’s Day theme. 
All advertising will stress the com- 
pany’s personalized feature for en- 
graving signature, handwritten senti- 
mental message or initials on lighter 
cases. 

The company’s new “Town and 
Country” pocket lighters, which fea- 
ture engraved wildlife designs in 
hand-painted and ceramic colors on 
the cases, will be introduced and 
prominently portrayed and described 
in the new series of advertisements. 
Chrome, engine-turned and sterling 
silver models also will be featured in 
the campaign. 

A special campaign promoting Zip- 
po flints and fluid will be run con- 
currently with the pocket lighter 
drive. Small-space copy in Life, The 
Saturday Evening Post, and Look 
will be used each month through 
June. 

In support of the company’s over- 
all national advertising effort, a busi- 
ness paper campaign will be run in 
16 tobacco, jewelry, drug, hardware, 
sporting, and apparel publications. 
Full-page space units will be used. 
In addition, copy will appear con- 
sistently in four service periodicals. 

Dealer helps that also will be avail- 
able include a velour-lined tray for 
display of lighters in counters or 
windows, newspaper mats, and litera- 
ture. 

Geyer, Newell & Ganger, Inc., is 
the agency. 
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®@ Note to Food and House- 


hold Product Advertisers: 


1/3 of all Daily Newspapers 
carry Jessie’s Notebook once 
each week. 
*50,000,000 daily newspa- 
pers printed each day. 


**16,888,908 carry Jessie's 
Notebook on Wednesday 


night or Thursday morning. 


You can buy this “greatest 
of all” market coverage at 
modest cost with the assur- 
ance of very high readership 


for your sales story. 


Details on request. 


“UESSIE'S Mozebaok” 


5 No. Wabash Avenue 
Chicago 2, Illinois 
Financial 6-1051 


420 Lexington Avenue 

New York 17, N.Y. 

Lexington 2-1434 
*Published report of 1948 annual meeting News- 


paper Advertising Executives. 
** ABC reports. 


HERE'S A NEW 
100,000 MARKET 


During the past year St. Peters- 
burg, Florida, has passed the 
100,000 mark in resident popu- 
lation. In 1940 it was 60,812. In 
1945 it was 85,182. Today it is 
more than 100,000 (ABC)... 
and this is in addition to its 
220,000 winter residents and 
visitors. 


Here is a rich, growing mar- 
ket you cannot afford to over- 
look when you make up your 
schedule for 1949. To cover St. 
Petersburg, use the St. Peters- 
burg Times. No outside news- 
paper has as much as 600 daily 
circulation in St. Petersburg. 


ST. PETERSBURG, FLORIDA 


TIMES 


Represented by 
Theis & Simpson, Inc. 


Daily 


New York © Detroit © Atlanta © Chicago 
Vv. J. Obenauer, Jr., in Jacksonville, Fila. 


Sunday 
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Lever's Home Wave Drive 


Plunging with all four feet into 
the home permanent wave swim, the 
Pepsodent Division of Lever Brothers 
Co. has introduced its new Rayve 
Home Permanent kit in more than 
60,000 drug, department and variety 
stores throughout the country. The 
new product is being backed by an 
advertising campaign which employs 
newspapers, magazines—both  con- 
sumer and _ business—selective and 
network radio, and elaborate point- 
ot-sale material. 

The basic formula, patents and 
copyrights of the product were pur- 
chased from the William R. Warner 
Co. in May, 1948. Pepsodent with- 
drew all stocks of Warner’s Hedy 


Wave Home Permanent from the 
market. During the intervening 
months the product has been re- 


worked in the Lever laboratories; it 
has been re-named and now appears 
in a new package. 

The complete Rayve Home Per- 
manent kit is priced at $2.00, while 
the Refill Kits retail at $1.00. Both 
kits contain the Dial-a-Wave Chart 
which “takes the guesswork out of 
home permanents.” 

Opening gun in the advertising 
campaign, which is being directed by 
the Chicago office of J. Walter 
‘Thompson Co., was a series of “‘teas- 
er’ advertisements appearing during 
one week in January in some 200 
newspapers. They were built around 
the theme, “What’s Your Rayve 
Number?” Other shots fired to date 
have been—Sunday, January 16—im- 
pact advertisements; _ full-page in 
larger cities and dominant size in 
smaller cities in the same newspapers ; 
also follow-up advertisements which 
began January 23 and are appearing 
weekly for a three-week period. 

Beginning January 31, a blanket- 
ing campaign of selective radio an- 
nouncements has been launched on 
90 stations with a combined listening 
audience of more than 40,000,000. 
Details of the daytime network radio 
support have yet to be announced. 

The February issue of Good 
Housekeeping carries the first of the 
full-page, four-color consumer maga- 
zine advertisements, and this will be 
followed shortly by a double-page, 
four-color advertisement in the Feb- 
ruary 7 issue of Life. 

Similar advertisements are sched- 
uled for forthcoming issues of Look, 
Ladies’ Home Journal, True Story, 
Tlousehold, Seventeen, Parents’ Mag- 
azine, Mademoiselle, Modern Screen, 
Modern Romances, and _ Screen 
Stories. Combined circulation of these 
consumer magazines totals more than 
25,000,000, delivering over 190,000,- 
000 Rayve color advertising messages. 


Planned scheduling for year-round 
selling is in evidence in the business 
publication list which includes Drug 
Topics, American Druggist, the 
Drug Edition of Chain Store Age, 
Variety Merchandising, Department 
Store Economist, Merchants Trad 
Journal, and Beauty Fashion. 


PRE-TESTED and sealed with approval, 
the Rayve Home Permanent kit goes on 
sale backed by one of Lever Bros.’ most 
extensive campaigns. Here it is, in new 
package, complete to the last curler. 


In addition, an elaborate set of 
point-of-sale material is being placed 
in the hands of store owners and pro- 
fessional window dressers by mem- 
bers of the Pepsodent field staff. The 
“package” includes teaser buttons 
reading ‘““What’s Your Rayve Num- 
ber?” for store clerks, and other dis- 
plays sloganed: “No More Guess- 
work in Home Permanents.”’ 

Rayve Home Permanent has been 
granted the Good Housekeeping 
Guaranty Seal and The Parents’ 
Magazine Vested and Commended 
Seal. In addition, Rayve has been ac- 
cepted for advertising in the journals 
of the American Medical Association. 
and it has been pre-tested by more 
than 50,000 women. 

The distinctive Rayve package in 
“Rayve red” and white has been de- 
signed by Raymond Loewy Associ- 
ates. Fred Frederics of John-Fred- 
erics, Inc., is including a number of 
hats and accompanying accessories in 
“Rayve red” in his spring collection. 
and this color accent will also appear 
in cosmetics and accessories during 
the spring and summer. 

According to the adding machine 
of Henry P. Woulfe, Pepsodent pres- 
ident, the potential market for home 
permanents amounts to 35,600,000 in 
the United States today, “and we be- 
lieve that many of them are logical 
customers for the Rayve Home Per- 
manent.” 
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Home Bodies 


Better Homes and Gardens has 
prepared an analysis of the charac- 
teristics of its subscriber families. 
The report was made up through use 
of special tabulations from the Bu- 
reau of the Census. 
based on the April, 1947, Survey of 
Population, Labor Force, and Hous- 
ing, conducted by the Bureau of the 
Census as part of its Current Popu- 
lation Statistics program. . . . Special 
tabulation was prepared by the Bu- 
reau of the Census at the request and 
expense of Meredith Publishing Co., 
publishers of Better Ilomes. Write 
Joseph T. Ott, Meredith Publishing 
Co., 420 Lexington Avenue, New 


York, 


me. Se 


The Packaging Field 


For a 32-page market data study 
on “The Packaging Field and 
How to Reach It,” contact Modern 
Packaging Magazine, 122 East 42nd 
Street, New York, 17, N. Y. This 
study constitutes the first part of a 
continuing analysis into the packag- 
ing market. This market, inciden- 
tally, according to the United States 
Department of Commerce, consumes 
annually five billion dollars’ worth of 
materials, machinery, supplies and 
services. Future data sheets of this 
continuing study will contain current 
statistics on how the packaging field 
buys, etc. 


How to Measure... 


How to measure family buying to 
the Life audience, that is. Life offers 
a booklet which explains the Chrono- 
log method of audience measurement 
as bet ‘kground to its continuing study 
ot family buying habits. The- maga- 
zine, which makes its studies through 
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the Chronolog method, 
advised that Mathilda White, of the 
Market 


America, 


‘Tabulations were » 


NATA Market Data 
Basic information about ‘Transpor- 
tation Advertising is available 


was recently 


Research Company of 
was awarded a citation for 


the development of the Chronolog. tion of Transportation Advertising, 
Until a short time ago, says a spokes- Inc.. 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
man, Life had no complete knowledge York City. The Association has just 
of the amount of retail business that issued a promotion piece, ““Transpor- 
Life-reading families accounted for in tation Advertising Market Data 
any given field, in any measured Manual.” It’s a reference book of 
period. “A Matter of Consuming In- Transportation Advertising circula- 
terest,” a 54-page booklet, dissects tion and rates. ‘The Association 
Chronolog and how it is. serving made use of S.M.’s ‘Metropolitan 
Life advertisers. County Area”’ figures. 


When you follow the dominant 
morning Times-Picayune with the 
productive evening States, you 
reach TWO rfeady-to-buy au- 
diences with ONE low-cost cover- 
age! It actually costs you less 
money per reader to advertise in 
the morning-evening combination 
Times - Picayune New Orleans 
States than in any other combina- 
tion of media in New Orleans, the 
South's Greatest Market. 


* 


N. O. Families 
181,100 


Combined City Daily 
181,282 


Sunday City 
152,330 


TOTAL CIRCULATION 
M & E 260,743 Sunday 272, 693 


Milline Rate 
as low as 


1.83 M &E 1.82 Sun. 


elu Ovlewks TIMES: Picayu NE and STATES 


MORNING SUNDAY %& tvenine 
OWNING AND OPERATING RADIO STATIONS WTPS AND aie FM REPRESENTATIVES: JANN & KELLEY, INC, 


booklet form from National Associa- 


SYLVANIA @ LAMPS 
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FLUORESCENT AND INCANDESCENT 


How New Jersey Zinc Locates 
Civilian Markets for a ‘War Baby’ 


When World War II came to an 
end, we were brought face-to-face 
with the problem of what to do with 
our plant built at the beginning of 
the war especially to produce lumi- 
nescent pigments. 

In this country, luminescent pig- 
ments had almost no civilian market 
history. Before the war they had 
been used in limited quantities, but 
practically all in the novelty trade. 
There was little information to indi- 
cate that a potential market existed 
in other applications. Our company 
sought answers to these questions: 
Could we develop civilian markets 
for luminescent pigments? Would 
sales of these pigments produce a rea- 
sonable return on the investment? 

High prices of imported lumines- 
cents before the war had limited their 
use to specialty fields. Pre-war im- 
ported prices ranged from $8 to $50 
per pound. Due to the large produc- 


tion brought about by war demands, 
we were able to reduce prices to a 
range of $1 to $3 per pound. In con- 
sidering the post-war future of our 
luminescent pigments plant we sought 
answers to these questions: Would 
this price range encourage civilian ap- 
plications? Would demand be large 
enough to permit continued sale 
within this reduced price range? 

We realized that many companies 
producing war goods using lumines- 
cent pigments probably would con- 
vert to their former lines, and would 
not be turning out post-war civilian 
goods requiring these pigments. This 
meant that other companies would 
have to be drawn into this field, or 
that entirely new companies would be 
formed by men who wanted to spe- 
cialize in luminescent products. 

There was, and is, a certain glamor 
and fascination inherent in the lumi- 
nescent glow. 


Luminescent pigments glow in the dark. 
They were little known pre-war, but wide- 
ly used in war goods. New Jersey Zinc 
builds markets for its raw material 


through research, advertising, sampling. 


As told by R. M. NEUMANN, 


Vice-President, The New Jersey Zinc Sales Co. 


Motorwta 


PUSH BUTTON GASOLINE 


CAR HEATER 


CAR HEATER 
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ODD, BUT WOR’S... 


ra lke a BOOK— 


because its volumes of more than 110 great success stories 
contain such startling results as: The candy company 
whose 10 stores were swamped by 5,000 people shouting, 
“Please, gee, gimme!” for a candy bar mentioned on 


one WOR announcement. 


like a LAMP— 


because it lights up the eyes of the majority of 14 of all 
the people in the United States and makes them very eager 
to go out and buy maybe old mandolins and fabricated beeswax, 


or whatever you might like to sell for cash, fast. 


like an EXPLORER— 


because it trips daily into such places as the Gaspé, in Canada, 

and talks persuasively in counties like Prince and Queens and Kings 
on Prince Edward Island; which, we might add, is not just a bus 
ride from New York or Trenton. Southward you'll hear it talking 
pleasantly in Jenkins, Elbert and Oconee counties in Georgia, 


which are just a tired man’s stroll from the Florida border. 


\ \ () R —heard by the most people 
where the most people are 


mutual 
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WILL YOUR NAME 
BE REMEMBERED 


Place your name and business on a GITS 
Quality Plastic Product, assuring a con- 
stant and friendly reminder of your serv- 
ices . . . an inexpensive but practical 
means of never letting them forget you. 


Gits Knife, finest steel 4-in-1 
blade, one hand operation, 
safe-locks in 5 positions for 
variety of uses—imprinting 2 
or 3 lines in gold, silver or col- 
or. Lustrous colored handles. 


Gits Razor-Nife with or with- 
out gold colored key chain, 
a razor blade with a safety 
handle, refillable, assorted 
colors. Imprinting 2 or 3 
lines. Lasting reminder. 


Gits Flashlights—Yes, the 
famous unbreakable plastic 
‘Mile of Light” flashlights, the 
No. 100 ‘Plastic Eye"’ 
(straight) model or the No. 
122 “Super Right Angle” 
with belt clip. Lustrous col- 
ors, stunning design, pre- 
focused with nickel plated 
solid brass reflector. Shatter- 
proof lens. Memory-wise, the 
iast word in thoughtfulness. 


Ask your favorite specialty jobberto 
show you the long line of GITS Quality Plastic Products, 
or write direct 


ES ot 
4600 W. Huron St., Chicago 44, Ill. 


Manufacturer of the famous Gits Savings 
Banks, Games, Letter Openers, Key Holders, 


Poker Chips, Stir Sticks, Ete. 
Samples When Requested on Letterhead 


Only $110.00 


Buys Space In 


INDUSTRIAL 
EQUIPMENT 
NEWS 


where it reaches, starting January,* 
60,000 Operating, Engineering and 
Production Men.... 


85.7% in plants rated at $100,000 
and over.... 

88.5% indicated as most likely to 
see your advertising when they check 
INDUSTRIAL EQUIPMENT NEWS for 


current needs. 


Good for SELLING — because Used 
for Buying. 


(Latest C C A Statement 53,304) 


Ask for The “! E N Plan" 
and complete details. 


ECA 
INDUSTRIAL EQUIPMENT NEWS 


Thomas Publishing Co. 
461 Eighth Ave., New York I, N. Y. 


Boston « Chicago e Cleveland e Detroit 
Los Angeles « Philadelphia e Pittsburgh 
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There are two types: 


upon the type. 


What Are Luminescent Pigments? 


They are pigments that have been given the special ability to 
emit visible light after exposure to some form of radiant energy. 


1. Phosphorescent. After exposure to daylight, or to artificial 
light, they glow in the dark for 30 minutes to 12 hours, depending 


2. Fluorescent. They have the ability to transform the largely 
invisible ultraviolet radiation of "black light" lamps into longer wave 
lengths which can be seen as different colored lights. 


It is, of course, this property of 
glowing, or emitting light, that made 
luminescent pigments so vital to the 
Armed Services. They were used in 
night operations, where safety from 
detection by the enemy was an indis- 
pensible requisite, without the risks of 
operational immobility. For example, 
luminescent instrument dials, war 
maps, navigational instruments and 
bombing equipment on war planes 
permitted planes to reach their objec- 
tive and return, with a minimum risk 
of exposure to enemy action. 

These particular applications called 
for fluorescent pigments, one of the 
two types of luminescent pigments. 
Fluorescent pigments glow only when 
exposed to ultraviolet light, which 
is known as “black light’ because it 
is invisible to the human eye. 

Phosphorescent pigments, the 
second of: the two luminescent pig- 
ments, were used as a safety measure 
on all ships of 3,000 tons and over. 
These pigment require no black light, 
but glow in the dark after exposure 
to daylight or artificial light includ- 
ing black light. Part of this ab- 
sorbed energy is retained for later 
emission, somewhat comparable to the 
action of a storage battery. 

‘Technical research and market de- 
velopment have led us into many 
fields. As producer and seller of basic 
materials subject to further process- 
ing, New Jersey Zinc usually is at 
least once, and often two or three 
times, removed from the ultimate con- 
sumer. But in order to develop mar- 
kets for our products, our company 
must be concerned with technical and 
market development work at each 
stage of manufacture, from our raw 
materials to the finished consumer 
products. 

Take, for example, the plastic 
flashlight with the phosphorescent 
case which glows in the dark. We 


neither manufacture flashlights nor 
the plastic cases. However, we have 
worked closely with the proprietary 
owner of the flashlight, with the plas- 
tics molder making the case, and with 
the supplier of the luminescent raw 
plastics compounds in which our pig- 
ments were incorporated. (In 1948 
a metal flashlight appeared on the 
markets, utilizing phosphorescent 
paint as a means to provide the 
“glow-in-the-dark” properties. Here, 
too, we worked closely with the flash- 
light manufacturer as well as the 
supplier of the luminescent finish.) 

We realized at the outset that the 
company would have to carry on a 
well integrated educational and pro- 
motional campaign for our lumi- 
nescent pigments. It was, at this 
stage, a case of selling the usefulness 
of the product. 


The "ABC" Book 


The educational campaign began 
late in 1944 with issuance of the 
booklet, “The ABC of Lumines- 
cence.” As stated in the foreword 
it’s “an easy-to-understand explana- 
tion of the principles of luminescence, 
and a discussion of the practical ap- 
plications of these principles in the 
form of activated fluorescent and 
phosphorescent pigments.” 

This booklet was basically educa- 
tional, and that is why it was issued. 
By keeping the story non-technical, it 
was hoped that many people in a 
large number of industries would 
learn the correct story of luminescent 
pigments and their applications. War 
experience and preliminary market 
studies had indicated the need for 
such an approach. The booklet, how- 
ever, turned out also to be an idea 
stimulator, and produced interesting 
inquiries for follow-up after the war. 

Before “The ABC of Lumines- 


cence” was printed, we ran a test 
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advertisement during the summer ot 
1944 in such magazines as Modern 
Plastics and the American Dyestuff 
Reporter, to investigate the need for 
the booklet. As a result we had 
over 500 requests for a copy when the 
booklet was only in its embryo stage. 

With a definite civilian interest in- 
dicated, a modest advertising cam- 
paign for 1945 was planned. This 
included Wodern Plastics in the plas- 
tics field. American Dyestuff Re- 
porter in the textile field, The 
American Paint Journal in the paint 
industry and Signs of the Times in 
the sign and display industry. 


Direct Mail Important 


Direct mail, too, has played an im- 
portant role in carrying the lumines- 
cent pigment educational, promo- 
tional and selling campaigns. We 
started off with a list approaching 
8,000 names, but this has been gradu- 
ally reduced to slightly less than 
5,000. Only active names are kept 
on the list. The list itself is broken 
down into five well defined groups: 

1. Basic material manufacturers. 
This group includes separate listings 
of plastic manufacturers, paint manu- 
facturers, and printing ink manutac- 
turers. These manufacturers buy 
luminescent pigments which they in- 
corporate in their own raw materials 
and in turn sell to fabricators and 
converters, or, in the case of pack- 
aged paint, to the retail trade. “These 
manufacturers are, accordingly, the 
customers to whom New Jersey Zinc 
sells luminescent pigments. 

2. Fabricators and _ converters. 
They take the basic luminescent ma- 
terials, produced by our customers, 
and turn them into products for pro- 
prietary owners, or, as in the case 
of coated papers and decalcomanias, 
they sell them to other manufac- 
turers. We are interested in this 
group because they make most of the 
finished or semi-finished products. 

3. Designers and engineers. “They 
often create products, or at least the 
ideas which lead to luminescent prod- 
ucts. 

4. Proprietary manufacturers. ‘This 
group includes most industrial manu- 
facturers who produce finished prod- 
ucts for the country’s markets—prod- 
ucts in which luminescent pigments 
could play a useful role. 

5. Other groups include lists of 
advertising and display people, in- 
terior decorators, builders and_ real 
estate operators, and architects. 

In addition, suggestions for point- 
of-sale displays, advertising and sell- 
ing are given to those who further 
process New Jersey Zinc products. 
For example, there is a leaflet push- 
ing “luminous” (the phosphorescent 
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Why doesn’t some merchandising-minded manufacturer 
... or his promotion department . . . pack one sparkling 
transparent carton of the merchandise in every case? 


Displayed along with the regular packages on the dealers’ . 
shelves, it will move all the merchandise all the faster 
because customers get a full-view of all the freshness, color, 
appetite and eye-appeal of the product. 


Agency men, sales managers, sales promotion experts . . . 
here’s an idea to throw in at the next conference. Remem- 
ber, packages of Vuepak can be produced in fast, automatic 
fabricating machinery...may be printed upon, embossed, 
drawn, folded, combined with other materials. Leading 
box suppliers can supply you full Vuepak information, or 
fill in the coupon below. vuepak: reg. v.s. Pat. ort. 


FOR A BIGGER DOLLAR’S WORTH—BUY, USE MONSANTO PLASTICS €) 


Ay) fies 


V7 


MONSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY bd 

Plastics Div., Dept. SMP 14, Springfield 2, Mass. e 

POSS PE NCES OR. cnn 2 0 Please send general information on Vuepak. ® 

=| C My enclosed letter requests informationon e 
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ONE CALL 


DIMENSIONAL 
DISPLAYS 


From 


the basic idea 
to the finished Display. 


RIVER RAISIN PAPER CO. 


DISPLAY DIVISION + MONROE, MICH. 


we've Corralled 
The Western Market! 


Management’s stampede for 
PLUS food merchandising has 
swarmed to WESTERN FAMILY... 
the most potent food-buying force 
in the West. 


4. + Western Family saturates the 
richest part of California . 
read by 385,204 home-makers 
through retail grocery 
stores served by Certified and 
Spartan Co-Ops—responsible for 
51.2% of all retail food business 
in Southern California. 


pouring 


A Dominates Washington State’s 
most important market area... 
Western Family is distributed to 
72,684 grocery-buying women 
through Associated Co-Op stores 

annual volume 85% 
than the average 


THE MARKET: 


higher 
in the state. 


WESTERN FAMILY 


1300 N. WILTON PL., HOLLYWOOD 28, CAL. 


Advertising offices: 551 Fifth Avenue, Neu 
York 17, VA.6-3971; 333 North Michigan Ave- 
nue, Chicago 1, RAndolph 6-6225; Suite 
2, Penthouse, Mills Building, San Francisco 
4, GArfield 1-7950; 1916 Occidental Avenve. 
Seattie 4, MAin 8234. 
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SOLVES PROBLEM: Counter display (above) 


demonstrates 


glow of luminescent case. 


GLOW SELLS IT: Luminescent letters tell 


and show what this paint is all about. 


type) paint which includes instruc- 
tions on how to use. ‘This was 
printed by our company and _pro- 
vision made for imprinting paint 
trade names and the name and ad- 
dress of the manufacturer or the 
dealer, or both. , 

A variety of additional direct mail 
pieces has been prepared by the com- 
pany’s Market Development  Di- 
vision. ‘They include: 

1. Color charts. ‘These charts— 
one for phosphorescent ‘and the other 
for fluorescent pigments—containing 
sample color chips of the different 
pigments, were used to demonstrate 
the available colors to basic material 
manufacturers and other chief users 
of luminescent pigments. These 
charts have been practically discon- 


tinued, having accomplished _ their 
purpose. 
2. Pigments color selectors. ‘These 


are used instead of the more expen- 
sive color charts. Printed on light 
cardboard and punched for enclosure, 
when folded, in a standard three-ring 
binder, the phosphorescent pigments 
and the fluorescent pigments color se- 
lectors contain technical data, color 
designations and suggested uses. They 
are of special value to designers, en- 
gineers, and production men. 

3. “101 Useful Luminescent Ap- 
plications.” This pocket size booklet 
is the newest and most valuable pro- 
motional piece. It contains, as the 
name suggests, a hundred-and-one- 
uses for luminescent pigments—both 
fluorescent and _ phosphorescent — 
scores of which are illustrated by 
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actual photographs. It is doing in 
the field of idea stimulation what 
“The ABC of Luminescence” did in 
the field of education. ‘This booklet 
was designed for use as (1) a direct- 
mail piece, (2) an envelope enclosure, 
(3) an advertisement inquiry-puller, 
(4+) trainer of customers, fabricators, 
converters and users, and their sales- 
men, in the variety of profit-oppor- 
tunities in luminescent products, (5) 
as a customer direct-mail piece for 
use in their sales work. (The back 
cover is designed for imprinting of 
different names at will.) Several 
buyers have obtained this booklet, one 
using 10,000 copies. 

Introduction of a new material to 
the trade requires publication of con- 
siderable technical information. Long 
experience in market development 
work has shown us the value of edu- 
cational and informative articles in 
business papers in the different fields 
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served by companies working with 
our luminescent pigments. 

Preliminary studies made in 1944 
and early 1945 indicated that we 
might uncover sufficient civilian uses 
to warrant operation of the plant 
after the war was over. 

Further investigations and market 
studies, and the results of our adver- 
tising, sales promotion, and selling 
efforts since that time have verified 
that this operation has been wise. 
These results have shown that sales 
managers aS a group are quick to 
recognize the possibilities of giving 
added sales appeal to products by in- 
corporating this interesting lumines- 
cent property. 

Our first major response came 
from plastic manufacturers. It was 
just adding another “glamor” prod- 
uct to the glamor that already existed 
in plastics. Besides, the plastics lend 
themselves well to incorporation of 
the pigment, as well as to articles 
with consumer sales appeal. Lumines- 
cent plastics have been used widely 
for safety aids, such as “exit’’ signs, 
light switch plates and guards, and 
flashlights. Novelty manufacturers, 
naturally, were quick to sense the 
sales value of toys, games and gifts. 
All, of course, glow in the dark. 


Interest In Paints 


Interest in paints developed early, 
particularly in phosphorescent, or so- 
called “luminous” paint. Some 15 
manufacturers are producing good 
packaged paints. ‘This includes two 
well known names in the paint field, 
Devoe & Raynolds and Sapolin. A 
third, Lawter Chemicals, is the 
leader in the sale and promotion of 
such paint in “small containers.” 
There also are other manufacturers 
who are interested only in the indus- 
trial product finishing end of the 
business. It is in the promotion of 
“luminous” paint in small packages 
where we introduced the 4-page leaf- 
let. Here, too, we helped by design- 
ing and promoting the use of point- 
of-sale counter displays. 

The printing ink field is showing 
considerable promise. Fluorescent 
pigments make colorful window and 
counter displays, product packages, 
labels, posters, and indoor and out- 
door signs. 

The market for luminescent pig- 
ments, we believe, has been barely 
scratched. But enough ground has 
been covered to show that profitable 
markets exist in this country. We are 
confident that through technical, mar- 
ket development, and sales efforts the 
production and sale of luminescent 
Pigments is a growing business, and 
only the future can tell how far they 
will go. 
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Now ready is Report No. 1 of the 
Houston Chronicle’s continuing 
consumer panel study of the brand 
preferences in the Houston market 


The panel covers 31 commodities in- 
cluded in the following classifications: 


Foods 
Household Cleansers 


Alcoholic Beverages 


Automobiles 
Radios 


Refrigeration 


+ + + + H 


If you are concerned with selling Hous- 
| This Study Conducted by tonians commodities included in the above 
| ALFRED POLITZ classifications, you'll want your copy of 
RESEARCH, Inc. this report. Just contact any Branham 
Company office, or the National Adver- 
one of the most distinguished tising Department of the Chronicle. 
and highly respected research 
kkk 


organizations in America, and 


winner of the 1946 and 1947 In addition to the brand preferences 


top awards of the American revealed by the panel, the study has 
Marketing Association for developed also a complete breakdown 
“Leadership in Science of of the characteristics of the families 
Marketing.” that make up the Houston market. 


The Houston Chronicle 
LARGEST CIRCULATION IN TEXAS 


R. W. McCARTHY M. J. GIBBONS THE BRANHAM COMPANY 
Advertising Director National Advertising Manager National Representatives 


FIRST IN HOUSTON IN CIRCULATION AND ADVERTISING FOR 36 CONSECUTIVE YEARS 
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Designing to Sell 


KING-SIZED WHISKEY JUG: It was | 
designed for King Black Label, a 
product of Brown-Forman Distillers 
Corp. The jug is made of highly 
glazed pottery in a rich black finish. 
Copied from an old glass design. 


PLASTIC PACKAGE: Designed by 
Egmont Arens for Chen-Yu nail 
lacquer and lipstick, it has re-use 
value as a trinket container as well 
as a teacup. The gay plastic con- 
tainer converts the cosmetic com- 
bination into an attractive gift. 


TELL yy \ Wy f 


ent 


ROADMASTER CONVERTIBLE: 
Buick's new 1949 model features 
dynaflow drive, unique no-shift, 


clutchless transmission. Provision has 
been made for more luggage space 
by raising the contour of the deck lid. 


NEW PLAYER AND RECORD: RCA- 
Victor's new phonograph and records 
are designed specifically to comple- 
ment each other. Operation at 45 
rpm provides up to 5 minutes and 
15 seconds of playing time on each 
side of the small plastic records. 
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Behind an object as simple as a paper bag there lies a story of 
great importance and interest... below you will see how the St. Regis « 
Paper Company told its story with force and appeal. 
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” At the centennial held in Oswego, New York recently, the St. Regis 
—., Paper Company took the opportunity to link its growth with that of the 
ift. community. The far reaching effects of the company’s operations were 


} presented graphically. Designed and built by Gardner Displays... the 
exhibit proved invaluable in bringing out the story behind a product. 


Another part of the story is 
told to a different audience. 
Samples of Panelyte, another 
St. Regis product, are blended 
into a compact 10 foot display. 
Other uses for Panelyte are 
shown in the pictures seen on 


either side of the full size door. 


GENERAL OFFICE AND PLANT 


477 Melwood Street 
Pittsburgh 13, Pa. * MAyflower 9443 


BRANCHES 
New York . . . 516 Fifth Avenue, New York 18, N. Y.—Vanderbill 6-2621 
Chicago . . . 1937 W. Hastings St. Chicago 8, Ill—Taylor 9-6600 

Detroit . . . 810 Book Tower Building, Detroit 26, Mich.—Woodward 2-3557 
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Every Man's a Handyman with 


Brann’s ‘Easi-Bild’ Patterns 


Based on an interview with DONALD R. BRANN © President, Easi-Bild Pattern Co. 


Adapting an idea from his experience in merchandising 
women's dress patterns, a born tinkerer builds a neat busi- 
ness for himself by selling patterns for all manner of 


products, ranging from pipe racks to complete: houses. 


‘The Easi-Bild Pattern Co., Pleas- 
antville, N. Y., is a unique business, 
the progress of which rests upon the 
universal urge of mankind to build 
things by hand; to save money; to 
tollow directions with a minimum of 
brain fag. A fourth contributing fac- 


tor is its “related selling’ angle, 
which leads manufacturers of glue, 
tools, hardware and building ma- 
terials to pitch in and help sell the 
patterns, so that they may sell more 
of their products to the pattern users. 

The whole idea is somewhat anal- 


IT'S A CINCH: Patterns for more than 
100 items are listed in Brann's catalog. 
Among them are the four represented 
here in photographs of finished jobs. 
The Joe Giraffe Clothes Tree, for exam- 
ple, and a rocking horse with a tail, are 
in the last stages of fabrication. 

A garage, with a swing-up door, is well 
within the capabilities of almost any 
man who can drive a straight nail. 

The Modern Indoor Planter is a natural 
for flower enthusiasts. 

And if a prospect is really ambitious, 
he can work off his feeling of resistance 
to high building prices by tackling a 
complete house . . . and all without 
benefit of architect. The house shown 
here was built from Pattern #910. 


ogous to the merchandising of home 
sewing products—the action of mak- 
ers of dress patterns, yard goods, 
trimmings, etc., in pooling their 
efforts for their mutual benefit. The 
housing shortage and the high cost of 
labor have also played a part in the 
growth of the company. 

The business was started, in fact, 
about 10 years ago by Donald R. 
Brann, a young man who had had ex- 
perience in the textile field and in the 
selling of women’s dress patterns. It 
occurred to him that men might wel- 
come patterns, rather than the more 
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Che Miami Werald * 


Cold, Snow, Wind Sweep 
‘Over Creat Lakes States 
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You can use three morning newspapers in 
) Florida and get family coverage* in 45 of Florida’s 
e 67 counties. 


Florida’s three big, morning dailies—the Times- 
Union in Jacksonville, the Tribune in Tampa, and 
the Herald in Miami give you coverage where it 

counts . .. in Florida’s three major markets and 
their rich trade areas where 78 per cent of Florida's 

; effective buying income is concentrated. 
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The Florida market is a growing market. Its con- 
stantly increasing business, industrial and agricul- 
tural payrolls provide high purchasing power right 

around the calendar. 


Put your product on the pages of Florida’s three 
leading, morning newspapers and you'll reach more 
Florida families with money to spend . . . and at 
lowest cost! 
*From 20 per cent to 100 per cent family coverage. 


FLORIDA TIMES-UNION 


Jacksonville - National Representatives-Reynolds-Fitzgerald, Inc., Jann & Kelley, Inc., Atlanta 


Lowest Cost TAMPA MORNING TRIBUNE 


) 2 oucnrage (a National Representatives - Sawyer-Ferguson-Walker Co. 


Hloridas Top Markets MIAMI HERAL D 


National Representatives: Story, Brooks & Finley, Inc., A. S. Grant, Atlanta 
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BANGOR... 
TRADE CENTER 


NORTHERN - EASTERN 
MAINE 


Bangor is the transportation and 
shopping hub of Northern-Eastern 
Maine’s seven counties. It’s the 
second largest wholesale center in 
the state. Total income is $51,510,- 


000... just $141,000 more than 
retail sales. 
In its population group, Bangor 


ranks 2d in all New England in 
drug sales, 5th in retail sales, 4th 
in general merchandise, 3d in per 
family income, 4th in per capita 
income. Its quality of Market In- 
dex is a high 138. 


The Bangor Daily News... largest 
daily in the state integrates 
your advertising with the daily 


reading habits of 100° of the city 
homes, more than 72% of the 
homes in the entire seven-county 
market ... with $233,048,000 retail 
sales, $303,676,000 net income. 

Reach more, sell more, in Maine 
with the Bangor Daily News. 


(| 


Bangor’ Baily PNews 


Maine's Largest Daily 
64,018 Daily 74,535 Sat.-Sun. 


Represented by 
SMALL, BREWER & KENT, INC. 


10 EXCLUSIVE FEATURES 


Sig-Na-Lok 


VISIBLE RECORD SYSTEMS 


"o2 PERFECT 
LAYBACK 


WASSELL ORGANIZATION, Ine. 


Dept. I * Westport, * Conn. 
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complex blueprints, for building 
things. About that time he bought a 
house which required quite a bit of 
remodeling. 

To save money he did the work 
himself, after making patterns for 
each job. Through this means he was 
able to save money on _ material, 
since he knew in advance exactly how 
much lumber or glass, or the actual 
number of bricks, he would need 
for a job. 

Friends asked to borrow patterns 
and he soon found himself in the 
business of selling patterns. The line 
has now grown to over 100 items 
ranging from a bird house to a five- 
room house. 

A few of the patterns sell for 
15ce, while house patterns sell for 
$2 to $5. Most are priced at 25c, 
for which patterns are available for 
making a kitchen shelf, workbench, 
table, bookcase, magazine rack, stor- 
age chest, under-sink enclosure, shoe- 
shine box, pipe rack, doll carriage, 
bed, and tool chest, for example. 


Pioneer Selling Methods 


In the early days, Brann concen- 
trated all sales efforts on department 
and syndicate stores, hoping to con- 
vince them that the sale of a 25c 
pattern would lead to the sale of 
paint, glue, sandpaper, and tools. His 
arguments fell on deaf ears, as buyers 
thought in terms of 10- and 25-cent 
sizes of items whose standard unit 
sells for $1 or more and wanted mer- 
chandise which would pay its way 
immediately on retail counters. Brann 
recalls how one buyer demonstrated 
his point of view by handing him a 
25c hammer and telling him to note 
the difference in weight between it 
and a 25c pattern. Sears, Roebuck & 
Co. was the first large buyer to take 
the long view of the patterns as mer- 
chandise, and that firm still offers 
them both in their catalogs and in 
their retail stores. Today Easi-Bild 
patterns are sold in many different 
kinds of outlets, including department 
and chain stores, hobby shops and 
lumber and hardware dealers. 


Simplified Instructions 


Easi-Bild patterns are as_ nearly 
foolproof as Brann can make them. 
“We can’t afford to enter into cor- 
respondence about an item selling at 
15¢ or 25c,” he explains. He spends 
a great deal of time on the directions, 
with the object of making them easily 
understood. 

As a direct result of this policy, 
the company receives very few letters 
asking for additional information. 
This is true even of major projects. 
Though thousands of house and cot- 


tage patterns have been sold, no one 
has written for further construction 
information, according to Brann. 
People do write, though, to tell of 
their progress, and five letters were 
recently received during the period of 
a month from persons who had com- 
pleted the building of houses from 
patterns. 


Promotion Means Sales 


Sales results are in direct ratio to 
promotional effort, according to 
Brann. A retail lumber dealer recent- 
ly sent out a mailing on a pattern 
folder, to a list of 2,000. He has al- 
ready developed 142 new customers, 
directly traceable to this mailing. A 
test house was built under the spon- 
sorship of the Woman's Home Com- 
panion, at a material cost of $950. 
From the double-spread illustrated 
article, more than 10,000 two-dollar 
patterns were sold. One lumber 
dealer in London, Canada, ran an 
advertisement in a local newspaper, 
offering a $2 cottage pattern free to 
anyone buying $875 worth of ma- 
terials. Eighteen people accepted the 
offer! The Nowels Lumber & Coal 
Co., Rochester, Mich., did so well 
with customers who built their own 
homes from the patterns that they es- 
tablished a system of delivering piece- 
meal only what the customer needs 
during the week end while working 
on a house. This system not only 
eliminates theft of materials during 
the week, but permits the week-end 
builder to pay for materials as he uses 
them. 


Dealer Advertising 


Although Brann does not advertise 
in publications in his own behalf, he 
has a service for lumber and hard- 
ware dealers, through which news- 
paper mats, direct mail materials, 
streamers and made-up models tor 
display are furnished on a_ regular 
basis. 

A number of large companies co- 
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. operate with Easi-Bild by featuring 
. certain patterns in their national ad- 
vertising, or in their trade show ex- 


f hibits. | Wi . 
: The Chemical Division of ‘The hich one 
f Borden Co., for example, regularly 


‘ advertises in hobby and handicrafts meets your 


publications, with illustrations — of ° 4) —_ 
a ear eenta boats, outdoor furniture, SCEENING tesl . 
etc.. and a coupon for ordering ( 
: the pattern for the particular item 
illustrated, directly from Easi-Bild. 
P ae The company’s Casco glues are 
) shown, described and recommended in 
oe the advertisements. 
* 
Product Tie-in 
| _ The Ruberoid Co., New York 
} City, which sells asphalt and asbestos 
: shingles, advertised a one-car garage 


and a house pattern, for which the 
| companys products could be used. 
The Stanley Works, New Britain, 
Conn., is offering patterns for a ga- 


If you're interested in magnificent 
rage and a swing-up garage door, 


through Easi-Bild, to promote sales 
7 of their hardware, through advertise- 
ments in homecraft and artisan pub- 


figures — sales figures — it’s the 
one at the right. She and her husband 
spend one of the highest incomes 


j among all big magazines on their home 
lications. and family. They depend on oh 
\lanutacturers of power tools have Better Homes & Gardens for information J 
followed this same plan. The idea, and ideas. Is your story there arde 
of course, is that it is more effective to help make up their minds ? Is 
to say U se our tools (or materials, Aasesten's Viet Sercien temeaiie 
| hardware or glue) in making this 
garage” (or boat or doghouse, as the 
) case may be) than merely to say 
“Buy Our Tools” (or materials, 
hardware or glue). 
The Atlas Press Co., Kalamazoo, 
manufacturer of hand and _ power 
tools, has worked out a comprehensive 
program to help build dealer volume 
in the company’s products, through 
Kasi-Bild patterns. According to Wil- 
! liam L. Brown, advertising manager, 
the firm’s primary aim is to “in- = , — 
terest as Pot people as possible in Rising Bend teens Rave tee geeneing wren 
the home workshop hobby.” Their and the rag content that mean clear and legi- 
program began in 1944, when power ble printing on strong paper. Your printer 
tools were not available for the gen- will advise that the best form paper “buy” is 
eral public. Planning for the future, undoubtedly— 
Easi-Bild’s pattern service was adapt- ee 
ed to interesting the general public in Rising Bond 
hand tools, since, as Mr. Brown puts 
it, “we know that one’s first invest- ¥ 25% rag v white and 5 colors 
ment in a home shop is in hand tools; ¥ envelopes in 6 sizes V 4 weights 
usually a home owner is a prospect ¥ excellent printing surface for engraving, 
- oie tools only after he learns lithography, gravure or letterpress 
ow much fun and profi re is i isi 
‘building it inate tee of 4 py eee, Write for sample brochure to Box SM-2, Rising 
; ; a " Paper Company, Housatonic, Massachusetts. 
the Atlas sales staff merchandised the 


service to the company’s distributors, 


dea 00k, uk ah ee te WHEN YOU WANT TO KNOW...GO TO AN EXPERT! 


program. | as . * 
Dealer assistance has been an im- | ff 
} portant plank in the Atlas tie-in pro- | (fe yw 1sin caip ers 
| af 


gram ever since it was inaugurated. 
The company issues a dealer port- 
folio called “A Pattern for New ASK YOUR PRINTER ...HE KNOWS PAPER! 
Home Workshop prorits,” which 


Rising Paper Company, Housatonic, Mass. 
points out the value of helping people 
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You! 


Increase the 


Selling Power of 


Your Salesmen 


This is a new program that shows 
your salesmen how they can stimu- 
late their sales, build up profits and 


earnings. 


start their own home workshops and 
the special “full size” feature of Easi- 
Bild patterns, which are _ termed 
“simpler than blueprints, easier than 
drawings and faster than diagrams.” 


| In selling the idea, Atlas emphasized 


mass display, and supplied a vertical 


_rack to hold patterns (included in the 


Harry Simmons, famous salesman | 
and sales consultant, presents 18 


ize selling programs—tells your sales- 
men how to go out and make more 


sales! 


Here's a quick glance at 
some of the subjects... 


@33 sales angles that move goods at a 
profit 

@ 28 alibis and 28 answers that increase 
sales 

@ 5 qualifications of a successful salesman 

@ 5 ways to turn spare time into sales 

@ 10 tips for selling your product 

@ 10 ways to use creative imagination for 
larger earnings 

@ 25 customer comments explaining lost 
sales 

© 7 keys to bigger profits 

@12 price fallacies and how to make 
money from them 

®@ 37 sales reminders that build up sales 


EXAMINE 
THIS SALES 
PROGRAM 


10 DAYS 


Pree! 


Judge this program for yourself. 


out the return coupon below. Drop it in the 
mail today and we'll rush you the executive 
set of “Successful Selling for Today and To- 


morrow.” 


With the 18 bulletins for profitable 


sales, you'll receive our invoice for $3.95 plus 


10¢ to cover postage and handling. 


later you can pay the invoice or return the 


set. Either way you profit. 


Mail the Coupon Today... 


You will want to adapt this modern pro- 


gram to your entire sales organization. 


Good 


sales ideas are scarce—it costs money to pass 


them up. 
for a free no-risk inspection. 


National Research Bureay Inc. 

419 N. Dearborn St. 

Chicago 10, Ill. 

1. Send us Harry Simmons’ 18 sales bulletins 
[ 2. 


entitled ‘Successful Selling for Today and 
Tomorrow.” 
' 3. 


cover postage and handling with bulletins. 
After inspecting the set for 10 days we will 
either pass the invoice or return the bulle- 


tins. No strings attached. 
| PD ce.d0es Gbeeeecdeeenevedurendatbeneeeens 
Company Mame. cc cccccecccescccccecsecceves 
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Fill in and mail the coupon today 


price of the initial order). Counter 
cards and envelope stuffers were also 
furnished free. Newspaper mats ad- 
vertising Atlas tools often carry illus- 


trations of articles which can be 
made with the patterns. 
The company advertises in the 


ihome crafts and hobby magazines. It 
“brass tacks” bulletins that revital- | 


was found that inquiries from one- 
column six-inch advertisements fea- 
turing patterns were slightly better 


‘than from the same space devoted to 


| tools alone. 


Now a still more effec- 


_ tive system is used: a pattern is shown 


| with a tool; and copy concentrates on 


the tool, with mention of the pattern 
service in a small box located near 
the drawing of the object made from 
the pattern. All who write to the 
company for literature receive its 


'catalog and an Easi-Bild folder and 
| price list. Easi-Bild, in turn, encloses 


an Atlas Press envelope stuffer in the 


material it sends out directly. 


Illustrated Catalog 


The Easi-Bild catalog is an attrac- 
tive, illustrated booklet with photo- 
graphs and drawings of many items 
which can be made with the patterns. 
It shows a country cottage, a two 
bedroom house, seven outbuildings, a 


| bird feeder and five bird houses, eight 


Just tear | 


items of kitchen equipment, 10 pieces 
of children’s equipment and _play- 
things, various furnishings, etc. Over 
100 patterns, with prices, are listed 
on the inside back cover. This pattern 


'book is offered at 20c in the adver- 


tising of cooperating manufacturers. 


| e 
| Magazine readers usually send for the 
10 days | z 


complete catalog when ordering pat- 
terns. It does not surprise Mr. Brann 
(who once sold to the home sewing 
market) that more women than men 
send for the catalog, which is in 
reality a pattern book on the order 


_of the books women study when in 


| the mood for sewing. 


FREE INSPECTION OFFER | 


Though the firm gets relatively 
few requests for further information 


| on specific patterns, it does receive a 


Send memo invoice for $3.95 plus 10c to | 


good many letters suggesting that pat- 
terns be made for additional items. 
A good share of these are from 
women. New items are constantly 
being added to the line, but only after 
they have been actually made and 


tested in the plant at Pleasantville. 


Another source of mail gratifying to 
the head of the firm is veterans, in- 
cluding handicapped ones, who have 


eee | built small businesses by making 


things from Easi-Bild patterns. Many 
schools are using the patterns in 
woodworking and crafts classes, since, 
according to instructors, younger 
children can use them, and they can 
produce more articles — with less 
effort—than by following regulation 
blueprints. 


“Directions Simplified" 


An interesting outgrowth of the 
pattern business is Brann’s “Direc- 
tions Simplified” service for other 
manufacturers. This division is still 
in its early stages, but there are indi- 
cations that it will fill a long-felt 
need. Mr. Brann studied directions 
accompanying merchandise put out by 
companies in various lines and came 
to the conclusion that eight out of 10 
issue instructions (probably prepared 
by engineering staffs) which are too 
dificult to be easily understood by 
unskilled consumers. It is obvious 
that the preparation of directions 
which are complete and accurate, yet 
easy to follow, is a difficult problem 
for many manufacturers, and that 
sales are adversely affected in many 
cases. 

Though the service was inaugu- 
rated only a short time ago, the maker 
of a power tool reports a marked 
drop in consumer complaints since a 
new assembly sheet has been fur- 
nished with it—one created by 
“Directions Simplified.” | Another 
manufacturer of hardware formerly 
used industrially, is furnishing simi- 
larly prepared directions with sets of 
hardware, to enable individuals to 
make their own installations. The 
firm’s 1949 advertising campaign will 
concentrate on this new consumer 
market. Mr. Brann believes that the 
high costs of installation of many 
products might be reduced through 
simplification of directions. 


A New Field 


The number of companies dedi- 
cated to wooing the home sewer— 
through short-cuts and other methods 
of easing her path—is large. In the 
past comparatively few have devoted 
much time and thought to home car- 
penters and handy men. Yet every 
home needs a lot of things which 
could be built by Dad or Junior, or 
even by Mon, if easy-to-follow in- 
structions were available. The num- 
ber of companies which could sell 
tools and materials for such projects 
is probably just as large as the num- 
ber catering to home sewers. Perhaps 
Donald Brann is the father of a 
movement which may attain much 
greater momentum and scope. (Edi- 
tors Note: Bring me the hammer 
and screw driver.) 
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Can You Define Public Rela- 
tions ?— Perhaps you have your own 
pet definition. Even if you do, you 
probably still will be interested in 
the booklet containing 22 definitions 
by leading authorities. It was com- 
piled by the Los Angeles chapter of 
the Public Relations Society of 
America—William R. Bender, chap- 
ter president. Among the men whose 
definitions of “public relations” are 
included in the pamphlet are Glenn 
Griswold, co-editor of Public Rela- 
tions News, Edward L. Bernays, 
Frank H. Burns, Forbes Magazine. 
Copies of the booklet may be obtained 
for 12c each by writing to Mr. 
Bender at 3055 Wilshire Blvd., Los 
Angeles, Calif. 


The Inside Story on Industrial 
Advertising— Here is a publication 
of performance-facts reports from the 
advertising-sales records of ten indus- 
trial advertisers—reports taken from 
Putman Award entries of 1948, se- 
lected by the Awards Administration 
Committee of the National Industrial 
Advertisers Association. Briefed for 
easy, fast reading, each report gives 
the basic facts of each entry, sum- 
marizing the company’s specific sales 
problem and objective, the exact por- 
tion of the job assigned to industrial 
advertising, the advertising program 
and how it was carried out, and 
tangible, documentary evidence of re- 
sults achieved, of objectives gained. 
You will be interested to note, for 
instance, how Le Tourneau docu- 
mented its sales department’s enthusi- 
asm, how the ad manager tracked 
down actual dollar sales generated by 
the advertising . . . how Towmotor 
used an independent survey to meas- 
ure its sales accomplishment against 
competition . . . and also, how du 
Pont not only used research, but tes- 
timonial comment to boot. General 
Electric Co., Hercules Powder Co., 
Kold-Hold Manufacturing Co., U. S. 
Industrial Chemicals, Inc., and Wes- 
tinghouse Electric Corp. are the other 
organizations whose case histories are 
included. It’s published by the Put- 
man Publishing Co.—and it’s avail- 
able from the N.I.A.A. offices at 
1776 Broadway, New York 19, 
a # 
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You, too, will hear good news 


... When WTAR does your selling 


job in the Norfolk 
Metropolitan Market 


Look at both sides of your advertising dollar... 


WTAR gives you 3.5 times as many weekday morning listeners as its 
nearest competitor ... 3.2 times as many weekday afternoon listeners, 
3.4 times as many, evenings ... 2.3 times as many Sunday afternoon 
and Saturday daytime ... 


That's what the Hooper Station Listening Index, October-November 
‘48 says for Norfolk—Portsmouth—Newport News, Va. 


Check that kind of listenership and the cost per listener against any 
audience delivery of any other station on your list. 


You'll see why WTAR gets along so well with thrifty folks. 


Let us tell you more about it. 


5,000 Watts 
Day and Night. 


NBC Affiliate 


Nationally Represented by Edward Petry & Co. 
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NEWSPAPERS 


The Detroit News’ 
nouncement that it was discontinuing 
its grocery store inventory operation 
has caused considerable regret among 
the majority—over 90° —of Associ- 
ation of National Advertisers mem- 
bers who sell through food outlets. 

‘To determine the thinking of its 
membership following The Detroit 
News’ announcement, A. N. A. con- 
ducted a survey among those princi- 
pally concerned. The results indicate 
that national advertisers, almost 
unanimously, have hoped newspapers 
would recognize the value of local 
market data of this type. Many 
looked forward to the time when in- 
ventories could be expanded to in- 
clude other than grocery products. 
Many also expressed the hope that 
The Detroit News’ action was not a 
forerunner of similar steps by other 
papers throughout the country. 

Specifically, advertisers replied to 
the A. N. A. questionnaire with com- 
ments such as these: 


recent an- 


‘These analyses are extremely use- 
ful in suggesting the need for special 
sales, merchandising, and/or adver- 
tising activity. Having such informa- 
tion available for many key markets 
throughout the country is a real help 
to us in our planning and we would 
welcome having even more such 
studies as a guide to more efficient 
direction of our sales and advertising 
efforts.” 

“The information that you give 
about The Detroit News certainly 
should awaken manufacturers to the 


gency Nowy 


need of supporting newspapers in 
order to make this service possible.” 

“We depend heavily on this in- 
formation and its loss would be a 
definite handicap to us.” 

‘*Newspaper-sponsored grocery in- 
ventory checks are a valuable source 
of information on our brands’ stand- 
ings in local markets .. .” 

Some, of course, were not quite so 
enthusiastic in their endorsement of 
the newspaper grocery inventories. 
Several, for instance, felt that im- 
provements in the inventory tech- 
niques could be developed and that 
techniques and reporting should be 
standardized if advertisers were to 
get maximum value from newspapers’ 
efforts. The following comment is 
typical of this group: 

“The most important contribution 
that could be made to the published 
grocery store audits is a careful, pre- 
cise, complete, and honest descrip- 
tion of the composition of the sample. 
This would include special notice of 
any significant change in the com- 
position of the sample so that it could 
be judged for comparability in meas- 
uring trends. We can use surveys 
that meet these requirements. Con- 
versely, we can find very little use 
tor surveys that give us no informa- 
tion on sample composition and serve 
no notice of change. This question of 
sample composition appears to us to 
be one of far more vital concern just 
now than ‘the possibility that some of 
the surveys will be discontinued.” 

The results of this survey are now 
being studied by A. N. A. in the 


hope that it will be of assistance to 


PRESIDENT, for 1949, of the Media Men's Association of New York, John J. 
Flanagan (McCann-Erickson, Inc.) receives gavel from Eugene J. Cogan (Geyer, 
Newell & Ganger, Inc.), retiring president, as Joseph Burland looks on. 
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CLIFFORD P. PARCHER has been 


elected president of the Boston 


agency, Badger and Browning, Inc. 


publishers in improving the grocery 
inventory services they are now con- 
ducting. 

7 

One of the first of the standard 
market data folders prepared under 
American Association of Advertising 
Agencies and the Bureau of Adver- 
tising specifications comes from the 
Utica, N. Y., Gannett Newspapers. 
Confronted with the volume of re- 
search necessary to compile with a 
limited research staff, these news- 
papers enlisted the aid of the market- 
ing class of the New York State In- 
stitute of Applied Arts and Sciences 
at Utica, which specializes in retail 
business management. 

Paul B. Richardson, director of 
the Institute, and Harold L. Burdick, 
supervisor of its Retail Division, en- 
thusiastically approved the  assign- 
ment. 

Actual work was carried on by the 
students under direct supervision of 
James E. Bachman, instructor of the 
marketing class. About eight weeks 
were spent in compiling the data. 
During that period the entire class 
met at the plant of the Utica Observ- 
er-Dispatch and Utica Daily Press 
on two occasions to discuss the 
project. A number of individual stu- 
dents were interviewed from time to 
time during the project by Arthur 
F. Keilbach, general advertising man- 
ager, who supervised the compiling 
of the data. 

Besides the standard material 
called for in A. A. A. A. and Bureau 
of Advertising standards, the Utica 
folder includes a table of contents 
and an appendix defining the Audit 
Bureau of Circulations retail trading 
zone for the Utica newspapers and a 
market statement on the back cover 
indicating the position of the Utica 
Observer-Dispatch, afternoons and 
Sunday, and Utica Daily Press, week 
day mornings, in the Utica market. 

Besides copies on file with the 
Bureau of Advertising and the A. A. 
A. A., the Utica Newspapers are 
making copies of this market data 
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AT TIME, INC.: (left to right) Howard Black, vice-president and sales director, 
is named executive vice-president for publishing operations; James A. Linen, pub- 
lisher of Time, and Andrew Heiskell, publisher of Life, are elected vice-presidents. 


available to all interested advertising 
agencies and _ national advertisers 
through the offices of J. P. McKin- 
ney and Sons, their national repre- 
sentatives in New York City, Chica- 
go, and San Francisco. 

e 

A new plan for pre-testing news- 
paper advertising copy will be started 
cooperatively this month by the /Tart- 
ford Times, Conn., and The Provi- 
dence Bulletin, R. 1., and Daniel 
Starch & Staff, in a series of reader- 
ship studies. 

Local readership studies of both 
newspapers are to be made simul- 
taneously on two successive ‘Thurs- 
days, starting February 10 and 17, 
and covering editorial, retail adver- 
tising and general advertising items 
throughout the newspapers. The pre- 
testing plan permits placing two com- 
parative advertisements, “A’’ in one 
newspaper and “B” in the other, on 
the first Thursday and a reversal of 
the two on the following Thursday. 
Thus, by averaging the readership 
findings on Copy A and Copy B in 
the two newspapers, comparison is 
available on attention value, depth of 
readership and association with the 
product advertised, based on a total 
of 1,200 interviews. 

For the first time, it is reported, 
adequate facilities are opened up for 
small and medium accounts. The plan 
was developed by Douglas Taylor of 
J. P. McKinney & Son, in concert 
with Daniel Starch & Staff and the 
Ward-Griffth Co., with advice of re- 
search and copy executives in several 
advertising agencies. All field work 
is done by the Starch organization 
employing the Starch Standard Read- 
ership Method. Therefore, findings 
will be comparable to the more than 
300 studies done in the past. 

While limitations of volume hardly 
permit sizable profit to the news- 
papers, it is felt that recompense will 
come from expected findings on edi- 
torial matter in the respective news- 
papers; also, in the over-all contribu- 
tion to advance in retail and general 
advertising techniques which, it is ex- 
pected, will benefit all newspapers. 
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MAGAZINES 

Canadian magazine publishers will 
finance a nationwide audience study 
of 11 leading Canadian magazines to 
be made during the spring months of 
1949. Seven magazines in English 
and four in the French language will 
participate in the survey. 

Those in English are Canadian 


Hlome Journal, Chatelaine, Mac- 
lean’s Magazine, National Home 
Monthly, New Liberty, and the 


Canadian editions of The Reader's 
Digest and Time. The French group 
consists of La Revue Moderne, La 
Revue Populaire, Le Samedi, and 
Selection du Reader's Digest. 

In May of last year these maga- 
zines established the Magazine Re- 
search Group of Canada under the 
chairmanship of N. Roy Perry and 
with I. D. Carson and R. G. Ent- 
wistle acting as secretaries. The 
Magazine Research Group cooperated 
with the Joint Committee for Adver- 
tising Research, sponsored by the As- 
sociation of Canadian Advertisers and 
the Canadian Association of Adver- 
tising Agencies, which worked with 
The Advertising Research Founda- 
tion, New York City, in developing 
a validated research program. Chair- 
man of the Joint Committee is H. H. 
Rimmer of the Canadian General 
Electric Co., Ltd. 

Objectives of the study will be: 

1. To measure the total number of 
individuals 15 years of age and over 
who read each magazine. 

2. To measure the duplication or 
overlapping of each magazine with 
all other magazines. 

3. To provide certain audience 
breakdowns by localities and classes 
of readers. 

4. To obtain certain information 
about the people who make up the 
audience of each magazine. 

5. To obtain certain information 
about the characteristics of non-read- 
ers of magazines. 

Approximately 9,000 individuals 
will be interviewed, of whom ap- 
proximately 3,000 will be selected 
from the Province of Quebec. The 
remainder of the sample will be 


properly distributed over the other 
provinces. 

Survey respondents will be classi- 
fied according to sample specifica- 
tions including sex, age, occupation, 
education, locality, etc. Additional in- 
formation will be obtained as to own- 
ership of automobiles, electrical ap- 
pliances and many other possessions, 
Also, economic classifications will be 
recorded including rental value or 
estimated rental value of the home. 

A Tripartite Magazine Project 
Committee, on which publishers. ad- 
vertisers and agencies are equally rep- 
resented, has been appointed to 
handle all administrative matters. 
Technical matters will be supervised 
and validated by The Advertising Re- 
search Foundation of New York 
City, which is sponsored by the Asso- 
ciation of National Advertisers and 
the American Association of Adver- 
tising Agencies. Field work will be 
performed by Canadian Facts, Ltd., 
of Toronto and Montreal. Alfred 
Politz Research, Inc., N.Y.C., has 
been retained to develop the sample 
and aid in determination of methods. 
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U. 8S. News & World Report has 
appointed Robert T. Tate director 
of marketing studies. . . . Walter E. 
Barber, former general promotion 
manager of The Family Circle 
Magazine, has joined Hunting & 
Fishing Magazine as eastern adver- 
tising manager and a member of the 
plans board. . . . Joseph W. Ferman 
has been appointed vice-president and 
general manager of The American 
Mercury. 


RADIO 


Broadcast Measurement Bureau's 
1949 survey of station and network 
audiences will proceed on schedule 
in March and its reports will be pub- 
lished in September, the BMB execu- 
tive committee confirmed at its meet- 
ing in New York City, January 11 
and 12. 

Recent consultation with industry 


CHARLES G. O'NEILL, formerly 
with Radio Corporation of Amer- 
ica, now sales manager, WNJR. 
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BUT THIS IS EASY | 


AND THIS IS 
MIGHTY WONDERFUL 


Suns, you believe in saving. 

But it’s mighty hard to make yourself take cash 
out of your pocket, and time out of your day, to do 
it regularly. 

The sure way, the easy way to do your saving is 
to get started on an automatic savings plan with 
U.S. Savings Bonds. Like this... 

1, If you're on a payroll, sign up in the Payroll 
Savings Plan, then forget it. From then on the 
money saves itself—so much per week, or so 
much per month. 


2. If you're not on a payroll, sign up at your 
bank for the Bond-A-Month Plan. Equally easy. 
You decide how much you want to put into 
bonds every month, your bank does the rest. 


In just ten years after you start buying bonds, your 
money starts coming back to you—well-fattened! 
Every $3 you invest today brings you back $4 to 
make possible all the wonderful things you dream of 
doing. 

And remember—any time you need your money for 
emergencies, you can get it back in minutes, without 
losing interest. 


Automatic saving is sure saving—U.S, Savings Bonds 


Contributed by this magazine in co-operation with the Magazine Publishers of America as a public service. 
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INTERVIEWED: (left to right) Benjamin Abrams, president of the Emerson Radio 
and Phonograph Corp., by reporter Bill Leonard on WCBS’ "This Is New York”. 


leaders in all branches of radio adver- 
tising has disclosed a renewed con- 
viction of the value of, and need for, 
preserving the tripartite principle and 
continuing an operation of this na- 
ture. 

‘To meet this expressed need the 
executive committee has announced 
that each of the three member asso- 
ciations be asked to analyze those of 
its research needs that can best be 
served by a tripartite, cooperative or- 
ganization. Based on these findings 
the Board will determine whether to 
reorganize the Bureau or to establish 
a new structure that more clearly 
recognizes the changing needs of the 
industry. 

At the same time the executive 
committee took steps to assure ample 
financing, not only for operating the 
Bureau and servicing its subscribers, 
but also for such activities as may 
be authorized on recommendation of 
the engineering advisory committee. 
television research and experimental 


Angeles. 
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THE BILTMORE HOTEL 


Los Angeles @ 
Invites you to plan a WEEK-END in 


luxurious comfort any Friday, Satur- 
day and Sunday. There’s never a dull 
moment at the gay social rendezvous 
of the Southland. Only 5 minutes from 
Union Station 


1500 ROOMS 
Singles from $5.50 


work on various research techniques. 

Dr. Kenneth Baker, National As- 
sociation of Broadcasters director of 
research, is being loaned to B\MIB to 
assist in the carrying out of the 1949 
survey, temporarily replacing John 
Churchill, resigned. 

— 

Kellogg Co., McCann-Erickson, 
Inc., and Frigidaire Division, Gen- 
eral Motors Corp. have all signed 
contracts for the National Nielsen 
Radio Index of A. C. Nielsen Co. 

e 

Vincent A. Francis has been ap- 
pointed San Francisco sales manager 
for the American Broadcasting Co. 
and stations KGO and KGO-TY., 
San Francisco. . . . George E. Blech- 
ta has been elected a vice-president 


of A. C. Nielsen Co. 
TELEVISION 


Television audience reaction tests, 
with a complete system of technical 


California 


in the Heart of Los 


e ALL WITH BATHS 
Doubles from $7.50 


and statistical equipment, will be un- 
dertaken by the Schwerin Research 
Corp. and the National Breadcasting 
Co. this year. 

The Schwerin System ot program 
testing, which has been used by NBC, 
other networks and more than 50) 
sponsors in AM radio during the 
past three vears, will be expanded 
and modified to meet the demands of 
television. Electrical recorders will 
be used, not only to measure immedi- 
ate individual and collective audience 
reaction to program content, but also 
to study such related factors as size 
of viewing screen, films vs. live pres- 
entation, viewer fatigue, and many 
others. 

Electronic recorders will 
instantaneous reactions of each in- 
dividual to the video program. 
Schwerin has under construction an 
improved device for recording which 
employs features of the Schwerin 
Reactocaster and standard machines. 
This new device will not only main- 


measure 


ABC's Charles C. Barry (left) is named 
vice-president in charge of Television; Ern- 
est Lee Jahncke, Jr. (right), in charge of 
Stations Dept., is 


elected vice-president. 


tain a continuous record of each in- 
dividual’s reaction to what he sees 
and hears, but will produce a group 
profile for immediate study by pro- 
ducers and directors. 

Hugh Beville, NBC director of re- 
search, commented, ““The inaugura- 
tion of regular qualitative testing of 
TV shows here at NBC is another 
indication of the speed with which 
television is pushing to the fore as a 
communications medium.” 

Some of the old and new questions 
raised by television, according to 
Horace Schwerin, president of the 
research organization, are: 

How long can scenes be held be- 
fore liking diminishes? 

Are film presentations better liked 
than live shows, or vice versa, and 
why? 

How long will an audience spend 
in front of a TV set? 

How effective are various types of 
TV commercials? 

How can _ specific programs be 
slanted toward their primary market 
audience ? 
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1949 
Retailers Year! 


Wraars ahead for business? Certainly a 
year of more intense competition, possibly 
the start of a new and more highly competi- 
tive era ... a continuing abundance of Con- 
sumer Purchasing Power but the end of 
Easy Selling. 

One industry will be pitted against the 
other, BRAND against BRAND, Retailer 
against Retailer in the coming struggle for a 
larger share of the Consumer’s dollar. 

Merchandise, super-charged with glamor 
and consumer appeal, will vie for attention 
with greatly improved, better designed, 
better made essentials. 

Advertising trained down to fighting 
weight faces the double responsibility of sell- 
ing the necessity and the desirability of a 
piece of merchandise in competition with 
other unrelated consumer goods as well as the 
superiority of and preference for the BRAND 
it advertises. 

For the well made, honestly priced, intelli- 
gently advertised and intensively promoted 
BRAND, 1949 offers an opportunity incom- 
parably great. 


BOOT and SHOE 


A CHILTON @ 


1949 WILL BE THE RETAILER’S 
YEAR ... for “point of sale” has become in 
reality “point of attack”. With him rests the 
destinies of the manufacturers whose 
BRANDED lines he sells, and of the whole of 
the industries which those manufacturers in 
part, comprise. 


That is why again we say in 1949 “THE 
INFORMED RETAILER KEEPS MER- 
CHANDISE IN MOTION.” 


Shoe Retailing represented so graphically 
and so well by Boot and Shoe Recorder’s 
national readership awaits the challenge of 
the future alert, informed and confident of 
its ability to distribute successfully and eco- 
nomically the two billion dollars plus worth 
of footwear, Boot and Shoe Recorder’s Man- 


ufacturing readership and Advertisers will . 


produce in 1949, 


BOOT and SHOE RECORDER, National 
Voice of the Trade, is published twice month- 
ly and is the rallying point for over *20,000 
Shoe Retailers, Manufacturers, Tanners and 
Suppliers to the Shoe Industry. 


Recorder 


PUBLICATION 


100 EAST 42ND STREET, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


On April 15th, BOOT and SHOE RECORDER publishes its annual Fall and 
Winter Style Forecast and Merchandising Issue. It’s doubly important this 
year because it’s 1949’s first National Shoe Show in Print. [*A.B.C. audited] 
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Retail Sales Forecast for February 1949 


Continuing the usual post Xmas 
drop, retail sales volume in the Na- 
tion is expected to total $9.5 billion 
in February 1949. The rate of in- 
crease over February of last year is 
quite moderate—about 6%. Never- 
theless, since the index of retail prices 
has just about reached a point of sta- 
bilization, even a 6% increase in the 
dollar volume of retail sales would 
still represent a small but significant 
increase in unit volume. 

The regional distribution of sales 
in the new year carries over from the 
pattern established during 1948, with 
the Midwest and Southwest con- 
tinuing as the favored regions with 
respect to sales performance (as of 
this month versus the same month 
last year) in relation to the U. S. 
average gain. Thus, Arizona, Illinois, 
Indiana, Kansas, Michigan, Ohio, 
Texas, and Wisconsin still stand out 
as states enjoying above average sales 
gains as against the same month of 
last year. 

The leading cities, those with a 
city-national index well above aver- 
age (for this February compared 
with last) are: Casper, Wyo., 112.8; 


Beaumont, Tex., 111.5; Houston, 
Tex., 110.4; Austin, Tex., 109.7; 
Bakersfield, Cal., 109.1; Tulsa, 
Okla., 108.5; Wichita Falls, Tex., 


108.1; Racine, Wisc., 108.0; Spar- 
tanburg, S. C., 107.0; Aberdeen, 
S. D., 106.9; Fargo, N. D., 106.8; 
Peoria, Ill., 106.8. 


* 


Sales Management’s Research 
Department with the aid of Eco- 
nometric Institute, Inc., maintains 
running charts on the business prog- 
ress of more than 200 of the leading 
market centers of the country. 
Monthly data which are used in the 
measuring include bank debits, sales 
tax collections, Department of Com- 
merce surveys of independent store 
sales, Federal Reserve Bank reports 
on department store sales. 

The retail sales estimates presented 
herewith cover the expected dollar 
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figure for all retail activity as de- 
fined by the Bureau of the Census. 
The figures are directly comparable 
with similar annual estimates of re- 
tail sales as published in SM’s Sur- 
vey of Buying Power. 


Three Index Figures Are 
Given, the first being “City Index— 
1949 vs. 1939.” This figure ties back 
directly to the last official Census and 
is valuable for gauging the long-term 
change in a market. It is expressed 
as a ratio. A figure of 400.0, for 
example, means that total retail sales 
in the city for the month will show 
a gain of 300% over the same 1939 
month. 

The second figure, “City Index, 
1949 over 1948,” is similar to the 
first, except that last year is the base 
year. For short-term studies it is 
more realistic than the first, and the 
two together give a_ well-rounded 
picture of how the city has grown 
since the last Census year and how 
business is today as compared with 
last year. 

The third column, “City-National 
Index, 1949 over 1948,” relates the 
city’s change to the total probable 
national change for the same period. 
A city may have this month a sizable 
gain over the same month last year, 
but the rate of gain may be less—or 
more—than that of the Nation. All 
figures in this column above 100 in- 
dicate cities where the change is more 
favorable than that for the U.S.A. 
The City-National Index is derived 
by dividing the index figure of the 
city by that of the Nation. 


The Dollar Figure, “$ Millions,” 
gives the total amount of retail sales 
for the projected month. Like all 
estimates of what is likely to happen 
in the future, both the dollar figure 
and the resultant index figures can, at 
best, be only good approximations, 
since they are necessarily projections 
of existing trends. Allowance is made 
in the dollar estimates for the ex- 


pected seasonal trend, and cyclical 
movement. 

The index and dollar figures, 
studied together, will provide valu- 
able information on both rate of 
growth and actual size of a city 
market. 

These exclusive estimates are fully 
protected by copyright. They must 
not be reproduced in printed form, 
in whole or in part, without written 
permission from SALES MANaGr- 
MENT, INC. 


Suggested Uses for This Data 
include (a) special advertising and 
promotion drives in spot cities, (b) 
a guide for your branch and district 
managers, (c) revising sales quotas, 
(d) checking actual performances 
against potentials, (e) basis of let- 
ters for stimulating salesmen and 
forestalling their alibis, (f) deter- 
mining where drives should be local- 
ized. 


A Pre-Release Service Is 
Available. SM will mail, 10 days in 
advance of publication, a mimeo- 
graphed list giving estimates of retail 
sales in dollar and index form for the 
200-odd cities. The price is $1.00 


per year. 


* Cities marked with a star are 
Preferred-Cities-of-the-Month, with 
a level of sales compared with the 
same month in 1948 which equals or 
exceeds the national change. 


RETAIL SALES 
(S.M. Forecast for February 1949) 


City 
City City Nat'l 
Index Index Index $ 
1949 1949 1949 (Million) 
vs. vs. vs. February 
1939 1948 1948 1949 
United States 
343.4 106.0 100.0 9485.00 
Alabama 
¥% Birmingham - 507.0 106.5 100.5 33.31 
Gadsden ...... 460.9 1015 95.8 3.78 
% Mobile .... .. 616.8 109.7 103.5 12.46 
Montgomery ... 457.1 101.9 96.1 9.28 
Arizona 
i 518.0 112.0 105.7 16.32 
a eee 472.9 112.3 105.9 7.33 
Arkansas 
Fort Smith ... 421.2 1056 99.6 4.38 
% Little Rock ... 576.5 1068 100.8 15.51 


(Continued on page 110) 
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Hempstead Town is a sweetheart of a market—more than 
300,000 people who spend $334,937,000 locally for retail 
h goods . . . $110,086,000 for food . . . out of a net in- 
he come of $506,626,000. It is New York State's 4th market! 
or 
Hempstead Town and the Review-Star go together .. . 
inseparably . . . like valentines and the language of love. 
Leading N. Y. State's High-Spot Cities is a habit 
with Hempstead Town. In February, thirty-second Department stores, food chains, financial advertisers urge 
consecutive month in the lead, retail sales fore- as q . 
cast is 256.3% above February, 1939. Volume for you (through Media Records) to join this old-established 
yn) February is $27,690,000. And Hempstead Town , a 
ary leads N. Y. State's major markets (over 250,000 ‘go together’ team to make a hit with Hempstead Town's 
. ; population) in retail sales gains February ‘49 over “ ba 
'48—with 8.4% increase. free-spending families. 
00 
as Daily Review-S 
assau Daily Keview-Star 
31 
78 
z HEMPSTEAD TOWN, LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 
28 
| Six days a week, 5c a copy @ Executive Offices, Rockville Centre, N. Y. 
: Represented nationally by Lorenzen and Thompson, Inc. 
New York @ Chicago @ St, Louis © San Francisco @ Los Angeles 
te} i 


Detroit ©@ Cincinnati ©@ Kansas City © Atlanta 
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RETAIL SALES 
(S.M. Forecast for February 1949) 


it's bigger HIGH 
H I 
than it looks! POT CHES 
In population Fort Wayne ranks 
34th among all U.S. cities in the . 
100,000 to 250,000 population (Continued from page 108) 
group. 
But in this same group of cities it RETAIL SALES 
stands 2nd highest in Per Family (S.M. Forecast for February 1949) 
Income. .4th in Per Capita In- ; City 
come... 20th in Net Income... City City Nat'l 
13th in General Merchandise Sales Index Index Index $ 
... 28th im total Retail Sales. 1949 1949 1949 (Million) 
(Sales Management) vs. VS. vs. February 
1939 1948 1948 1949 
News-Sentinel home coverage: 99 % 
of Fort Wayne plus 43% of ABC 
Trading Ares California 
+ % Bakersfield 526.2 115.6 109.1 12.05 
we Berkeley ..... 336.0 107.2 101.1 7.56 
Merchandising Co-operation Fresno .....-. 403.1 104.1 98.2 14.11 
100% co-operation with nation- Long Beach 563.9 1049 99.0 31.75 
al advertisers including month- Los Angeles ... 407.6 104.9 99.0 209.52 
ly merchandisers, route lists, * Oakland ...... 348.1 107.1 101.0 11.88 
— and te-tn a6 setotte- Pasadena ..... 391.9 104.9 99.0 3.62 
an. 
we Riverside ..... 420.2 106.4 100.4 4.79 
* Sacramento 375.3 105.4 99.4 19.48 
San Bernardino 425.4 103.1 97.3 7.53 
THE NEWS - SENTINEL San Diego 355.7 97.7 92.2 8.68 
i 438.2 102.1 96.3 13.28 
FORT WAYNE, INDIANA ee aa a> “ae 
Allen-Kiapp Co. New York—Chicago—Detroit San Jose ..... 473. 5. . . 
Santa Barbara 350.3 985 92.9 88.25 
% Stockton ..... 342.5 108.8 102.6 5.24 


Since the beginning of High Spot Markets— 


and through the years— 
HOLYOKE, MASS. 


TRANSGRIPT-TELEGRAM 


has consistentiy maintained an 


enviable top ranking position. 


This record of individual incomes reveals a great reservoir 


for purchasing of many needed products increasingly avail- 


able to retailers and consumers. 


The Holyoke Transcript-Telegram 


Holyoke, Massachusetts 


Represented by 


Julius Mathews Special Agency 


City 
City City Nat'l 
Index Index Index $ 
1949 1949 1949 (Million) 
Vs. vs. vs. February 
1939 1948 1948 1949 
Colorado 
% Colorado Springs 393.5 109.5 103.3 5.43 
DE - oncaves 356.0 105.0 99.1 41.62 
Pee 4asewes 384.7 105.6 99.6 5.77 
Connecticut 
Bridgeport . 288.4 104.5 98.6 13.93 
Hartford ..... 268.7 99.3 93.7 19.16 
*% New Haven . 283.7 109.3 103.1 16.26 
% Stamford ..... 379.3 108.1 102.0 6.79 
Waterbury . 280.8 103.7 97.8 8.03 
Delaware 
*% Wilmington 27.56 110.6 104.3 11.77 
District of Columbia 
Washington . 263.1 105.5 99.5 69.60 
Florida 
Jacksonville 426.5 105.7 99.7 20.73 
WR siseees 421.6 113.0 106.6 28.59 
w% Orlando ...... 375.1 107.8 101.7 6.49 
Pensacola Tis Fae V7 4.12 
St. Petersburg . 514.0 104.8 98.9 11.00 
oe 395.0 112.1 105.8 11.97 
Georgia 
Wee  secaws 353.5 107.6 101.5 39.98 
re 340.6 102.9 97.1 5.62 
Columbus 351.3 100.7 95.0 5.48 
Pe cvcedes 376.4 102.0 96.2 6.21 
Savannah ..... 387.2 103.9 98.0 8.79 
Hawaii 
Honolulu ..... 466.2 101.8 96.0 24.20 
Idcho 
ae »eenkowe 328.3 105.2 99.2 4.76 
Illinois 
% Bloomington . 347.7 108.2 102.1 4.52 
% Champaign-Urbana 350.0 109.6 103.4 5.74 
Gee sccues 295.2 105.0 99.1 309.99 
% Danville ...... 392.7 108.3 102.2 4.83 
% Decatur 319.0 107.0 100.9 6.73 
% East St. Louis. 390.2 111.6 104.7 6.79 
% Moline-Rock Island- 
*w% E. Moline - 367.3 106.4 100.4 9.00 
Pee .cccces 369.3 113.2 106.8 14.81 
% Rockford ..... 396.5 107.9 101.8 11.42 
% Springfield 385.5 109.4 103.2 10.37 
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RETAIL SALES RETAIL SALES 
(S.M. Forecast for February 1949) (S.M. Forecast for February 1949) T HW = 
City City eeige e 
City City Nat'l City City Nat'l é : 
3 ee 35S ato LONG ISLAND 
1949 1949 1949 (Million) 1949 1949 1949 (Million) . 
vs. vs. vs. February Vs. Vs. vs. ye 
3 1939 1948 1948 1949 1939 1948 1948 19 ‘ Y 
is STOR 
ruary 
249 ; — 
Indiana Michigan 
8 100.8 6.35 
& Evansville . 449.8 109.4 103.2 13.36 — os ie tp aa In HEMPSTEAD TOWN, WHLI 
Fort Wayne ... 366.9 104.7 988 13.54 eae Se eres 4 
4 ll 104.7 12.96 . Detroit ...ceces 442.3 110.3 104.1 193.3: . ra - 
1 eal — oo oe nT 322.9 104.2 98.3 15.21 is first choice of more retailers 
Sameer. --. reine antes a poe # Grand Rapids .. 400.0 109.2 103.0 21.24 
5.43 w Muncie ...... Ss Jackson ...... 390.2 105.0 99.1 7.18 to sell more goods than any 
11.62 x South Bend ... 441.5 108.9 102.7 13.91 Peale > sen? ened 9.14 
a ala . ° ° . 
5 w& Terre Haute .. 3796 109.5 103.3 8.39 aeaal 393.4 105.9 99.9 12.04 h . h dh 
77 ansing «++++- other station heard here. 
te Muskegon ..... 455.2 106.5 100.5 7.01 
# Saginaw ...... 277.5 107.0 100.9 6.55 
lowa 
13.93 
9.16 Cedar Rapids... 312.0 98.1 92.5 6.77 . 
iota | 
6.26 % Davenport - 381.8 108.5 102.4 8.59 Minnes 1100 
6.79 a ond a a <a Duluth ....... 330.6 105.4 99.4 10.45 KC 
oux TY cece ° . ° . . | 
8.03 Waterloo ; 366.3 99.3 93.7 6.85 % Minneapolis 351.2 107.1 101.0 62.13 
ee eens St, Paul ..... 338.2 105.2 99.2 37.24 AND 
| WHLI-FM 98.3 mc 
1.77 Kansas 
Mississippi HEMPSTEAD 
% Hutchinson . 432.1 109.2 103.0 4.58 
& Kansas City .. 499.5 111.0 104.7 11.49 % Jackson ...... 537.4 111.8 105.5 9.19 LONG ISLAND 
9.60 we Topeka ...... 475.4 106.6 100.6 9.84 
Wichita ...... 636.6 111.9 105.6 22.22 NEW YORK 
Elias a Godofsky, President 
Missouri 
0.73 Kentucky %& Kansas City .. 379.9 106.1 100.1 58.81 
8.59 St. Joseph ... 378.9 101.1 95.4 7.20 
6.49 Lexington - 349.8 1026 96.8 7.59 %& St. Louis .. .. 371.8 106.8 100.8 86.40 
42 Louisvitte . 348.9 105.0 99.1 30.01 Springfield . 405.3 105.6 99.6 6.93 
1.00 
1.97 
Louisiana Montana 
9.98 w% Baton Rouge .. 431.7 111.4 105.1 7.90 % Billings ...... 350.0 109.6 103.4 4.27 
9. we New Orleans .. 391.8 107.3 101.2 40.43 A wensnans 287.3 106.5 100.5 4.74 
5.62 % Shreveport . 372.4 107.1 101.0 11.51 & Great Falls 344.0 109.5 103.3 4.61 
5.48 
6.21 
8.79 5 
Maine Nebraska HORIZONTAL 3 
Bangor ....... 279.7 102.7 96.9 3.72 a ee 370.0 106.6 100.6 9.51 Sell to a wide range of income 
Lewiston-Auburn 297.6 100.2 94.5 4.97 Omaha ....... 347.0 101.0 95.3 4.05 r H 
no Portland ..... 294.7 98.4 928 8.87 levels? Appeal to a wide 
variety of interest and occupa- 
tions? Lynn and the North 
N d Shore — area of diversified in- 
4.76 M we dustry — is your market. The 
aryland Lynn ITEM, Lynn's old 
sa 292.0 103.0 97.2 4.38 ynn Mi, Lynn's o est news- 
Baltimore ..... 327.9 1046 98.7 81.84 paper, with largest circulation 
Cumberland 281.4 96.2 90.8 3.94 and greatest advertising vol- 
4.52 ume, is your best medium! 
5.74 New Hampshire 
9.99 
4.83 Massachusetts we Manchester ... 294.6 107.8 101.7 6.51 GET RESULTS 
5.73 a In LYNN 
no Boston .. 236.1 1005 94.8 76.04 
5. Ri 
Fall Rive . 271.4 100.7 95.0 7.22 with the 
Holyoke ..... 236.1 101.1 95.4 3.40 N J 
9.00 Lowell ....... 326.6 104.4 98.5 6.63 ew Jersey rin Lynn, Mass 
mm DE  icaceateiie 2118 1015 95.8 5.76 Only A.B.6. newspaper in Lynn, : 
‘ New Bedford .. 278.4 102.3 96.5 7.46 Atlantic City 242.0 97.4 91.9 7.09 Represented by Small, Brewer and Kent, Inc. 
1.42 Springfield .... 273.4 103.7 97.8 15.04 Camden ...... 288.3 103.4 97.5 9.34 CHICAR® cttw VORK 2 peeres 
0.37 Worcester . 254.6 105.3 99.3 15.51 Elizabeth 279.7 100.9 95.2 8.28 
NT FEBRUARY 1, 1949 ith 


EATER 
pera. SALE? 


THAN IN 
ANY ONE OF 
17 STATES 


$1,062,741,000 
SALES MANAGEMENT 
ESTIMATE—1947 


BUFFALO 


—E 


ND THE 
8 COUNTIES 


BEST COVERED BY THE 


Western New York's Only 
Morning and Sunday Newspaper 


Representatives: 


OSBORN, SCOLARO, MEEKER & CO, 


New Mexico 


Winston-Salem 


Post Office Receipts 
Up 13.7% in 1948! 


The Twin City Post Office set 
an all time high in postal re- 
ceipts during 1948, — gaining 
more than 13% over the pre- 
vious mark of 1947. 


1948 :—$876,763.34 
1947 :—$771,143.77 
Gain of 
$105,619.57 or 13.7% 


Further CONVINCING €VIAENCE lpal 
Winston-Salem 1s a “must” market 
for dadvertisers will omelthping io sell 


im the South's Number 1 Stat 


Remember! All Business Is Local! 


WINSTON-SALEM TWIN CITY 


JOURNAL and SENTINEL 


MORNING SUNDAY EVENING 


National Representative: KELLY-SMITH COMPANY 
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North Dakota 


HIGH 


RETAIL SALES 
(S.M. Forecast for February 1949) 


City 
Index 


1949 1949 


vs. 


1939 1948 


New Jersey (Con't.) 


102.9 
106.0 
107.7 
100.5 
106.1 


111.8 


113.2 


104.1 
109.4 


107.6 


108.5 
112.9 


104.8 


SPOT CITIES 


(Continued from page I!!!) 


City 
Nat'l 
Index 
1949 
vs. 
1948 


97.1 
100.0 
101.6 

94.8 
100.1 


105.5 


104.0 
93.9 
96.9 
93.4 


102.3 
99.8 
99.3 

100.9 

101.5 

103.4 

101.6 

102.0 
99.5 


99.5 
104.1 
100.4 
104.4 
101.9 
103.2 

92.8 

97.1 


106.8 


98.2 
103.2 
101.5 
102.4 
106.5 

98.9 


Painting Of A 
Masterpiece Market 


The ASHEVILLE market with six 
major income sources is a master- 
piece market where there is 
never a dull season ... every 
month a busy month. 


Annual Industrial Payroll $100,000,000 
Livestock Sales .$ 2,872,000 
Tobacco Sales $3,814,884.70 
Mining Payroll $ 3,000,000 
Tourist Trade .$ 50,000,000 
Agricultural Crop Value .$ 27,141,130 


RICH!! Annual gross income of $302,- 

709,000 and retail sales of $175,275,000. 

Your only means of reaching this market 

. a The ASHEVILLE CITIZEN AND 
MES. 


For route !ists, trade information, surveys 
and market data, write, wire, or call the 
Advertising Director. 


Representative—The KATZ Agency. 


ASHEVILLE CITIZEN 


MORNING 


ASHEVILLE TIMES 


EVENING 
ASHEVILLE CITIZEN-TIMES 
SUNDAY 


ASHEVILLE, NORTH CAROLINA 


BOOM TOWN— 


New England Style 


Want a market that still 
knows how to spend? Try 
Woonsocket — only Preferred 
High-Spot City for December 
in Southeastern New England 
(Source: S.M.} 

Do you sell radios or re- 
frigerators, stoves or sofas? 
Try Woonsocket where ‘48 pay- 
rolls were up more than $2.5 
million over ‘47. Get 99.7%, 
coverage of this market now— 


Woonsocxer 
Wat 


“y Z Covering 


, Rhode 
, Oe Island's 
Cl PLUS 


MARKET 


Representatives : 
Gilman, Nicoll & Ruthman 


SS ——_ 
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RETAIL 


(S.M. Forecast for February 1949) 


SALES 


City City 
Index Index 
1949 1949 
vs. vs. 
1939 1948 
Ohio (Con't.) 
& Mansfield ..... 343.3 109.5 
* Springfield 270.8 108.4 
& Toledo ....... 339.4 110.1 
w Warren ....... 339.4 110.1 
% Youngstown 331.5 108.3 
Oklahoma 
Bartlesville 332.0 105.0 
Muskogee ..... 347.0 105.7 
% Oklahoma City.. 365.5 109.0 
Pe ccpasane 399.6 115.0 
Oregon 
es 434.4 110.0 
Portland ..... 379.4 103.2 
Se ssaesns 350.4 102.8 
Pennsylvania 
% Allentown 332.2 111.2 
ae 255.7 104.6 
% Bethlehem 290.1 107.3 
WwChester 2.0... 350.9 108.2 
i gigecuaks 314.5 107.4 
*® Harrisburg 308.5 106.6 
% Johnstown 329.2 110.1 
Lancaster 2... 264.5 99.0 
Philadelphia - 298.4 104.9 
* Pittsburgh - 303.7 109.9 
ae 278.6 100.6 
Seranton ..... 252.7 103.1 
% Wilkes-Barre 308.1 109.1 
ee 283.7 108.8 
Rhode Island 
Providence .... 256.8 97.3 
Woonsocket ... 299.2 104.0 
South Carolina 
% Charleston 401.6 108.4 
Columbia ..... 385.8 105.9 
& Greenville 422.8 107.4 
* Spartanburg 554.1 113.4 
South Dakota 
WwAberdeen ..... 469.3 113.3 
% Sioux Falls .. 456.2 109.3 
Tennessee 
Chattanooga 361.8 103.4 
Knoxville ..... 375.1 101.5 
Memphis ..... 355.5 97.1 
Nashville ..... 365.2 104.5 
FEBRUARY 1, 1949 


City 
Nat'l 
Index 
1949 
vs. 
1948 


103.3 
102.3 
103.9 
103.9 
102.2 


91.8 
98.1 


106.9 
103.1 


$ 
(Million) 
February 
1949 


5.17 
45.75 
4.66 


22.21 
3.80 


7.67 
8.41 
7.23 
6.76 


2.91 
6.98 


13.28 
12.98 
31.64 
19.28 


RETAIL SALES 


(S.M. Forecast for February 1949) 


City 
Index 
1949 
vs. 
1939 
Texas 
w Amarillo ..... 422.0 
we Austin ....... 419.3 
% Beaumont 446.5 
% Corpus Christi . 406.2 
WBe cccccse 479.4 
tw El Pase ..ccce 385.2 
Fort Worth 427.8 
* Galveston 385.9 
% Houston ...... 504.8 
% Lubbock ..... 414.4 
San Antonio 338.8 
ee 348.8 
% Wichita Falls .. 413.6 
Utah 
PE sncanee 348.4 
% Salt Lake City. 360.0 
Vermont 
Burlington « SF 
Virginia 
Lynchburg 319.3 
Newport News.. 352.4 
PEE éceses 383.2 
Portsmouth 414.8 
% Richmond 376.9 
% Roanoke ...... 405.9 
Washington 
Seattle ccccces 431.8 
Spokane ..... 358.0 
% Tacoma ...... 409.7 
Vain ccccce 350.7 


West Virginia 


* Charleston oo Same 
¥% Huntington oe SOAS 
% Wheeling ..... 326.8 
Wisconsin 
w% Appleton ..... 435.2 
% Green Bay .... 379.2 
% Madison 379.2 
* Milwaukee 399.9 
% Racine ....... 396.6 
Sheboygan 321.7 
Superior ..... 308.2 
Wyoming 
%& Casper ....... 396.0 
% Cheyenne .... 336.3 


City 
Index 
1949 

Vs. 
1948 


108.1 
116.3 
118.2 
106.7 
110.1 
110.2 
102.9 
112.3 
117.0 
108.0 
103.2 
103.7 
114.6 


97.4 
109.3 


97.5 


110.3 
112.1 
110.3 


107.1 
109.1 
111.1 
110.2 
114.5 
102.1 
102.1 


119.6 
107.9 


City 
Nat'l 
Index 
1949 
vs. 
1948 


102.0 
109.7 
111.5 
100.7 
103.9 
104.0 

97.1 
105.9 
110.4 
101.9 

97.4 

97.8 
108.1 


91.9 
103.1 


92.0 


104.1 
105.8 
104.1 


112.8 
101.8 


$ 
(Million) 
February 
1949 


4.46 
17.93 


3.46 


59.12 
15.43 
14.83 

5.26 


3.01 
3.06 


| 
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BEAUMONT, TEXAS 


A preferred "high-spot” city 
for 48 consecutive months! 
—ond in January the "No. 1" 
in the nation. 


As an aid in planning sales and 
advertising in the great South- 
west you'll want to see the new 
map outlining and defining 


"20 MARKETS IN 
TEXAS & LOUISIANA" 


For a copy write us—or ‘‘ask the 


Branham man". 
National Advertising Department 


ENTERPRISE & JOURNAL 


Beaumont, Texas 


Pensacola 
Russia's Reply ve 
Viebievdes Viaet 
Af 


NORTH CAROLINA 


16th In Population Ranks 


Ist In Per Capita 


RETAIL SALES 


New “Brand Preference Survey” 
in Making. Mailed When Ready. 


RESERVE YOUR COPY NOW! 


POST 


Evening and Sunday Morning 


A 


(A 


ATHE-SALISBURY POST’ 


Salisbury~North Carolina ~y 


\—« 


W ARD-GRIFFITH, Representatives 
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Make your sales manuals and 
presentations more effective! 


free sample. 


Exclusive with 


: CLAREPORT* 
: 
PRESENTATION 
= 
: COVERS 
; Full size clear acetate 
cover for smart visibil 
ity Back cover stock 
ot sturdy, attractive 
Beau Grilliant in 8 
colors. Sheets are held 
with simple, invisible 
brass fasteners Stock 
size holds up to 100 sheets, ize 
lixs% (Other sizes to order). Only 
18c each (for 1,000) 25e each (for 100). 
We can also imprint your name at 


small additional cost. Please write for 


THE BELFORD CO., 68 Greene St., N.Y. 12 


We also specialize in all types of custom-made 
binders, portfolios and presentation covers. Tell us 
your problem—we'll help you solve it quickly and 
inexpensively. Trademark ; 


DO YOU NEED ORDERS? 


Sales manager of a well known metal 
manufacturing company has decided 
to make a change, without reflection 
on himself or present company con- 
nections. Excellent references among 
industry leaders. Have wide and 
very successful experience in all the 
activities of responsible modern 
metal sales, in the use of technical 
staffs and associated professions. 
Well known among users of metals 
and chemicals. Graduate metallur- 
gist. Active in technical societies. 
Will consider any sales management 
position in metallurgical, mechanical, 
chemical or other industry where ex- 
perience and technical background 
will be useful. Box 2585 Sales Man- 
agement, 386 Fourth Avenue, New 
York 16, New York. 


pat. 


geeeeeeeeeeeeeees seeeeeeeeR4 


SALES PROMOTER WANTED 


Top-notch position open for high-powered 
sales executive, between 35 and 45, with dem- 
onstrated ability and record of successful 
accomplishment in sales, sales promotion, and 
merchandising. Must have experience in na- 
tion-wide development of ice-cream or con- 
fections of speciality nature, preferably in- 
volving franchises. May be in second or third 
place in present organization but must be a 
dynamic go-getter with ability, ambition, and 
drive—a crusader with vision. Send COM- 
PLETE details of your background—with 
PROOF of successful accomplishment—to Box 
2584 Sales Management, 386 4th Ave., New 
York City. 
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Wanted 
SALES-ADV. MGR. 


Southwestern Mfr. wants live, experi- 
enced man. Sal. $7500 and incentive 
plan. Earn $15,000-$20,000. Give details. 


Box 2573-A, Sales Management 
386 4th Ave., New York City 
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A New Sales Opening, 
“I'm Phoning from My Car’ 


A radio-telephone in his car enables the sales vice-presi- 
dent of Gould Storage Battery to keep tabs on his sales- 
men and to contact customers as he travels between the 
company's plants. It's part of the mobile highway service. 


How do you keep tabs on the sales boys when you're on the road: 
telephone ? telegrams? Then you're old fashioned. So thinks M. W. 
Heinritz, vice-president in charge of sales; Gould Storage Battery 
Corp., Trenton, N. J. Mr. Heinritz spends a considerable part of 
his time away from his bases in Trenton, St. Paul and Depew, N. Y. 
Naturally he found supervision difficult. So he solved his problem 
with one of the newer of the Atomic Age inventions: a mobile radio- 
telephone in his automobile. 


The use of the mobile radio-telephone by trucking, maintenance 
and taxicab fleets isn’t particularly new. But telephone authorities 
assure Mr. H. that this use of the radio-telephone in a private car, 
for industrial sales purposes is probably a “first.” And from the ad- 
vantages that have already been demonstrated by Mr. Heinritz, ofh- 
cials of the New Jersey Bell Telephone Co. feel confident that use of 
mobile radio-telephone will infiltrate industry. 


Mobile highway service was inaugurated in New Jersey last year. 
There are now 16 or more installations in the state and plans are’ 
to make the service available to a long waiting list as quickly as 
supplies for installation can be had. 


Mr. Heinritz can be reached in his automobile within five to ten 
miles of either side of U. S. Route One between Boston and Wash-. 
ington, D. C., and along the highway between New York and Buf- 
falo via Albany. His car is assigned two frequencies, one for receiving 
and the other for sending. A single antenna serves for both opera- 
tions. Provided the car is within transmitting range of a station, 
calls may be made to any point in the country—or for that matter, 
any place in the world. 


And Mr. Heinritz says that the best sales opening he knows is a 
personal telephone call to a customer while he cruises along at 60! 
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HERE'S a 
familiar 
speaker 
for your 
next 
meeting! 


Regular 

fee: 

$150. 

and expenses 
anywhere 

in the 
U.S.A. 


Counseling either in person 
or by airmail anywhere on the 
American Continent! 


HARRY SIMMONS 


Management Consultant 


Hotel Beacon, 2130 Broadway 
New York 23, N. Y. 


¢ WANTED - 
A 


"Promotion-Minded' 
SALES MANAGER 


A well-known, long established arms 
manufacturers is looking for a seasoned 
executive to direct its sales activities. 
This man will work directly with the 
company president. The products of 
this company enjoy nation-wide distri- 
bution and are backed by a consistent 
national advertising program, second to 
none in this particular field. 

The man in mind is perhaps between 
35 and 45—preferably with experience 
in the sporting goods field. Most im- 
portant of all, he should be a “self- 
starter’’-—capable of taking the initia- 
tive in producing sound sales promotion 
ideas and putting them to work ef- 
fectively. 

A ame opportunity awaits the 
man who can qualify for this top posi- 
tion at a salary commensurate with his 
ability... Apply in confidence for an 
early interview giving background ex- 
perience, salary requirements, etc. 


BOX 2522, SALES MANAGEMENT 
386 4th Ave., New York 16, N., Y. 


WANT THAT JOB? 
Mail me your Experience Data to re- 
Style into a Job-Getting Resumé $15. 
My clients coast to coast get jobs. 
Matilda Rogers 
Job Resumé Specialist 
\ 240 W. 73 St., New York 23, N. Y. 
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COMMENT 


YOU HAVE A STAKE IN THIS 


Has your sales volume been held down by the steel 
shortage? Has the shortage forced your plant manager 
to use substitute materials? Has one effect of the steel 
shortage been to raise prices of your products above what 
they would be if steel were plentiful? If your answer is 
“ves” you'll be particularly interested in a new drive to 
collect additional iron and steel scrap. 


As a public service campaign, The Advertising Council 
and the Nation’s leading business papers are applying 
sales-advertising principles to help industry solve the steel 
scrap shortage. Shortly, you will be seeing in the business 
papers which serve your fields a series of advertisements 
showing how you can help get out extra scrap and why 
your effort is important to your company as well as to 
your country. 

The kick-off advertisement explains the reasons for 
this drive. For example: 


Q. How bad is the shortage of scrap? 


A. Actually, we have enough scrap to get 
along, but too much of it is light scrap. What 
is badly needed today is more heavy scrap. 


Q. Why more heavy scrap? 


A. Because heavy scrap will produce more 
and better steel in less time. 


Q. Where can additional scrap be obtained 
from domestic sources? 


A. From industrial plants which have on 
hand large amounts of heavy scrap in the 
form of obsolete machinery, idle equipment— 
tools, dies, jigs, fixtures, etc.—and -unneces- 
sarily large repair parts inventories. 


Q. Isn’t such material ordinarily turned in 
as scrap? 

A. Experience shows that plant “‘house- 
keeping” is not particularly good when plant 
production is high. People are too busy. How- 
ever, if executives realized the critical situa- 


tion, they would order the necessary steps to 
be taken. 


It’s significant that the powerful tool of advertising in 
the Nation’s business press is being applied on behalf of 
the scrap drive. Prices of scrap iron and steel in the past 
year never have been higher. In some way, the steel 
shortage has pinched almost every manufacturing con- 
cern. But it’s a fact that normal economic forces have 
failed to produce the required tonnages of the right 
grades of scrap. So now business paper advertising is 
taking on the critical job of persuading the Nation’s 
managers to take a second look around for material which 
can be scrapped. 


‘They’re not being specifically asked, but sales managers 
can apply their talents on this scrap drive, too. Each 
sales manager can emphasize to his fellow members of 
top management the sales importance of each company 
making a definite contribution to the drive. Inside the 
plant, the sales manager can see that posters and other 
literature are circulated alerting workers to the need for 
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turning in scrap. 


Over-all success of the scrap drive—the goal is one 
million additional tons of heavy scrap—means that sales 
managers will be in a position to capitalize on additional 
profitable sales opportunities. 


“TRAIN” YOUR ADS, TOO 


A good salesman and a good advertisement work about 
alike . . . though the salesman has the advantage of per- 
sonal contact and can do the job better. Most of the sell- 
ing principles each employs are the same. You train your 
salesmen to use them properly. But do you “train” your 
ads? You can, if you sit down and think this out. And 
most of you should, because over 75% of top sales execu- 
tives are responsible for advertising. 


Marshall Adams of Mullins Manufacturing Co. talks 
about it in his little book, “Training Advertisements to 
Sell.”” What he says mnakes a good deal of sense. He lays 
down 24 “training” points . . . 24 sales principles that 
ought to be found in advertisements. You “train” your 
ads by studying each one in advance of publication to 
make sure none of the principles is violated. If you spend 
a day “training” a campaign that’s going to cost you 
$100,000, and if you thus raise the selling power of that 
campaign only 10%, you will have made $10,000 that 
day. Is it time well spent? 


We will not paraphrase all of the 24 points. Some of 
them, however, are right on the target. For example: 
Does each ad have a definite objective and hew to that 
line? Does it “talk to me” with plenty of direct appeal? 
Does it have enough positive enthusiasm—without 
raving? Does it show a benefit for every product feature? 
Does it contain enough proof? Does it cover the subject 
of-value to the buyer? Does it urge specific action? 


You train your salesmen to make every sales call cover 
all of those basic principles of selling, and more. You can 
do the same thing for your advertisements. 


We are not urging you to pose as a copy, art or layout 
expert on your printed advertising. Don’t above all, be a 
“comma fusser.” You have specialists for that. Let them 
do it. What you should do is apply your good sales sense 
to each advertisement. Make sure every one embodies the 
basic principles of good selling. To do this, you don’t 
have to train yourself much. But remember to “train” 
your ads. 


SHOULD ENGINEERS BE SALESMEN? 


Some industrial sales managers invest thousands of 
dollars to teach their sales engineers all about the products 
they sell. But they never spend a penny to train their 
salesmen in the techniques of salesmanship. To us, that’s 
always seemed to be an unbalanced investment. 


Sellers of consumer products long have been sensitive 
to the need to equip salesmen all down the line to the 
retail level with both product knowledge and sales tech- 
niques. If you are an industrial sales manager looking for 
ideas for teaching salesmanship, we suggest you turn to 
page 54 of this issue and read how “Frigidaire Pegs 
Training on Techniques of Expert Salesmanship.” 
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She has less time... 


The city woman in a midget apartment may find 
time heavy on her hands, battle boredom with 
bridge and B-movies... but her farm sister leads a 
busier life, with more tasks to be done in less time. 

Business partner as well as homemaker, she keeps 
up with farm business, sometimes checks the books, 
pinch-hits occasionally with the livestock and 
milking . . . feeds the hens and collects eggs, tends 
her garden, gathers fruit and vegetables, separates 
cream, cleans separator and milk cans, watches her 
shelves and orders ahead . . . spends time with her 
pre-school young, sees to it that the seniors are on 


schedule . .. drives to town to shop, keeps up with 


committees and churches. 


Her day is heavier... also her table, with three 
full meals a day for a larger family with outdoor 
appetites, plus perhaps a hired man, extras at 
harvest time, occasional visitors, children’s friends. 

A better buyer for better brands, the homemaker 
on the better farms is an overlooked and under- 
advertised grocery prospect ...the most missed Mrs, 
of the most missed market! 

Like other busy wives on the nation’s top farms 
of the 15 Heart states ...she reads few general 
magazines, but along with her husband is a regular 
reader of SUCCESSFUL FARMING—guide to better 
living as well as better farming! 

SUCCESSFUL FARMING has more than 1,200,000 
circulation, concentrated among Heart states 
farmers with the best soil, highest yields, largest 
incomes... average 1947 gross $9,890 (excluding 


gov't payments), $4,000 above the U.S. farm average. 


Savings of the seven best years in the history 
of agriculture, record production and demands... 
make the SF audience (both genders!) today’s best 


class market... without which no national advertising 
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is really national. Data and detail, call or write any 
office ... Des Moines, New York, Chicago, Cleveland, 


Detroit, Atlanta, San Francisco, Los Angeles. 
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To win women, use the Chicago Tribune— 
in which general grocery advertisers place 
more of their advertising expenditures than 


in any two other Chicago papers combined ! 


